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A Mesag har the Prim pune Manister 
apis Zsiud the Right 
Dall S G. Holland 


Oall sport lovers in New Zealand and in Empire countries, J 
commend this special issue of “N.Z. Sportsman,” commemorating — 
the 1950 Empire Games. | 


4 am sure l Sia for every New Zealander when 1 say how 
3 pleased we were to be chosen as hosts for those Games. 


It has been an historic occaston. As a sporting spectacle tt iis 
brought together in competition many of the world’s greatest athletes; 
but it has had a wider, deeper significance through being the means of 
bringing the Empire countries closer together in a spirit of healthy 
rivalry. : = | 
Most of the overseas competitors and officials visited New 
Zealand for the first time, and I hope they saw as much as passnle of 
this small and charming country of ours. 


They have found, 1 am sure, that -apart from being keenly 
sport conscious, New Zealanders were waiting to give them a warmly 
hospitable welcome. : 
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TRE 1950 EMPIRE GAMES 


_ Goodwill, Good Competition, Good 


Organisation Were Evident | 


The overwhelming success of the festival of the British Empire Games in Auckland trom February 4 to 17 
had two pronounced and profound eftfects—it gave the nine sports of the Games a lift such as they had 
never before had in New Zealand, and it stirred even the most faint-hearted into recognition of the fact 
that, given good organisation and good support, the Games could mean as much to the Empire as do the 


Many factors were significant in_ 
Good — 


the success of the Games. 
performances there were by the 


score, and altogether two world’s 
records ‘and 28 Empire Games 
records were either equalled or 
broken. An astonishing number of 


men and women, many of them con- . 


nected with the management of one 
or other of the sports, voluntarily 
gave goods, or services, or money. 
The conditions for competitors and 
officials at the two “Empire Villages,”’ 


Ardmore and Karapiro, were such as” 
to command the warmest admiration » 


of: all. -: 


Yet perhaps the dominant feature 


of the festival was the crowd. - 

It was astonishing for size, because 
nearly 300,000 attended the various 
sessions of the sports on the seven 
competitive days of the festival. It 
was astonishing for enthusiasm, be- 
cause nearly £84,000, the maximum 


estimate, was taken in gate receipts. | 


And it was astonishing for gener- 
OS1TY <3: . 


True, there was point in the charge 


that the crowd showed most liking’ 


for New Zealanders; but it was a New 
Zealand crowd. And in rebuttal one 
could say with accuracy ‘that the 
greatest ovations of the Games were 
‘given to two * 

Tuicakau, the .Fijian winner of the 


Shot put, and John Holden, the Eng-: 


lish winner of the Marathon. 

By and large, this 
generosity of the crowd inspired 
many of the best performances. 
Harold Nelson, who won the six 
miles on the Opening cay, said that 


_the cheering of the crowd during the 


last half-mile was’so immense that 
he -was not conscious of putting a 
foot to the ground. He felt as if he 
were being carried along on a wave 
of sound. 


- Many another competitor had the 


Same feeling of buoyant lightness. 


and, like Nelson, was inspired to do 
better than his best. 


When the Empire festival of 1938 
~ was held in Sydney, the opening day’s 


“foreigners,” Mataika 


consistent. 


Olympic Games to the world. 


crowd of about 30,000 at the Cricket 


Ground was easily the largest. At 
Auckland the smallest crowd at any 
one of the four sessions of the track 
and field events was 32,000. On the 
other three days the crowds num- 
bered 37,500, 34,000 and 40,000; and 
this in a city about one-fifth the size 
of Sydney. 


The only limit to the crowds at the 


swimming was the capacity of the 


Newmarket Olympic Pool. By vari- 
ouS Means, the accommodation was 
increased from the projected 5000 to 
more than 6000. Every Seat alt every 
session was sold and many hundreds 
were turned away. 


Perhaps the best indication of the 


enthusiasm of.the crowd was: given 
at the road cycling event on the 
second day. It may have been be- 
cause this was-a free show, the only 
one of the Games; yet it needed 
something more to explain why a 
crowd, estimated at anywhere from 
20,000 to 50,000, should have con- 
gregated at various points of the 53- 
mile course-and remained there for 
Over three hours for short glimpses 
of the riders as they rode past. 


Fiven the Sisters at a Roman 
Catholic convent on the route were 


_ among the thousands who cheered ~ 
on the riders during each of the 12 


laps. 


“Games Fever” 

_ The explanation, one felt sure, was 
that Auckland had beconie Slightly 
insane about the Empire Games. 


Come hell or high water, the Games 
was the thing. - 


Out of this warm-hearted support 
of the Games as a whole, the nine 
sports received a great boost in pub- 
lic esteem. 


On the counts of organisation, 
housing of competito:s and enter. 
tainment, the Games were as success- 
ful as in the vigorous competition 
and the intensely enthusiastic 
crowds. As a consequence, a spirit 


of co-operation, amiability and warm 
friendliness was more. than dis- 


cernible—it was the first impression 


one gained from the competitors. 


It was a pleasure to visit the com-— 


petitors in their Camp and to hear 
their comments in victory and defeat. 
After suffering the: misfortune of 
two straight defeats in the final of 
the 1000 metres Sprint cycling cham- 
pionship, Sidney Patterson, the Aus- 


tralian who holds the world’s’ ama: ° 


teur sprint title, said only: “Russell 


we; 


_There was no squawking, no “We 


wuz robbed” 


attitude among the 
competitors, : 


One paints perhaps too beatific a | 


picture. Admittedly there were 
Some flaws in the Games. But ‘by 
and large, the conviction grew strong 


that the festival was a very good | 


thing, valuable not only to the com. 
petitors, not only to the promoting 


country, but to the Empire and Com. — 
_ Monwealth as a whole. S} 


Some EB ua angs lings 


4 


-Mockridge was miles too good for. 


The flaws were. mainly in manage. | 


ment, 
if not of actual Strife, manifested 


themselves. Particularly in the worst . 


managed and conducted of al] Sports 
—Swimming. : 


Consideration for competitors and 
Spectators was by no means the first 
consideration of severa] Swimming 
Officials, and only one of the five carn. 
ivals was not Staged in a fearsomely 
tedious manner. It is feared that the 
bitter feelings aroused in the breasts 


of some of the officials will lead to 


vendettas in the future. 


Which is a great pity. Swimming . . 
in this country, perhaps more than — 
any other sport, has gained most in : 
popular favour over the past few 
Our champions are many — 
degrees better than their predeces- 
sors; the average standard is: much 


years. 


Some few. cases of dissension, 


ST 


a 


‘in a strike of Press photographers 





higher; there are far larger numbers 
of competitors; and spectator interest 
is unprécedented. - 


There were some flaws in the track 


and field management, too, though 
the bitter animosity of relations be- 


tween officials which occurred in the 
swimming events was not character: 
istic here. A dispute which resulted 


/ 


Following are the new record-holders 
and the figures they registered, with 


--the previous Empire Games records 


given in parentheses:— 


ATHRLEFICS 
- -MEN’S EVENTS 
100 Yards.—J. #. Treloar (Australia), 


52.5s (52.9s). 


High Jump.—J. A, Winter (Australia). 
Si S6ft 6 (6ft 5 1-8in). 


Hammer ‘Throw.—D. McD. Clark (Scot 


WOMEN’S EVENTS 


220. Yards.—M. Jackson (Australia), 
24.3s. (24.5s). Miss _Jackson’s time 
equals the world record. 


3u Metres Hurdles.—S. Strickland (Aus- 
tralia), 11.4s (11.7s). soos 

440 Yards 
—f - (49-1s) 


660: Yards Relay—Australia, 1m 13.48 
(lm 14.4s}. 


Broad Jump.—Y. Williams (New -Zea- 
land), 19ft 4 5-8in (19ft Ot%in). 


javelin Throw.—C. MacGibbon (Aus- 
tralia), 127ft 5iin (125ft 7iin). 


Relay. — Australia, 47.9s 


SWIMMING 
MEN’S EVENTS 


-110 Yards Backstroke—J. C. Wiid 
(South Africa), 1m 7.7s (im 7.9s). 


33() Yards Medley Relay.—England, 3m 
26.6s (3m 28.2s). 


5: were done by her athletes. 


“land). 163ft 104in (159ft 9 7-8in)._ 


might have been avoided by the use | 
of diplomatic rather than belligerent 
methods in handling the so-called 


offenders. © 


And a very long delay of more than 
an hour on the opening day follow- 
ing the decision of the starter to 
sprinter. 


disqualify the Canadian 


28 NEW RECORDS 


Australia also led the Empire when it came to record preaking for of the 


28 performances which were bettered, 1 2 
provided three record breakers, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada and ‘Scotland 


two each. and Ceylon and Malaya one each. 


England 


440 Yards Freestyle—D. G. Agnew 
(Australia), 4m 49.4s (4m 54.6S) 


WOMEN’S EVENTS 


110 Yards Freestyle.—M. BE. McQuade 
(Australia), 1m 9s (1m 10.1s). 


110 Yards Backstroke.—J. Stewart (New 
Zealand), 1m 186s (im 19.58). 


220 Yards Breaststroke.—H. O. Gordon 


ete O18) (Scotland), 3m 1.7s (3m 6.3s). 
Mile.-—C. Parnell (Canada), 4m lls (4m : 2 
11.Gs). < es 440—- Yards Freestyle. — J. Harrison 
120 Yards Hurdles.—P.- J. Gardner eS Africa), 5m 26.48. (9m 

= (Australia), 14.8s (14.48). (8) 
440 Yards Hurdies.—D, White (Ceylon), — 330 Yards Medley Relay.—Australia. 


38m. 53.8s (3m _ 57.7s). 


440 Yards Relay.—Australia, 4m 44.9s 
(4m 48.3s). 


CYCLING 


1000 Metres Time Trial—R. Mockridge 


100. Yards.—M. Jackson (Australia), 

== 10.85 (11.1s). Miss Jackson’s time, (Australia), 1m 13.4s (1m 15.2s). 
equals the world record. 
Ten Mile—W. Heseltine (Australia). 


23m 23.4s (24m 44s). 


WEIGHT-LIFTING 


Bantam-weight Press.——Tho Fook Hung 
(Malaya). 200Ib (196%Ib). 


+, 
? * 


Light-weight Snatch.—4J. Halliday (Eng- 
Yand), 2444lb (230Ib). 


Light-weight Clean and Jerk. Halli: 
day (England), 310%1b (301Ib). 


Middle-weight Press.—G. A. Gratton 
(Canada), 2603]b (254lb). 


At the second British Empire Games 
held in 1934, four Empire records were 
broken, and 31 were broken at the third 
Games held in Sydney in 1938. 
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Donald Pettie, for breaking in the 


100 yards final, could have been 


avoided if some strength and deter- 
mination had been displayed by the 
Jury of Appeal. 


Perhaps the principal weakness of 
the over-all organisation of the Games 
was in public relations, especially 
with the Press. The overseas jour- 
nalists covering the Games were 
hand-fed, but those from’ New Zea- 
land newspapers and magazines had 
many just causes for complaint. 


There was even a proposal to ex- 
clude a large number of New Zealand 
journalists: from. the swimming, on 


the ground that there were no seats 


available for them, until an. Auck- 
land journalist procured the last- 
minute erection of a temporary 
stand: 25> aoe 


The organising committee’s. atti- 
tude was that it was “selling the 


Games” and it ruthlessly disregarded 


all suggestions that the Press should 
be given any special consideration. 
The committee was fortunate that 
the Press did not “sell the Games” 


-on a business quid pro quo relation: 


ship. 


Athletics Most Po ppenicar 


The track and field section was” 
easily first in popular support and . 


interest and there were many per: 
formances of distinction. 7 

Miss Marjorie Jackson, the 18-year: 
old Australian sprinter, established 
herself both as Athlete No. 1 of the 
Games and as: the finest woman 
sprinter in the world by equalling 
the world record times in the 100 and 
220 yards three times out of six 
starts. eo 


Her compatriot, John Treloar, ran 
9.6s/in the 100 yards and but for 
inefficient starting could have run 
95s or even 9.4s. William Parnell, 
of Canada, ran a most wonderful 
mile in 4m 11s on a_ water-logged 
track, and England’s Holden set new 
standards of courage, even in as 
demanding a race as the Marathon, 
by running the last 10 miles of the 
course in bare, blistering feet. 


But it was the ladies, God bless 
‘em, who gave the track and field 
meets their peculiar distinction. Miss 
Jackson may have been supremely 
good, but some other Australians, 
notably Miss Shirley Strickland, 
were also remarkable for style, speed 
and spirit. 


The Canadian and English com-| 


petitors, who had been regarded as 


formidable, quite failed, but it was_ 


because of the strength of the fields 
rather than their own weaknesses 
that they did not succeed. 


Miss Jackson was the modern 
Deerfoot; whose capacity 
great that she could equal the world 
record for the 220 yards when 
troubled by illness. : 


The many records made at Eden 
Park were’ considered. by most of 


was. SO. 














_the crowds to show the_irresponsi- 


bility of the criticism made before 


the Games by an Australian jour- — 


nalist.. In a cable he complained of 
the undulating nature of the ground 
and for this and other criticisms he 
was in very hot water indeed, in 


many quarters. 


-The importance to be placed on 
the Games by their very great 
Success nevertheless suggested that 
he was partly, if not wholly, right. 
It would seem desirable that a condi- 


tion of award of future festivals 


Should be a cinder track for: the 
athletics events. Even ‘the. Speedy 
Eden Park track was démodé, by all 


standards. 


_Excelicat Swimming 


Much as the swimming was 
Marred by its management, there 
were in this sport many fine per- 
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formances; and once again it was a 
young lady, Miss Joan Harrison, of 
Kast London, South Africa, who won 
first place among’all competitors. Her 
time of 5m 26s for the 440 yards was 
nearly ten seconds outside Miss Ann 
Curtis’ 400 metres time at the 1948 


_ Olympic Games, but the pool, being 
_ fresh water and shallow for most of 


its 55 yards length, was extremely 
Slow and, moreover, she won without 
being extended. In any case, Miss 
Harrison’s merit was in the future 
even more than_in the present. She 
is only 14, but of so strong a build 

_ that she can maintain a steady pace 
for length after length without the 
least difficulty. It would not be 
too much to acclaim her as the best 
woman quarter-mile swimmer in the 
world today. 


There was an extreme variety of 


Style among the swimmers. The 


A reward like this 
is as gratifying and 
refreshing as an Army 
Club cigarette... 
befitting a great 


occasion. 


‘in Donald Hawkins. 





Australians and South Africans were - 


rugged in the extreme, albeit they 
had good relaxation. The Canadians 


had relaxation, but little enough of . 


ruggedness, and the English and 
New Zealanders, too, were somewhat 


lacking in this important quality. 


The representatives from England 
and New Zealand were, however, in 
the front rank as Stylists and per- 
haps they are working on sounder 
lines in economy of effort than any 
of the other competing nations. 


Swimming, more than any other 
Sport, was youth. Miss Harrison was 
young enough, but Miss Marjorie 


McQuade, the Australian winner of 


the women’s 110 yards freestyle, was 
only. 15, and Peter Salmon, the 
Canadian winner of the men’s 110 
yards, was about 20. Royston 
Romain, the Kinglish breaststroke 
Swimmer, who is in his thirties, was 
defeated by an Australian schoolboy 


“a 
“a 


From these many successes of the 
young, one could build a case for the 
argument that maximum efficiency 
In swimming, given reasonably effec- 
tive training, is reached at about 
17 in the case of girls and 18 or 19 
In the case of boys. ~ sees 


This is true to an extent; but in 
1950 the world of athletics was still 
Suffering from the hangover of the 
war. The swimmers in-thé late 20’s 
and early 30’s age-groups had ob- 
viously lost much by the competitive 


gap of six or seven years caused by 


the conflict, 


Hewing Drew Thousands 


The extremely effective Press pub- 
licity beforehand had the effect of 
turning rowing into one of the most 


. Successful events of the Games, even 


though~ Lake Karapiro was nearly 
100 miles from Auckland and the 
roads to it were unsatisfactory for 
the quick despatch of traffic. 


The attendance’ for the regatta, 


_held on the second day of the Games, 


was about 30,000, which was more 
than twice the record number for 
any previous regatta in New Zea- 
land. Pte cee 


Australia’s success in four of the 
five events was due in. two cases to 
Mervyn T. Wood, the Olympic gold 
medallist in 1948 and by all odds the 


best sculler in the world. Neverthe- | 
_ less, the primary cause was the com- 


petitive instinct which in this and all 


the other sports of the Games made 


the Australians so formidable as 


antagonists. This instinct was most: 


evident when their eight-oared crew 
by sheer spirit held off a most pro- 


longed challenge. by New Zealand. 


Ousdanding Cycling 


This “playing to win” was also 


evident in the cycling, i1, which Aus: 


tralians won four of the five titles. 
What volumes might be written on 
‘the courage of Fowler, the road 
eyclist, who lost more than two 
minutes with a puncture and made 
up this time with nearly half a mile 
to spare on the last round! He fin- 
ished in third place, a yard or two 
behind the winner, his compatriot 
Hector Sutherland. | | 


Two of the track riders. easily 
‘secured high places in the first ten 
performers of the Games. Mockridge, 
the winner of both the sprint and 
the 1000 metres time trial (the latter 
in faster time than was made at the 
1948 Olympic Games), stood very 
high, perhaps as ‘high as Miss Jack- 
son; and it was doubtful if he were 
at all superior to Cyril Cartwright, 
the Englishman, whose riding In the 
4000 metres individual pursuit. was. 
a masterful exhibition of controlled 
speed. Seer 


. Mockridge: was that unusual per: 
son, the all-round sportsman. | His 
acquaintance with cycling was -only 
four years old and previously he had 
done extremely well at other sports, 


particularly running and swimming. — 


He reminded one of Martin Donnelly, 


the New Zealand cricketer, whose. 


touch was golden in all sports. 


- Mockridge, too, had Donnelly’s be: 
cuiling indifference to world fame. 
He declined entirely to regard his 
defeat of Patterson as cause for 
chasing the world: championship. In 
fact, he said, he so much disliked the 
mechanical side of cycling, in which 
he had not the remotest interest, that 
he proposed to give up the sport. 


Cartwright was not well liked by 
tellow-riders, who considered him 
somewhat opinionated. But he had 
much to be opinionated about. In 
spite of valvular disease of the heart, 
he had finished second in the 1949 
world’s. pursuit championship; and 
of. his superiority to the Games field 


in this event (including Mockridge), © 


there was not a shred of doubt. He 
was, in fact, a most capable cyclist, 
“certainly the best of his kind” that 
New Zealand had ever seen. 


D. P } 4 a 
Patehy Boxing 


The accommodation for the boxing 
‘was limited to about 2700, and this 
was well taken up for each of the 
three nights, Here an English light- 
heavyweight, Donald Scott, runner- 
-up in the 1948 Games, was perhaps 
the outstanding of several exceed- 
ingly competent competitors. He 


had a cool brain,-a heavy punch and ~ 


useful mobility and he knocked out 
the New Zealand champion, Chris- 
topher Rollinson, with extraordinary 
despatch. ~ 


The general standard was by no 


means high, perhaps because the 
Jem Mace ideal of the straight left 
had been forsaken in ineffective pur- 
suit of the American whirlwind style, 
There were many who swung 


me 





punches from the floor and led with 
the right hand as a matter of course; 
but for the most part, the skilled 
competitors such as Ratcliffe and 
Latham, also from England, properly 


trained in effective guarding, the 


straight lead, the counter-punch, and 
in balanced footwork, succeeded 
against the bashers and crashers. 


But it would be too much to say that 


the United States must look to its 
laurels because of the quality of per- 
formance. 


Fencing Takes a Bow 


The first international competi- 


tions of fencing in New Zealand were © 
wildly successful. The capacity audi- 
ence, it is true, was no more than 


700, but the sport has practically no 
historic -background or. significance 
in New. Zealand. Morover, the 
capacity was often reached at the 13 
separate sessions of the sport. 

The standards were-agreeably high 


‘despite the physical demands upon — 


the comparatively few competitors 
entered. England won the four titles, 
foil, epee, sabre and women’s foil, but 


not without extremely keen compe- 


tition from the small Canadian team 
and with remarkably promising per- 
formances by both Australia and 
New Zealand, in each of which coun- 


tries clubs have been operating under — 


hardship for not more than 20 years. 

Two important points emerged 
from this, the first fencing staged at 
an Empire Games festival. The first 


was the formation of-an Empire 


Fencing Association which will seek 
to popularise the sport throughout 
the nations. The second was that, 
given competitors of gusto, the sport 
has considerable spectator interest. 
The British Empire Games Federa- 


tion assembly which met during the. 


festival threw out a proposal that 
fencing should become one of the 


obligatory sports of the Games. 


Weight-Lifting 


Weight-lifting, given its first try- 
out at an Empire festival, was also 


ssuecessful beyond expectations. The 


audiences were not great, but they 
were much larger than expected, and 
with the right publicity they could 
have been larger. The competitive 
standards were very high and gener- 
ally were as good as any in the 
Games. 

Moreover, Tho Fook Hung, the 
Malayan, was one of the outstanding 
of all competitors at the Games. It 
is a paradox that one of the most 
enervating of the world’s climates 
should produce such outstanding per- 


formers in quantitiy, for Hung had 


several compatriots whose lifting 
was also of Olympic class. : 


Lawn Bowling 


The bowling was of pretty average. 
high quality and commanded much 
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interest. The misfortune was that 


no competitors from the United 


Kingdom were present. South | 


Africa’s team in the fours was of 


~ outstanding quality and won regard 


as the finest ever seen in New Zea- 
land. . : 


The New Zealand winners, ‘Pirret* 
in the singles, and Henry and Exelby — 


in the pairs, were of good quality, 
but they did not equal the South 
Africans in comparative ability. 

An amiable game, howls was con- 
firmed as an obligatory sport*by the 
Federation in assembly; and. with 


good reason. In providing for com-~ — 
petitors whose youth is done, it is — 
-of_service to the true spirit of the 


Games: 


A Great Wrestler 


Wrestling was the least popular of 


the nine’ sports and in its three 
sessions fewer than 3000 spectators 


paid admission. 


Yet it spawned one of the greatest 
personalities of. the Games, light- 
weight Richard Garrard, a 43-year-old 


Melbourne taxi-driver, who became 


the first man in history to win three 
successive Empire Games titles— 
1934, 1938 -and 1950. Immensely 
powerful . and clever, Garrard’s 
Achilles heel was his age; he liked 
it to be understood that he was under 


It has been the fashion to be de- 
fensive about the Empire Games, to 
qualify them as not being of the 
standard of the Olympic festival. On 
the experience in Auckland, one sees 
no reason why this attitude should 
be maintained. There is even a very 


strong case for extending them, in 


both time and sports. 


The Auckland programme was too 
congested and it would have been 
all the better for another three days 
or even another week, of compe- 
tition. 3 ee Sas ee 

There is merit, too, in the idea of 
sports such as lawn tennis and golf 
being included in the programme. 

The Auckland festival owed much 
to the patronage of the Governor: 
General of New Zealand, Sir Bernard 
Freyberg, V.C., and Lady Freyberg, 
whose enthusiasm surmounted the 
most extreme variations of climate. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. S. G. Hol- 
land; the Leader of the Parliamen- 
tary Opposition, Mr. Peter Fraser, 
and -eminent Parliamentarians, 
churchmen, judges -and citizens of 
all walks were also keen supporters. 

Perhaps too little attention was 
paid to the common man, for gate 
charges were uniformly too high. But 


all in all, the Games of 1950 achieved. 


a success which must rank high in 
the lists of international sports 
gatherings. 
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Empire Games-ATHLETICS 


Brilliant Athletic Feats at Eden Park 


The I 950 British Empire Games 
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track and field championships staged at historic Eden Park, scene of many 


a memorable Rugby international, may be written down as the greatest sporting carnival in the history of 


New Zealand and probab 


Over the four days. records fell 
like autumn leaves as the cream O 
the Empire’s athietic talent battled 


in friendly rivalry for coveted titles. 


And the setting was near perfect. 
The four sessions each attracted 


capacity crowds of over 40.000. while. 


the track and appointments were 
first-rate. The first three sections 
were held in glorious sunshine, but, 
even on the final Saturday when 
the rain poured down, the Park pre- 
sented an unforgettable scene. 
Of a welter of lasting memories of 


top-line achievements. perhaps the — 


most vivid were the amazing. per 
formances of the women.: : 
There were eight women’s. track 
and field events on the programme 
and when the curtain was_ rung 
down on the final act, seven Empire 
records had been created and an- 
‘other equalled. That, of course, does 
not include place-getters. who also 
bettered previous times and per: 
formances. 


Amazing Miss Jackson 
And who would have thought that 


the Empire athletes would actually — 


touch world Class? Yet. Australia’s 
brilliant young arjorie 
equalled the world record in both 
the 100 yards and the 220 yards and 
all three-place-getters in the womens 


broad jump performed well enough © 
to have won the title at the last 


Olympic Games. 3 

There was something extremely 
heartening in the achievements of 
the girls, the majority of whom have 


the biggest part of their athletic 
careers still ahead of them. 
The performances of the men 


were not far short of those of the 
women and there was plenty of merit 
in the efforts of the track and field 
competitors who established seven 
Bmpire records and equalled an- 
~ other. 


Australia again provided the star - 


performer in the sprints in the per- 
son of the tall. modest John Treloar. 
who scored a brilliant double. Tre 
loar’s achievements on the cinder- 
like track, however, were perhaps 
eclipsed by the Canadian mile win- 
ner. C. Parnell, and. the quarter- 
mile champion, EB. W. Carr, of Aus- 
trata: : 


Twe Great Efforts 


Carr tore round a rain-sodden 
track on the final day to clock 47.9s 
and equal the .existing Empire 
record. Unquestionably, the record 
would have gone ona dry track. 
- ‘fhen Parnell came to light with a 

paralyzing finishing burst to gather 
in the hot favourite, L. Eyre. of 


Jackson 


England, and win the one mile in 


the record time of 4m ils. It was 


the fastest mile ever run in New 


Zealand and probably the fastest 
ever returned on a grass track. The 
ground and weather conditions, too, 
could scarcely have been worse 
when the mile was run. 


Both men and women hurdlers hit 
the headlines with record-breaking 
efforts in all events. The field events 
competitors also came into the pic- 


—_ 


ture. The men: set records in the | 


hammer and discus and high jump 
and the women followed. suit by 


-ereating records in the broad jump, 


and the javelin and equalling the 
high jump figures. 


The fact that only about four com- 
petitors would have been capable, 


‘on performances at the Games, of 


winning an Olympic title in 1948 
should not be allowed to cloud the 


issue. The point is that the Eempire’s. 
as the result chiefly of» 


athletes, 
systematic coaching schemes. 
definitely on the upgrade. 


As far as New Zealand was. con- 


are 


cerned. this was clearly evident at 


this year’s national championships. 
And now. the Games carnival has 
shown that other Empire countries 
are setting the same pace. All this 


-is as it should be and is an excellent _ 


4 


pointer for the future. 


Sprint Title 


England’s sprint supremacy at 
past - Empiads was rudely shattered 
by Australia’s long-striding John 
Treloar, who won the 100 yards title 
in thoroughly convincing fashion. 


Notoriously slow out of the starting 


blocks, Treloar was invariably run-- 


ning with the bunch until thes fina] 
40 yards. But then his powerful leg- 
drive carried him through, and 


- finally clear of the fiéld to breast the 


tape first in his every start. 
Treloar’s best time for the short 

sprint was 9.6s, clocked in the second 

semi-final, and this was good enough 


to set an Empire Games record. His 


other heat and final times were 9.7S, 
which equalled the Games record 
established in 1938 by C. B. Holmes, 
of England. 

Another Australian, W. de Gruchy, 
improved on his preliminary times 
to register 9.8s when he_ finished 
second to Treloar in the 100 ‘final. 
de Gruchy raced impressively and 
should continue to improve. The 
third place-getter, D. A. Pettie, of 
Canada, was the central figure of the 
only top-line track sensation of the 
Games. 


Compactly built, Pettie was defi- 


nitely “toey’ when on the mark in 


ly the most successful of all Empiads. 


? 


alt his starts. He beat the gun and 


-forced a re-start in the first heat; 


pulled the field: out again in a semi- 
final; and then twice guessed one 
jump ahead of the starter in the final. 
His first break brought the custom- 


‘ary starter’s warning—his second 


the hard-luck, but inevitable. “off the 
track you go.” . 
Pettie, however, refused to accept 
the official’s verdict. Result was near- 
pandemonium. Canadian and Games 
officials went into a big-time huddle 
while the ever-patient crowd of over 
40,000 sat clueless in the gathering 


twilight of a perfect summer’s day. 
- Eventually. after an hour’s delay, 


the judicial committee announced 
that, while agreeing that the-starter 
had been correct in his disqualifi- 
eation ruling, because of the fact that 
Pettie alleged ignorance of the ‘‘two 
breaks and out” rule he would be 
allowed to start in the race. That 
decision appeared. to. satisfy. every- 
one, but the plain fact remains that 
the Canadian merited his: disqualifi- 


~eation. 


aa 


Ignorance of the rules was _ defi- 
nitely no excuse. And it was perhaps 
rather fortunate that the Canadian 
only filled third place. ee 

Even so, Pettie told sports writers 
after the race that the delay “cost 
him a lot of energy,’ and in other 
circumstances “I would have been 
able to make up the yard advantage 
Treloar held at the finish.” It 
sounded like: an awful lot of wish- 
ful thinking, for all that. ae 

Others to reach the final of the 
100 were A. K. Gordon, of Aus- 


tralia, and two New Zealanders, C. 


Parker, the national champion, and 
P. Henderson, who toured. South 


Africa last year with the All Blacks.- 
All three raced well, and all broke 


evens in either the heats, semi-finals 
or final. But in the ultimate they 
were not just in the class- of Tre- 
loar.=== : , 3 

England’s sprint hope, John 
Archer, was a trifle -disappointing. 
He was third in his heat, but failed 
to qualify in the.semi-finals. . The 
same story could be told of the 
other English sprinters, L. C. Lewis 
and B. Shenton. es 

Though none of the Games 
sprinters got down near Mel Pat- 
ton’s world time of 9.3s, the times 
clocked were much better than could 
peasonat be anticipated on a grass 
track. : ; 


Freloar Again 


Treloar’s supremacy 
demonstrated in the 220 yards. He 
won his heat and semi-final in 21.7s, 
and then went on to collect the 


1E 


was again- 

















won kis heat it 4S, 
second to Treloar in-a semi-final and 
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Harold Nelson. leading his tea 


second leg of his brilliant double in 
21.5s. The Australian’s victories in 
the furlong were as decisive as his 
100 yards successes. He never looked 


like getting beaten once the field 


straightened up for the run to the 
tape. ‘ 


Competition for minor placings 
however, was both close and 
spirited. Perhaps the biggest surprise 
was produced by the 19-year-old 
New Zealander, D. R. Jowett, who 
in 22.45, finished 


was eventually placed third in the 
final to Treloar and another Aus. 
tralian, D. Johnson. Jowett, stil! 
ranked as a junior in New Zealand, 
clocked the same time as Johnson, 


21.8s in the final, and it was left to. 





photo-finish camera to decide the 


exact placings. Sees 
Archer, Shenton and Stacey, all 


of England. won their way through. 


to the semi-finals with minor heat 
placings, but failed to qualify for 
the final. The unlucky Englishman, 
however, was L.- C. Lewis, who 
Scored convincingly in the fourth 
heat, only to be disqualified for step. 
ping on the line at the edge of his 
lane. Lewis took his reversal like a 
true sportsman. “I don’t remember 


running on a lane, but if the officials” 
say I did then I must have,” he told 
reporters after the race. And he had 


the public with him: 


Fourth place in the final went to 
the Australian, Gordon, with Pettie 


and the New Zealander,: Parker, next 


~ ~~ 





m mates in the-six-mile ‘event, which he retained. for New Zealand. He is followed by bare- 
_ footed Noel Taylor, who finished third, and Colin Lousich. a 


in order. Like the shortest sprint, 
the 220 yards featured some excel- 
lent racing, with the logical form 
men working their way through to 
the final—that is with the exception 
of the unlucky Lewis. . 


Remarkable Quarter | 


Twenty-one-year-old Edwin Carr, 
Australia’s “dead-certainty” for the 
440 yards, completely justified the 
faith of his supporters. In fact, it 
might well be said that he did con- 
siderably ‘more than that. Auckland 
did itself extremely well over the 
weather question until the last two 
days of the Games ‘carnival. The 
heats of the quarter were run on a. 
cinder-fast track under 


: trac r almost. 
perfect atmospheric conditions, ~~ eee 


9 


Carr duly won his heat, easing up 


in 48.6sec from D, C. Pugh, of Eng- 
land, and the New Zealander, D. R. 
Batten. Lewis took the second in 
48.8sec, and the third went to another 
Englishman, T. L. Higgins, who 


clocked 49sec dead. The heat times 


were disappointing under the pre-. 
vailing conditions, and the two semi- 
finals produced little better. 

Carr headed Lewis and Batten 


home in 48.8sec and young Suther- 
land, of New Zealand, who qualified 


with third in his heat, won the second 


semi-final from R. E. Price, of Aus- 
tralia, and Pugh. Up to that stage 


_-the quarter had definitely not pro- 
duced the highlights anticipated from 


such q well-performed field. 


The public, however, were yet to 
receive its thrill. On the final Satur- 
day while 41,000 stout-hearted fans 
sat in drenching rain, Carr shot round 
a water-logged track, splashing 
through ankle-deep pools. of surface 
water to win the title ‘in 47.9sec, 
equalling the Games record for the 
distance, set in 19388 by W. Roberts, 
of England. : 


Carr, who is the son of EK. W. 
“Slip” Carr, former Australian sprint 
champion. and Olympic representa- 
tive, must be written down as of the 


“greats” of the 1950 British Empire 


Games. He apparently held himself 
well in check for the final, being con- 
tent with a win in slow time in the 
preliminaries. 
have registered under decent condi- 
tions: may. well be left to the imagin- 
ation | 


Lewis again raced well to fill se- 
cond place in 48sec, with Batten and 


Pugh filling third and fourth places” 


respectively. | . 


Parlet as SbO yards 


from a time point of view, prob- 
ably the most disappointing track 
event on the programme was the 
half-mile, won in Imin 53.1sec by H. 
J. Parlett, of England. Parlett won 
his heat in 1min 52.1sec from a Cana- 
dian, J. Hutchins, and the_highly- 
favoured South African, S. D. Booy- 


Just. what he would. 


\ 


lander, N. T. O. Wilson. finished 


~_ second to Parnell with D. A. White of | 


Australia, third. 


_ “There was a near-sensation in the 
first heat when New Zealand’s Olym- 


pic representative, D..M. Harris, 


withdrew after leading for a lap be. 


cause of a pulled ligament. Harris, 
who has cut out the distance in Imin 
49,4sec, was almost universally rated 
as the logical winner of the half, and 


possibly the. quarter which he con- 
sistently does in 47.8sec. His with- 


drawal from the half, and then the . 
‘quarter, came as a major shock to his - 


New Zealand supporters. 


Both heats and final of the half 
were roughly run events and several 
competitors suffered by jostling 
rounding the bends. This probably 


accounted in some measure for the 
slow times. The final was a rather. 


DUNLOPILL© 


confused picture, with the leading 
position continually changing, but 
over the final 50 yards Parlett pro- 
duced a finishing burst that enabled 
him to beat off challenges from the 
Canadians Hutchins and Parnell and 


win by a narrow but decisive margin. | 


None of the other half-mile runners 
impressed in the final. 


A Great Mile 


The one mile produced what was 


probably the greatest upset of the 
track events and similarly one of — 
the greatest races of the carnival. 


-The Englishman, L. Eyre, who 
looked the best of good things for 
the title, set the pace over most of 
the journey and held a 10 to 15 yards 
lead into the straight only to be 
mowed down in grand style by the 
fast-finishing Canadian, C. W. Parnell, 
in Empire.record time of 4min 11sec. 








sen, while .he other heat went to 
, the Canadian C. W. Parnell, whose | 
time was Imin 52.2sec. A. New Zea- 
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VICTORY: C. Parnell, of Canada, who rose to the occasion brilliantly to win the Empire Games mile event in the record time of 4min 


at Eden Park. He is being congratulated immediately after the race by D. R. MacMillan, of Australia (on right), and Stan Egerton, the Canadian pole vaulter. To the - 
yt . : iN right of Parnell is Bruce Humber (wearing hat), coach of the Canadian track and field team. 





CANADIAN 14sec on a sodden track 
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Parnell’s tactics carried him_ to 
victory but even so it is more than 
possible that ‘over-confidence cost 
Eyre the title. 
a most surprised: man when the Cana- 
dian came rounding up with an irre. 
sistible finishing challenge 20 yards 
short of the tape. 3 

-Byre won his heat comfortably in 
4min 19.2sec from J. L. Marks, of 


Australia, and the New Zealand cham- 


pion, J. G. Sinclair. Parnell won his 
heat in the faster time of 4min 15.4 
sec but he was pushed to the tape by 


the big-striding Australian champion, 


{ 


D. R. McMillan, and C. T. White, of 
England. eee ae. E 
‘Like the quarter, the final of the 


mile was decided on the water-logged _— 


track with seagulls wheeling over- 
head. Eyre and the New Zealanders; 
Marshall and Sinclair, early set the 


main and the Englishman gradually 


opened a gap of up to 20 yards as he 


‘led over. the last three laps. = *- 


He came into the straight looking 
the logical winner but the Canadian 
first passed the tiring Mars’all and 
then went on to gather in Eyre and 
win in record-breaking time. 

The previous Games mile record 


was 4min 11.6sec, set by J. W. Al 


ford, of Wales at the 1938 Games and 
the previous best Empire time for 


‘the record was the late Jack Love . 


lock’s 4min 12.8sec created at the 
1934 Games. ; : 
‘ Byre’s time in the final was 4min 


11.8sec and Marshall clocked 4minr.- 
mile ot : 


13.2sec in running the best 
his career. 


* 3 am 2 oe 
Eyres Whree Miles 


Though: Eyre missed out in his 


pet distance, the mile, he triumphec 


unexpectedly in the three miles when 
after showing superb judgment, he 
gathered in the New Zealander 
Harold Nelson, over the final fur 
long to take the title. | 

Again this wat a jostling. race 
especially over the early stages, and 
again the winning time, of. 14min 
23.6sec was disappointingly slow 
compared with C. H. 
Games record of 13min 59.6sec estab 
lished in 1938... | 

The Englisiman, A. H. Chivers 
was widely favoured to win the event 
but, although he was well in the pic 
ture over the middle stages, the best 
he could produce was to fill third 
place in behind Nelson, who set the 
main over the last lap, -but could not 
hold off Eyre. 

There were twelve starters in the 
three miles, but over the crucial 
stages the only three who really 
counted were the place-getters. 


Nelson’s Victory 
W. H. Nelson, who represented 
New Zealand at the 1948 Olympics, 


retained the six miles title for the 
Dominion when he registered one of 
the most gallant victories of the car- 


-nival. Nelson was beaten into second 
place at the last New Zealand cham 
pionships and his form on that occa 


gion was far from heartening. 


He certainly looked 


Matthew’s 


In the Games event, however, Nel- 
son raced grandly. He fought off 
challenges practically throughout the 
24 laps and then had enough in re- 
serve to go on to win decisively from 


A. Forbes, of Scotland, and the New: — 


N.Z,. 
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The Marathon 


John T. Holden, at 43 years of age, 


England’s “grand old man” of ath- 


leties, scored a dramatic victory in 


Zealand title-holder. -bare-footed .N | 


Taylor. 3 


The time for the event was 30min 


29.6sec, compared with Matthew’s 


- 1938 Games record of 30min 14.6sec. 


But Nelson’s was nevertheless a mag- 
nificent effort. eres 
“Two Australians, J. S. Davey and 
A. M. Merrett were fourth and fifth 


respectively and A. H. Chivers, 


favoured English runner, was sixth. 
Apparent ‘failures in the six miles 
were S. Luyt, of South Africa, and 


= ~-P. Collins. of Canada 
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-.the Empire Games marathon, run 


over a gruelling course of 26 miles 
385 yards. | 


Holden raced steadily and cour-— 


-ageously through pelting rain to 






A POPULAR WIN: M. TUICAKAU (FiJi), winner of the shot put. Excited by his win, 


- finish the course a good four minutes 


ahead of his 24-year-old rival; S. Luyt, 
of South Africa. | ee 
The Englishman covered the final 


seven miles without shoes—he found 
them. far too uncomfortable when 


_ they. became completely rain-sodden 


—and when-he finished he was in 
considerable pain from’ his cut and 
bleeding feet, which later received 
medical attention. : 


geniai Tuicakau mounted the rostrum too soon and stood in golitary glory a full minute 
before the place-winners Joined him. : 
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ABOVE: The final of the 80 metres hurdles. Miss Strickland (Australia), the winner, is on the extreme right of the picture, and Miss 
m Schoch, who was second, is third from the right. ; 
’ BEL. DWY:-The final of the 120 yards hurdles. P. J. Gardner (Australia), second from left, was the Winner, with R. H. Weinberg (Aus- 
tralia), on extreme right, in second place, = 


ci 


Holden was regarded as a “dead 
certainty” for the marathon at the 
last Olympics, but he withdrew after 
covering about ten miles. On. this 
occasion, however, he revealed re- 
markable endurance, and had the 
race well in hand after doing about 
seven miles.. . 


The South African, Luyt, who. 
- finished sixth at the Olympics, tried .. .: 
to go with Holden, but the English-- 


man gradually pulled away, and the 
.South African never really looked 
like coming anywhere closer than 
second. In -third place was a New 


Zealander, J. Clark, sand next came 


G. Stanley (Australia), T. Richards 
(Wales), and P. Collins (Canada). 


Richards, who finished second to 
the Argentinian, D. Cabrera, in the 
1948 Olympic marathon, was the big- 
gest disappointment of the race. On 
his Olympic form, he was widely 
favoured to win the Empire title, but 
he finished about ten minutes after 
Holden, who covered the distance in 
Ohr 32min 57sec, remarkably good 
time under the prevailing weather 
conditions. 


Holden apparently regarded the 
race as a final testing ground for his 
reputation, because he said before 
the start: “I will have to jump into 


the harbour if I don’t win this race. - 


J won’t be able to go home.” It was 
a different story after the race,. how- 
ever, when the plucky Englishman, 
after sending off a bottle of beer in 
faster time than John Treloar won 
the 100 yards, said: “I can allow 
myself to live, after call.” 


Holden had an unusual, and not 
particularly pleasant, experience two 
miles from home. He was splashing 
through ankle-deep water. when a 
Great Dane suddenly jumped out 
from the roadside, almost knocking 
the Englishman over. Fortunately, 


the dog’s owner managed to get up 


in time to pull the animal away. — 


Holden, and the other marathon 
runners for that matter, were given 


a grand reception as they completed. 


the last lap of the oval at Eden Park. 
It was a memorable finish to a great 
race==-- | STi 
Australia’s sprint supremacy was 
again demonstrated in the two relay 
races. In the 440 yards event, de 
Gruchy, Johnson, Gordon and the 
champion Treloar, scored a narrow 
but decisive victory over the Eng- 
lish team, with New Zealand in third 
place. Accurate baton-changing was 
a feature of the Australians in action. 


Surprisingly . enough, the time, 
- 429s was slower than anticipated 
and was outside the Empire record 
_of 41.6s. set by Canada in 1938. 

The one mile relay also went to 
Australia, ‘with England and New 
Zealand again second and third, re- 
spectively. Ceylon ran into fourth 


plate, with Canada fifth. Both relays 


were spectacular events. 
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EG p-skkkcameé Gkunedlers 


The high and low hurdles “were 
unquestionably two of the highlights 


-of the events at Eden Park. The 


Australian, P. J. Gardner, improved 
on his form at the Olympics in 1948, 
when he was fifth in the 110 metres, 


by registering a merited victory. in- 


the 120 yards Games final. Gardner 


raced consistently well in both his- 
heat and the final. He clocked 14.5sec. 


in ‘his heat, and then went on to set 


an Empire record in the ‘splendid 


time of 14.3sec. 


Another Australian, R. H. Wein. ~ 


berg, who was eliminated in the semi- 
finals at the Olympics, won the first 
heat in 14.4sec, equalling the previ: 
ous Games record set in 1938 by Tom 
Lavery. In Weinberg’s heat a gal- 


lant effort was made by the -veteran 


- Englishman, D. O. Finlay, winner of 
- the title at the 1934 Games. The New 


Zealander, J. M.. Holland, qualified 


for the final with third place. 


i 


Others to reach the final were the | 


titleholder, Tom Lavery, of South 
Africa, and L. R. Smith, of New 
Zealand, who finished second and 
third, respectively, in-Gardner’s heat. 

The final was a grand race, with 
Gardner, Lavery and Weinberg on 
even terms over most of the journey. 
They. all hurdled fautlessly, and the 
only one in any way handicapped 
was Lavery, who lost a button off his 


running shorts early in the piece. As . 


the field covered the last. obstacle, 
Gardner forced his way through to 


go on and win in the record-making. 


time of 14.3sec. 


Weinberg finished on in second 


place in 14.4sec, with Lavery. third, 


in 14.6sec, and Finlay fourth. Ttsiss 
interesting to note that at the 1930 
Games, Lord Burghley won the title 


in 14.6sec, in 1934 Finlay’s- winning 
time was 15.2sec, while Lavery did 
14sec when winning the final in 1938. 
Because of a following. wind, how- 
ever, Lavery’s time was not recog: 


nised, but his 14.4sec in the first heat’ 


went into the record books. 


BEuedles Record 


The Empire record also went by 
the board in the quarter low hurdles, 


-Ceylon’s Duncan White, Olympic 


runner-up, cutting out the distance 
in 52.5sec when winning the final. 
In his first heat, White chopped the 
previous Games record of 52.9sec, 
held by J. Loaring, of Canada, by 
.Isec. -- 


G. C. Goodacre and R. R. Wood: 


ward, both of Australia, finished 


second and third to White in the first 
heat, both clocking 54.3sec. Holland, 
New Zealand’s big hurdles: “hope,” 
scored convincingly in the second 
heat. He registered 53sec, and won 
from K. L. Doubleday (Australia) 
and G. J. Lubbe (South « Africa). 


Another New Zealander in the youth- — 


ful D. G. Steward won tite third heat 
m 54.4sec from H. Whittle, of Eng- 
land, who finished fourth in the 


semi-finals at the tast Olympics. 


While form generally worked out 


well in the heats, there was a near: — 


sensation in the first semi-final: when 


~ the favourite, Duncan . White, only 
just managed to qualify for the final 


by running third to Goodacre and 


Lubbe in a comparatively slowly-run — 
race. Holland again had a decisive - 


victory in the other semi-final, win- 


ning from G. V. Gedge, of Australia, 


and Whittle. 


Holland’s stocks rose considerably 


as the result of this success, but, in 


the ultimate, it was White who was 
to triumph; and his victory was a 
. real epic of courage, determination 


and ability. Very early in the race 


White struck a hurdle sharply and - 
almost went to his knees. He re-_ 


covered brilliantly, however, and, 


displaying remarkable pace and en-— 


durance, went on to finally gather 
in Holland and win in the record 
time of 52.5sec. Holland raced well 
to record 52.7sec, while Goodacre 
was third in 53.1sec. see 

But for his early set-back, White 
might easily have equalled Coch- 
rane’s world record of 52.2sec.. Hol- 


land is a greatly improved hurdler - 
and must come in to consideration 


for the next Olympics. He is still 
only about 22 years of age. 
Hammer Record — 

Though they lacked the colour and 
erowd appeal that characterized the 


track events, the men’s field contests — 
were nevertheless productive of: 
some excellent performances, One 
--of the most outstanding was that Gi 


the superbly-built . Scottish athlete, 
D. McD. Clark, who won the hammer 
throw with 163ft 103ins, thus better- 


ing the previous Games record of z 
150f OsinS ee a ee 
~ Second: place. went: to. eK We Pars 


don. of Australia, 156ft 11ins, while 


--another Australian, H.S. Barker was 

third with 149ft 8ins. The standard - 
of hammer throwing at the Games ~ 
- has steadily improved. In -1930° M 


C. Nokes, of England, won with 154ft 
7iins. He improved on this when 


he again’ won in 1934 with pe s 


31ins, while a Canadian,  G. 


_ Sutherland took the title in 1938 with 


159ft. 9gins. 

Canada took a_ field. title when 

besvectacled L. J. Roininen won 
the javelin with a throw of 187ft 
3ins. L. Tunabuna, a sturdy little 
Fijian, filled second place with 183ft 
S9lins and another Canadian, D. Rob- 
inson was third with 182ft Sins. 

The New Zealander, 5. A. Lay, 
who won the title pack in 1930 with 
a still unbeaten record throw of 207ft 


liins, filled sixth place with a first. 


class veteran’s effort of 175ft. 4ins 
The standard of the javelin throw: 
ing at the 1950 Games was. hardly 
up to anticipated. standards. - 


Discus Standard High 
But the same could not be said of 


the discus throw. The. title-winner, 
I. M. Reed, of Australia, won with 


an effort of 156ft Zins, which was 
just on 10ft better than the existing 


Games record. The small but select, 
and extremely popular, Fijian team, 
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In making his winning § throw, 
however, he took off the bandage — 
because “he thought it might give 
him an unfair advantage over other 
competitors.” That’s the. sort of 
sportsman this big, beautifully pro- 
es ae portioned Fijian with the gleaming 
ps aac SB tt white teeth is. : 

. H. E. Moody, of England, an early 
favourite to win the title, was second 
with an effort of 45ft 8ins and the 
Canadian javelin thrower, Roininen, 
was third. Next three places went 
to New Zealanders, but they were 
not at all outstanding. 

Australia scooped the pool in the 
hop, step and jump, all first three 
places going to the “‘boys‘across the 
Tasman.” In winning the title, B. 
Oliver jumped 51ft 24ins, exactly 
One inch short of the Games record. 
Next came L: A. McKeand with 50ft 
1gins and then I: J. Polmear with 
48ft 1z#ins. The South African broad 
jump winner, Price. was unplaced. 


Record Hiigh Jump 


Australia’s Olympic title-holder, J. 
Winter, broke South Africa’s 
sequence of successes in the high 
jump at the Empire Games when 
he won the title with a jump of 6ft 
6ins. 

There was something of an upset 
when a little-known Nigerian, J. O. 
Majiekodunmi. filled second place on 








































collected another second place. when 
M. Tuicakau threw the discus 144ft 
44ins. Canada’s §. Sigfusson was in- 
third place. 

Disappointment of the “wroad 
jump was the young New Zealander, 
Bevan Hough, who last season con: 
sistently cleared over 24ft. Yet the . 
South African, N. Price, collected 
the title with a leap of 24ft. Hough’s 
‘best effort being 23ft 7%ins. 

There could be no excuses for 
Hough, or for any other competitor 
for that matter, as conditions were 
near-perfect. Third place went to an- 
other New Zealander. D  Dephoff, 
‘who cleared 23ft 3ins 


Popular Shot Victory 


Though he was obviously the most 
happy man on the Eden Park oval 
when he won the shot put title 
with a throw of 48ft O4ins, massive 
‘Fijian M. Tuicakau, was a trifle dis- 

ace appointed that he failed to top the 
Games record of 48ft l#ins. 


And he had every reason to ‘be. 
Tuicakau had been retarded in his 


training by an injured -hand since UPPER LEFT: W. H, Nelson (New Zealand) teads C. Lousich (New Zealand), 
he came to New Zealand and dur- et L. Eyre (England). and A. H. Chivers (England) as they approach the final lap. 
ing tl@ event he was forced to have : 3 of the three-mile event. BELOW: The 440 yards hurdles champion, Duncan 


the itjury bandaged. pees White, bandages his leg which he -hurt in pre-Games training. — 


/ 


the count back from the. British 
champion, Alan Paterson. » Both 


-- cleared 6ft 5ins. 


Diminutive New Zealander, J. H. 


Borland, jumped. surprisingly well: 
to also clear 6ft 5ins, twe@ inches _ 
higher than the previous best per — 


formance by a New Zealander. ° 


~ Winter was unquestionably the : 


best high jumper at the Games an 


his winning jump bettered the Em: — 


pire record of 6ft 5gins. R. ‘Pavitt, 
of England, expected to figure in the 
final decision, was rather disappoint- 


ing. eee pao 
The story of the pole vault might 
well come into the marathon class. - 


As the events dragged on on the final 
Saturday, only a hardy few remained 
in their water-logged seats to watch 
the Englishman T. D._ Anderson 


clear 13ft O4ins in rapidly growing © = 


dusk... eS 
Actually the result was not known 

at 7.15:-p:m= A Canadian, S. Eger: 

ton, cleared the same height as the 


winner, but Anderson secured the. 


title on the count-back. ae 
P. Denton, of Australia, and the 
New Zealand champion. W.. Heron, 


both cleared 12ft Qins’ but Denton: 
was placed third on the count-back. — 


The Empire record for the event 
stands at 13ft 53ins. Under the 
greasy. take-off conditions and con- 


sidering the lateness of the hour. the 
efforts of the place-getters were com: 


mendably high 


Wike ° Lich 


sow Flasia” 


Impressively though the men track | 
competitors may have performed, it. 
could be said with perfect truth that: 


it was the women who stole the 
show. And the top-liner in - the 
talent parade was the brilliant young 
‘Australian, Marjorie Jackson. Aptly 
named the “Lithgow Flash,” Miss 
Jackson was undoubtedly the star of 
the. athletic carnival. ) 

She came to Eden Park with a 
big. reputation—including a victory 


over fabulous Fanny Blankers-Koen . 


—and she left with a proven repu- 
tation that entitles her to be ranked 
in -the top-flight of world athletics 
today. Sp 

Miss Jackson lost no time in 


demonstrating her class. In the first. 


heat of the 100 yards on the opening 
day, a crowd of over 40,000 paid tri- 
bute to her. brilliance when she 
- gpreadeagied a first-class field to win 
in 10.8s. . Bee 
Werld Record Equaliled 
This time not only shattered the 
Games record of 11.1s, but equalled 
Fanny Blankers-Koen’s world time. 
And the Australian’s time was 
recorded on a grass track which had 


been severely criticized by an Aus: — 


tralian sports writer. S. Hardman, 
of New Zealand, and A. Shanley, of 
Australia, finished second and third 
respectively to Miss Jackson in the 
first heat, both clocking 11.2s. 
Another Australian in Shirley 


Strickland, who has had the bad 


luck to be a sprint contemporary of 
Miss Jackson’s, took the second heat 
convincingly in 10.9s. 8. Cheeseman, 
of England, and C. Malone, of New 
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Zealand, followed Miss Strickland to 


the tape but the best time they could 


return was 11.6s. ok. 


The Games record was- again. 7 


equalled in the third heat, when 


Miss V. Johnston, of Australia, 


headed, two New Zealanders, Ruth 
Dowman. and Dorothy Parker, in 
111s. For the third time in this 


event, the photo-finish camera had — : 
to decide the minor placing, both - 


runners. clocking .11.2s. 
The first semi-final was another 


triumph for Miss Jackson, who won = 


in 10.9s from: V. Johnston and D. 


Parker. Miss S. Strickland again — 
raced consistently to win the second -~ 


semi-final in a fraction under Is. 
Miss Shanley was second and S$ 


... Hardman, third, both minor place- 

getters clocking 11.2s. oS 

- Miss Jackson never left the Issue - 

in doubt in the final. She was out. 
of the starting blocks like a flash and_ 
literally “showed the way home” - 
after the first 10 yards. Her winning © 


time again equalled the world record. 


-which has stood since 1944. 
There-was no question about Miss: 
Jackson’s winning margin, but there’ 


was a stirring duel for second place. 
Misses Strickland and Johnston both 


: registered 11s dead and it was left to - : 
the camera to give second place to 


Miss Strickland. 


The Double 6 
The story of the 220 yards was 


“practically a repetition of the shorter 


sprint with Miss Jackson again steal- 
ing the limelight. She won her heat 
in 248s from her team-mate, Miss 


Shanley, and the New Zealander, 
Miss L. Rowe. The second heat went — 
to Shirley Strickland, whose “time. 


was 25.38. with §. Cheeseman second 
and Miss I. J. Hart, of New Zealand, 
third. 

A favoured South African in Miss 
D. Robb came into the picture in the 
third heat, which she won in 25s 
from. D. Parker and V. Johnston. 

The first semi-final was an easy 


thing for Miss Jackson, who won 


easing up in 24.9s. Misses Johnston 
and Rowe filled the minor placings, 
but actually could not extend the 
Australian when the pressure came 


on. 3 

Miss Strickland complicated the 
issue somewhat by winning the 
second semi-final in 24.6s, .1s out 
side of Miss D. Norman’s standing 


- Games’ record. D. Robb was second 


and D. Parker third. 
The atmosphere was tense in the 


-stands and on the packed terraces 


when the si.. finalists settled on their 
marks two days later., And it tensed 
to needle point again when the roar 
of the race had died away and the 
erowd waited for the time to be 


~ announced. © 


There was no question of the 
winner. It was the brilliant 
Marjorie Jackson, who came to light 
with a grand finishing burst to win 
from her team-mate, Shirely Strick- 
land, with D. Robb third and D. 
Parker fourth. 

And when the time did come there 
was another roar when the crowd 


realized that Miss Jackson’s time of 


24.35 equalled Stella Walasiewicz’s 


world record, created back in 1935. 


Miss Strickland’s 


time of  24.5s 
bettered. Miss -Norman’s 


Games 


‘record of 24.7s, while Miss. Robb. 
equalled it—great sprinting by four 


top-class athletes. 


Beautiful Hurdle Race 


The girls also provided champagne 
fare when they competed in the 80 
metres hurdles. There was a sensa- 
tion in the first heat when the judges 
could not separate Misses Strickland 
and two New Zealanders, Misses J. 
Schoch and J. Shackleton, who were 


all clocked. at 11.4s,_.3s inside the 
Games record and .4s outside the * 


world record for the event. The 
photo-finish camera eyentually placed 


Miss. Strickland first, Miss. Schoch 


second and Miss Shackleton third. . 
* The two. English representatives, 
Mrs D> Tyler and Miss J. Desforges, 


were eliminated in this heat. The 
‘second heat went to the New Zea- 


land champion Miss N. Gourlay, who 
registered 11.5s. Miss P Fletcher. of 


“My! Look at that 
~ manly mane!” 






~ eerneaiiets given his hair a real 
treat! “I think I’m going to like 
dancing with you tonight, Bob.” 
Those are the kind of compliments 
-you get after a grooming with 


Palmolive Brilliantine. 


Uf ye Cott, for Yotlr faite 
PALMOLIVE « 


wl 
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June Shackleton over the third hurdle 
The New Zealanders 


New Zealand, was second and Miss 
A. Stalder, of Australia, was third, 
their times being 11.9s and 12s. The 
highly favoured Canadian-Negress, 
Miss R. Thorne, raced disappoint: 


ingly in this heat. 

The heats left two Australians and 
four New Zealanders to fight out the 
final, and what a final it was! Miss 
Schoch turned on a remarkable race 


and the judges were forced to call 











Shirley Strickland, Australia (right), leads June Schoch (nearest camera) and 


in the final of the 80 metres Games title. 
filled the minor placings. 


on the photo-finish to decide the 
winner. The verdict went to Miss 
Strickland with Miss -Schoch in 
Second place. Both returned 11.6s. 
Miss Shackleton was placed third in 


11.7s and Miss Gourlay fourth. 


Miss Strickland fully merited her 
title, but the unlucky undoubtedly 
was Miss Gourlay; who hit a hurdle 


about the half-way mark and could 


not recover in time. 





Popular Victory 


lar win when she collected the high 
jump title after a count back from 
Miss B. Crowther, of England. As 
Dorothy Odam, Mrs Tyler won the 
Empire title with a jump of 5ft 3ins 
at the 1938 Games. 
Apt to* be overlooked in the 
clamour of the Games was the effort 
of the youthful New Zealander, Miss 


-N. Swinton, who filled third place 
with a jump of 5ft lin. Miss Swinton, 


who is little more than a child, sur- 
prised by winning the national title 
this year with 4ft llin in her first 
season in competition. 


A Great Long Jump 


The most outstanding achievement 
of the women’s field events went to 


the credit of a New Zealander, Miss: 


Yvette Williams, who won the broad 
jump with a leap of 19ft 48ins. This 
bettered the Games record of 19ft 
Ozins, set in 1938 by Miss D..Norman 
and also the winning jump at the last 
Olympics, which was only 18ft Siins. 
Further lustre was added to Miss 
Williams’ effort by virtue of the fact 
that pouring rain had deadened the 
run-up and made the take off 
extremely greasy. ; : 
In. point of fact, Miss Williams 
actually jumped further than the 
world record of 20ft 6ins, but her 


Mrs D. Tyler scored a most popu- 


feet slithered in the sodden ground 
when she landed and she fell back- 
wards, thus robbing ‘her, according to 
officials, of over 12ins. 

The Australian, Miss Judy Canty, 
‘widely favoured to win the event, 
jumped into second place and the 
former New Zealand sprint 
champion, Miss Ruth Doman, was 
third: z 

Misses Canty and Dowman cleared 
18ft lliins and 18ft 10ins respec: 
tively and both. jumps. would have 
been good enough to have won. the 
, title at the last Olympic Games. The 
other competitors jumped well ‘but 
were not up tothe calibre of the 
three place-getters. © = 

Miss. Williams ‘proved her. versa- 
tility when she finished second in the 
javelin. throw to Miss C. McGibbon, 





Men's Section 
22 3100 VERDS. == = 
world’s Record: 9.38—M Patton (U.S.A.), 

pera eA QE B.S 


Empire Games Record: 9.7S—. B. Holmes 
~ (England), 1988. _ 


a First Heat 
D. A. Pettie CEGan=); 9.98 oe ee ee 3 i 
A. R.-P. Eustace (N.Z), 9.98. ee ee. 2 
L.- C.zkewis CEng s) 524 OL0Sis0 ese See 3 
Also. started: D. Johnson (Aust.), 8S. 
Navaratnam (Cey.) 


Second Heat en 
P. flenderson (N.Z.), 9-98 .. «2 e8 1 
W. de Gruchy (AuSt.), 9.98 se es 2 
Jo Archer CEN 2) 5220508 Se vee es 3 
Also started: G. Crosby (Can.), O Dawal 


(Fiji) 
Third Heat 

A. kK. Gordon (Aust.), 108... Pr emeeee 
-B. Shenton (Eng.), 10218). 0 0 8s 
=K. Beardsley (N.Z.), 10.28 ..  «F «8 
Also started: S. Egerton (Can.), M. Nuku- 
you (Fiji). 

ms Fourth Heat 


<3. Tretoar (AuSt.); 9.78°\ 22> sec. es 1 
G2 Parker.(N-Z.); 408 2... ean oe 2 
_k. A. B. Olowu (Nigeria). 108 .. o 8 


Also started: N. D. Stacey (Eng.). 
Treloar’s time equalled the Games record. 
SEMI-FINALS 


First Heat 


~ Pettie, 9.88 == oe ae ee ee ee 4 
Henderson, 9.95 ee ee e°@ eo (ee 
de Gruchy, 9.9S. os 7°? ee eo ee 


Also started. Shenton, Lewis, Beardsley. 


$ Second Heat ; 
TTClOAL, = 92085 oe eos tee. ese we eis =f 


Gordon, 9.85 ees se ee <e ee e¢ 2 
Parker, 9.9S .. are ; ne ete 


Also started: Eustace, Archer, Olowu. 
Treloar’s: time broke the Games record. 


FINAL 


‘ 


freloar, 9.78 . Spee anes eee ee ei ee 
de Gruchy, 9.8s oe cena ee eo 
Pettie, 9.83 ne ee eo ee eo 2° 


Also started: Gordon, 4; Henderson, 5 
Parker, 6. 


we 


— 220 YARDS 
World’s Record: 20 ee Owens (U.S.A.), 


_ Empire Games Record: 21.2s—C. B, Holmes 


(England), 19388. 


127i 


on = 
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of Australia. The winning throw was 
5iins, which bettered _ the 
Games record of 125ft 7 1-4ins. Miss 
Williams’ effort was 124ft 6 3-4 ins. 
Another New. Zealander, 15-year-old 
Miss C. Rivett-Carnac was third and 
Mrs. Tyler fourth. — 

It is perhaps interesting to note 
that the world’s women’s. javelin 
record is 159ft 5zins, established in 
1948 by the Austrian, H. Buama. | 


Relays to Australia 


Australia dominated both women’s: 
relay races. In the 440 yards event, - 


‘Misses Jackson, Strickland and John- 
ston had too much pace for the New — 


Zealanders, Miss L. Rowe, Hardman 
and Parker. The winning team’s. 
time was 47.9s, an Empire record. 


ATHLE 


First Heat 





D. R. Jowett (N:Z.)5. 22:48 .-: se ec =a 
J. Archer: (Eng.);. 22-98:) >. = «0. see 2 
W. de Gruchy (AuSt.), 22.95 -. os 3 
Also started: J. de Saram (Ceylon). 
Second Heat 
D: Ry Batten (N.Z.), 22.48 .. ce oe” 4 
A. K. Gordon (AuSt.), 238 .. «2 #8 9 
B. Shenton (Eng.), 23.18 .- «e+ ee 3 
Also started: O. Wijeyasinghe (Cey.) 
Third Heat 
J-aF=-Treiuar=CAUSts)) 205 7S ce tees 0 1 
Cc. Parker (N.Z.), 22.68 Sse s 2 
N.-D. Stacey. <CENg.)5 2225885. a0 0 8 3 
Also started: S. Navaratnam (Cey.), M. 


Nukuvou (fiji). —s i 
Fourth Heat 


2p: A. Pettle (Gan.) 282.18 :. ee cee 
D. Johnson (AuUSt.),. 22.18 22. s+ ee® 2 


O:-Dawal=(Fijl) == RE , 


L. C. Lewis (Eng.) ran first but was 
disqualified for running oD the line. 


SEMI-FINALS 
First Heat 
Treloar, 21.78 oe ee ee ee - ¢e 4 
sowett, 29.158 ae oe ee ee ae 2 
Pettie, DOTS: ee ee oe es ee ec 3 
Also started: de Gruchy, Shenton, Dawai. 


Second Heat 
JOUTIS ONS 522 Sao acess bare eee OS ne 4 
Gordon,298= i eee Po rar gig 
Parker, a2 28s reo cette te ree ee 
Also started: Batten, Archer, Stacey. 


riINAL 
Treloar, 21.58 Sg nly @r2 Se Te 
Johnson, 21.8s SS ne a 
Jowett, 21.8s .. me 3 


Also. started: Gordon, ~ 4: Pettle. 5 
Parker, 6. 


440 YARDS 


World’s. Record. 46.0s—H. -McKenley 
(Jamaica), 1948. 

Empire Games Record: 
Roberts (England). 1938. 


First Heat 


BE. W. Carr (Aust.), 48.68 ..vecevceeee 1 
D. C. Pugh (Eng.), 48.9s ...+. Siena 
D. R. Batten (N.Z.), 48.98 .--+++eee> 3 
Also started: G. V. Gedge (Aust.), E. C. 
Henniger (Can.), V. L. Blaze (Cey.).. 


Second Heat 


47.9s—W. 


1. C. Lewis: (Eng.), 48.88 ..-+e++6- 1s 
J. Humphreys (Aust.), 49.65 .+++-+-- 2 
J. Sutherland (N.Z.), 50S ...--+-+++e- 3 - 


“ 


Also started: H. Whittle (Eng.), W. D. 


‘La Rochelle (Can.). 


TIC 


New Zealand with 48.7s also bettered 
the previous Games record of 49.15, 
England finished third and then came 
Canada. ; 


Australia also took the 660 yards 
relay, but un this occasion the team 
had a shade of luck on its side. New 


Zealand was well in the picture when 


the runners changed over for the 
final Jeg, but the New Zealanders 
dropped the baton and though 
Shirley . Hardman recovered. and 
headed off England’s Dorothy Manley 
for second place, the team. was dis- 


“qualified for picking the baton off. 
-the ground. Australia’s. winning time 


of 1m 13.48 was an Empire. record. 


When New 7 aland was disqualified 


England “was placec. second and 
Canada third. _ Sede | 


- | Third Heat Soe 
Y. L. Higgins (Eng.), 49s 


Crates patel 1 
R. Ey Price (Aust:). 49:38) 0..-e++-- 2 
3. Go Myles=(N.Z.) os oe Sere Bre 3 


S. D. Booysen (South: Africa) finished 
first in the third heat, but was disqualified 
for running inside the. line. . pe 


‘SEMLFINALS 
Z First Heat — 


Carr: -48:88253 ca Seiigenaceee 2 
Lewis, A8.9s mene a5 Sc oheneueve Stace eis cueeeeece 2 
Batten, 48.95 ...-.s ses eereewerecees 3 
Also started: Humphreys, Myles. 
Seeks Second Heat 3 
Sutherland, 49.2S ...---+++. sr drsie-eie.ee © i 
Price, 49.4s Re ee eaks ST aeeee & 
Pugh, AQ4AS (oe we ee ecoeeeceseee 
Also started: Higgins. 
PINAL 
CARR, 47.98 ee ee wees eooseseseeeee 3 
LEWIS, 48.0s eral. 6n0 62 010-0 OF STO) e7 OOS ee . 
BATTEN, 48.88 2... 2.222 s eee ees ie 


Also started: Pugh, 4; Price, 5: Suther- 
land, 6G. 


Carr’s time equalled the Empire Games 


record. 


gs0 YARDS 


World’s. Record, 1m 49.2s—S. G. 
Wooderson (Great Britain), 1938. 


Empire Games Record: 1m 51.2s—V. Poe 


Boot (New Zealand), 1938. 


First Heat 


Cc. W. Parnell (Can.), 1m_52.2s 88 
N. T. O. Wilson (N.Z.), 1m Does ees 
D. A. White (Aust.), 1m 53.2s 


Also started: C. T. White (Eng.), 1m 
54.4s, 4; J. Humphreys: CAUSt.); = S: 
Johnson (Rhod.). D. M. Harris (N.Z.)-. 


WNre 


Second Heat 


H. J. Pariett (Eng.), 1m 52.1s Seok 
J. W. M. Hutchins (Can-), 1m 538 2 
S.. D. Booysen (S. Af.), 1m 53.58 3 


Also started: C Simpson (NiZ)5 1m 
53.5s, 4; B. Steel (N.Z.). EE. C. Henniger 


(Can.). 

FINAL — 
PARLETT, 1m 53.18 ~eceeeeseeeneeseoee2 3 
‘HUTCHINS, 1m 53.48 seoVenocoeesers Zz 
PARNELL, 1m 53.48 sw eee eres Si Skoste sia 


D= White, 1m-53:7s,— C.- T. White, 1m 


- §3.9s, Simpson, 1m 56s, and Booysen 


finished in that order behind the leaders. 
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“DECEPTIVE: Edwin Carr (Australia), left, breasts the tape 


to win the 440 
(England). 


yards by the narrowest of margins from L. 








ONE MILE 


World’s Record. 4m 14s—G. Hagg 


(Sweden). 19485. 
Empire Games Record: 4m 11 6s—J. W. 
Alford (Wales), 1938. 


5 First. Heat. 


L. Eyre (Eng.). 4m 19.2s ST Se | 
J. L. Marks (Aust.), 4m 19. 45... 
J. D. Sinclair (N.Z.), 4m 19.8s 
J. WM. Hutchens (Can. ), 4m 20.8s . 4 

Also Set Vv. J. Plummer: (Aust.), 
Bates (N.Z.). 4m 25.8s, 6. 


- 4m. 21.882 5: 
= Second Heat 
©. W. Parnell (Can.), 4m 15.48. ..... 1 
D. R. MacMillan (Aust.), 4m15.4s-... 2 
Cc. T. White (Eng.}, 4m 16.68 —....-.. 3 
M. Marshall (N:Z.). 4m 16. Rew ectacess 4 


Also started: R. Ferguson (Can.), 4m 
17.2s. 5: C. Simpson (N.Z.). 4m 26.6s, 6. 


FINAL 


PARNELL. 4m tts 
EYRE. 4m 11.83 * 
MARSHALL. 4m 13.28 
MARKS. 4m 14.88. 
WHITE, 4m 15s 
SINCLAIR, 4m 20s 


Also started: Hutchens, MacMillan. 
Parnell’s time broke the Games record 
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THREE MILES 


World’s Record. 13m 2242 Hage 


(Sweden). 1942. 


Empire Games Record: 13m_ 59. 6s—C. 
H. Matthews (New ‘Zealand). 1938. 


L. EYRE (Eng.). iim 23.fis Soon 
W. H. NELSON (N.Z.), 14m 27.88... 2 
A. H. CHIVERS (iing.). 141m 28.1s 3 


A. M. Merrett (Aust.), 14m 34s, K. 
MacDonald (Aust.), 14m 35.9s. and C. 
- Lousich- (N.Z.), 14m 41s, finished in that 
order behind the leaders. 


Also. started: R.- Ferguson ee n.), A. 
Forbes (Scot.), G. Hoskins (N.Z.),  L. 
Perry (Aust.), N. Taylor (N.Z.) W._E. 
Ilmmerton (¢Aust.) 

SIX MILES 


World’s Record. 28m. 38.6s—V Heino 
(Finland). 1944. 


Empire Games Record: 30m 14.5s—C. 
H. Matthews (New Zealand), 1938. 
W. H. NELSON (N.Z.), 30m 29.6s Sota: 
A. Forbes (Scot.). 30m $1.98 _...... 2 
N. Taylor (N.Z.), 30m 31.95  ——..... 8 
J. S. Davey (Aust.), 30m 34.75 Sareea : 


A. M. Merrett (Aust.). 30m 46.38 .... 
A. H. Chivers (Eng.), 31m 15.2s 


g 
§ 
G 
Also started: W. A. Fedorick (Can.), S. 
Luyt=(Ss2Af) = P-=Collins=(Can) = Je. 
Holden (Eng.), J. C. Pottage (Aust.), G 
Norman (Can.) C. Lousich (N.Z.). 


MARATHON 
World’s Record; 2h 26m 54.6s—P. Nurmi 
(Finland). 1932. 


Empire Games Record: 2h 30m 49.8s—J. 
L. Coleman (South Africa), 1938. 


J. T. HOLDEN (Eng.), 2h 32m 57s .. 1 
S. Luyt (S. Af.), 2h 37m 2.2s .- | 
J. Clark (N.Z.), 2h 39m 26.4s 


G. Stanley (Aust.), 2h 40m, 49s; T. J. 
Richards (Wales), 2h 42m -10.6s; -P. 


Collins (Can.), 2h 45m_1.4s; G, Bromily 


(N.Z.), 2h 46m 51s; G. Norman (Can.), 2h 
47m 49. 8s; R. Prentice (Aust.), 2h 48m 


at 


P. J. 


Empire Games Record: 


53.8s; W. A. Fedorick (Can.), 2h 51m 
28.6s; G. Cote (Can.), 2h 51m, 58.8s;_A. 
Lydiard (N.Z.), 2h 5im 51.6s; L. Fox 
(N.Z.), 2h 57m 47.2s; J. Paterson (Scot.), 


“8h: Om 58.8s. were next to finish, in that 


order. 


120 YARDS HURDLES 
World’s Record: 13.6s—H Dillard (U.S.A), 
1948. 


N.Z. SPORTSMAN, MARCH 
T. D. Anderson (Eng.), 138ft 0 1-8in j 
S. Egerton (Can.), 18ft 0 1-8in _. 2 
P, M. Denton (Aust.), 12ft 9in 3 
W. Heron (N.Z.), 12ft Qin | 4 
Also vaulted: D. Robinson (Can.), 12ft 


Empire Games Record: 14.48—T. P. Lavery. 


(South Africa), 1938. 


First Heat 


Weinberg (Aust.), 14.48 .. ve 1 
D. O. Finlay (Eng.), 14. 8s ee ee “2 
J. M, Holland (N.Z.), 15.48 oe eee 
Also started: A. C. Hill (N.Z.), J. G. McL. 
Hart (Scot.). 
Weinherg equalled the Games record. 


R. A. 


Second Heat 
-Garaner (AuSt.), 14.58 .. . 
T= Lavery= (CS Als) 146 82a ie 
LR SMmith= NEZs) se F488 Sak ee 
Also started: G. Crosby (Can.), L. 
Valberg (Mal.). 


© eorone 


FINAL 


Gardner, 14.3s = . ee S e ee oe 
Weinberg, 14.48 ... .. «8 of ef @ 
Lavery, 14.68 ee oe ee * . oe 3 


Also started: Finlay, Smith, Holland 
_ Gardner broke the Gaines record. 


440 YARDS HURDLES 


Worta’s Record: 52.28s—R. Cochrane 
(W.S.A.), 1942. 
52.98s—4d 
(Canada). 1938. 
First Heat 


. White (Cey.), 52.88 5 
Cc. Goodacre (AuSt.), 54. 38 a 
- R_ Woodward (AuSt.), 54.38 . 
Also started: J. G. Mel Hart (Scot:), 
Hill (N.Z.). 

White’s time broke the Games record. 


Loaring 


s. 
oe ° 
e 


i 
9 
3 

A 


© Fao 


Second Heat 


J. M Holland (N.Z.), 538° .. Sates ere eee 
K. L. Doubleday (AuSt.), 54.88. v= 
G. J. Lubbe (S.Af.), 57.63 a Se oeeresce 
Also started: T. L. Higgins ‘(Eng.), V. 
Z. Blaze (Cey.). 
Third Heat 
D. G. Steward (N.Z.), 54.48 Sp eareee 
H. whittle (Eng); 56.583 oo at ge 
G V. Gedge (Aust), 56.48 .. eT 
Also started: W. ta Rochelle (Can. ea 
Cc. Ne (Mal.) 
SEMI-FINALS © 
| ; First Heat 
“Goodacre, 53.28 Saeenee ae axe seen 
BUD nes <b 8248 ae a ae ro aie 2 
White, 53.48 .. : aS - 3 
Also started: Steward. pouleday. 
; ‘Second Heat 
Holiand;:5 3-49 = ete ee oA 
Gedge;: 5-329 Ss Se eo eee? 
Whittle, 53.98 °- 7 ee ee se 3 
Also started: \oodward. 
FINAL 
White, 52.53 ° ee eo ae es ‘ee 9 
Holland, 52.78 ~'e@e ee ee ee ee 2 


Goodacthe,--53.18 io oe i eee 


Also started: Lubbe, Gedge, Whittle. 
White broke his Games record. 


POLE VAULT 
World’s Record: 15ft 7%in—C. Warmer. 
dam (U.S.A.), 1942. 


Empire Games Record: 13ft 5%in—A. S&S. 
du Plessis (South Africa), 1938. 


J. BH. Borland (N.Z.). 


= 


"N. Price (S.AT.), 


12ft 5 7-8in; G. 
3in: M. Richards 


3in; R. Miller (Can.), 
Martin (N.Z.), 12ft 
(N.Z.), 12ft 0 1-8in. 


HIGH JUMP 
Record: 6ft llin—L. Steers 
(U.S.A.), 1941. 


Empire Games Record: 6ft 5 1-8in—E. T. 
Thacker (South Africa). 1938 


3. Winter (Aust.), 6ft 6in 
J. O. Majekodunmi (Nig.), 6ft 5in — 


A. Paterson (Scot.), 6ft 5in.. 
6ft 5in 


Also jumped: D. Rhodes (N.Z.), 5ft 9in; 
B. A. A. Guobadia (Nig.), 5ft 9in; L. QO. 
Valberg (Mal.), 6ft; D. G. Stuart (Aust.), 
6ft 2in; R. Woolley (N.Z.), 5ft Qin; J. 
Vernon (Aust.), 6ft 3in; R. McKenzie 
(N.Z.), 6ft; M. S. Peter (Aust.), 6ft 2in; 
Cc. L. de Jongh (S.A.), 6ft; O. Dawai 
(Fiji), 5ft 9in; A, N. Jackes (Can.), 6ft 
lin: R. C. Pavitt (Eng.), 6ft 3in: P Wells 
(Eng.), 6ft 4in. 

Winter’s jump broke the Games record. 


World’s 


Pm OO DN we 


BROAD. JUMP 
Record: 26ft 8tin—Jesse Owens 
(U.S.A-), 1935 


Empire Games Record. 24ft 4}in—H. Brown 
-(Canada). 1938. 


24ft 
WwW. B. Hough (N.Z.), 23ft 7Zin .. .. 2 


World’s 


D. Dephoff (N.Z.), 23ft.3in ..  .. .. 8 


K. Forsyth (N.Z.), 23ft 3in. was fourth 


on the count-back. 


Also jumped: H. 
8iin: B Olowu (Nig.). 22ft -84in. 


HOP. STEP AND JUMP 


World’s Record: 52ft 5 7-8in—H. Tajima 
(Japan), 1936. 


Empire Games Record: 5ift 32in—J. P. 


Metealfe (Australia). 1934. 

B. Oliver (Aust.), 51ft 23in : i 
L. A. McKeand (Aust.), 50ft 1in — 2 
i. J. Polmear (Aust.), 48ft 1¥in 3 
Also jumped: R. Johnson (N.Z.), 47ft 
7iin; H. Whittle (Eng.), 42ft 33in; A; =S; 
Lindsay (Scot.). 45ft 10in; C. M.- Kay 
(N.Z.), 45ft 7fin: G. H. Jefferies (N.Z.), 
46ft 23in; K. Forsythe (N.Z.). 46ft 7¥in; 

N. Price (S.A.) 45ft 114in 

SHOT PUT 


58tt 0 3-8in—C. Fonville 
U.S.A.). 1948. 


Empire Games Record: 48ft 12¥in—H. B. 
Hart (South Africa), 1934. : 


World’s Recor 


M. Tuicakau (Fiji), 48ft O3in- Ra ey 
H. E. Moody (Eng.), 45ft 8in oe 
-L. J. Roininen (Can.), 44ft 10jin 3 


Also threw: D. Herman (N.Z.), 44ft;. M. 
Nukuvou (Fiji), 39ft 2in: D. McD. Clark 
(Seot.), 39ft 74in; C. L. Main (N.Z.), 41ft 
4in; K. J. Morgan (N.Z.), 48ft 10in. 


Whittle (Eng.), 22ft. 


a 
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Women’s 220 yards finalists move away to an excellent Start. From left: Lesley Rowe (New Zealand), Marjorie Jackson 
| . (Australia), Shirley Strickland (Australia), and Verna Johnson (Australia). 


Marjorie Jackson (Australia) breasts the tape to win the 400 


) yards and equal the worid’s record of -10.8se0, Shirley 
Strickland (Australia) is finishing second. es 4 





aa THROW 
World’s Record: 193ft 74in—L. Nemeth 


_ (Hungary), 1948. 


Empire Games Record: 159ft 9 7-8in—G. 
W. Sutherland (Canada). 1938. 


Db. McD. Clark (Scot.), 163ft 103in 4 
K. W. Pardon (Aust.). 156ft 1lin 2 
tl. S. Barker (Aust.). 149ft 8in 3 


Also threw: J. G. Leckie (N.Z.)., L36ft 
6in; S. Sigfusson (Can.), 122ft 23in; M. 
Carr (N.Z.), 139ft 4in; K. H. Allen (Aust.). 
135ft 6hin: N. P. Drake (Eng.), 146ft 11in, 
A. F. Fuller (N.Z.). 148ft W4in: J 
Brown (N.Z.). 135ft 34%in 


Clark’s throw broke the Games record. 


DISCUS THROW 
» World's Record: PQift 6 QRin—A Con- 
solini (Italy) 1948 


minnie Games Record: 146ft i0 £8in—B, 
Cov (Canada). 1938 — 


b M Reed (Aust.) 156ft 7in. 1 
M fuicakan (Fiji) 344ft 43in 2 
S. Sigfusson (Can.) 142fi 8in 3 


Also threw: K W. Pardon (Aust.) 134ft 
T0in: M: Carr -€N.ZD-.126ft- 83in; -H. EB 
Moody (Eng.). {28ft 2in; R F Trangmar 
_(Rhod.). 128ft 93in: A 6 Redmond 
(N.Z):-132ft. 83in 


Reed’s throw broke the Empire Games 
record : 


JAVELIN THROW 


World’s Record: 258ft 2 3-8in—Y Nik: 


kanan. (Finland) 19388 


Empire Games Record. 207ft i4in—S A. 


Lay. (New Zealand).. 1930 
L. J.. Roininen (Can.) 187ft 43in i 
L. Tunabuna (Fiji) i83ft 94in 


D. Robinson (Can) }82ft Sin 3 





Siraing & Sbraits 
Cramp & Bruises 
CAN BE TREATED 


QUICKLY AND ELE CTIVELYS: 
WITH 


ELLIMANS 


EMBROCATION 


IDEAL FOR 
Cricketers _ 
Tennis Players 
Athletes 
Softball Players 
ALL SPORTS | 


The 


Wrorld’s Best-Known 


Embrocation 


Elliman, Sons & Co. itd., Slough, Bucks, England, 
2.8 





Also threw. E A. McKeand_ (Aust.), 
164ft 11}in; S. A. Lay (N.Z.), 175ft 4in; 
Cc. P. Clegg (N.Z.), 175ft llin; A. F. 
Hignel] (Eng.), 181ft 7in. Pe 
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World’s Record, 40.5s—University of 


South California (U.S.A.), 1938. 


1938. 


AUST RALIA (W.. de ecacie: AK. Gor- 
don. J. F. Treloar and D. eee 
s 


England (J Archer. B. Shenton, N_ D. 


Stacey and I. C Lewis), 42.5s. 2 


New ‘Zealand (C Parker. A> R. P. Eustace. - 


Henderson and KK Beardsley. 
42.6s 


Also started: Ceylon 4: Canada 5 


ONE MILE RELAY 
World’s Record 3m 9.4s—University of 
California ~1941. 


Empire Games Record: 3m 16. &8s—Eng- 
land. 1934 


AUSTRALIA (EW. Carr, J Humphreys. 
E Price and. G. Gedge). os 


17.88 
YWngland ¢L. C Lewis, Tf. L: Higgins, D. C. 
Pugh and H J Parlett).3m 193s 2 


New Zealand (DR: Batten, J. Sutherland. 
D G. Steward and J. M. Holland), 
3m 20s et : 3 


Cevion. 3m 22.8. 4: Canada. 5 


Women's Section 


100 YARDS 


World's Record: 10.88—F Blankers- Koen 
(Holiand). 1944. 

Empire Games Record: 11.1s—D Norman 
CAMS 1938 


iF irst Heat 


-M Jackson ‘Aust.). 10.88 .. ee ee 


4 
S-“Hardman--(N:Z-)-.- £1.98 = ie 8 
A. Shanley (Aust.), 11.28 8 


Also. started: &. McKenzie (Can.). D 
D. Batter (Eng.), ¥ Myers (Can.). 


Miss Jackson’s time equalled. the world’s 


record and broke the Games record. 


Second Heat 


S. stricklana (Aust.). 10. 98 : : Sac 
S. Cheeseman. (Eng.). 11.68 “ 
C. Malone (N.Z.), 11.63 


e 
GD BD we 


Also. started: G Remister (Can.). M- 


Walker. (Eng.). 


Miss Strickland’s tline bettered the- 


Games record 


Third Heat 
V. Johnson (Austf.), 11.18 ; ee ave 
R:= Dowman=-(N-Z) F428: Se ea 
D. Parker (N.Z.), 11.28 ee Ste se 
Also started: P. Jones (Can). D. 
Manly (Eng.). D. Robb (S.. Af.). 
SEMI-FINALS _ 
First Heat. 
SacKSON. 2 10:98. 2 eee ee ee 
Johnston. 11.18 SSeS ai oes Sig Se WEES 
Parker, 14; 28 ee ee ec 3 


Also. started: Cheesaniar “Malone 


Second Heat 


Stricklands:f 0:98. oe eee eS 
Shanley, 114.28 oe ‘ee ve ee ee AB 
Hardman, 14.28 oe ee ee ee ee 3 
Also started: Dowmam. 


Empire Games Record: 41.6s—Canada.- 
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FINAL - 
Jackson, 10.8s Since See a eee 
Strickland, tis Rat Stee Poon ene ee 
Johnston, tis — ‘ 3 


Also started: Parker, Shanley, Hardman. 
Miss Jackson’s time eguaed the world’s’ 


record - 
220 YARDS 


‘. World Record 24.3s—S. Walasiewicz 
(Poland). 1935. ; 

~ Empire Games- ecord: 24.5s—D. Nor- 
man (Australia). 1938. \. 


First Heat 
M. Jackson (Aust.), 24.88 9 ..... Sy fee ad 
Az Shanley=CAust. 52253388 i eceetesene 
LisRow eC NeZo 3 ZO sp Siesta aie eaaeee eons ‘3 


Also started: EB: Silburn (Can.), M 
Walker (Eng.), £&. McKenzie (Can.). 


Second Heat 
S. Strielclarid: (Aust.). 25.38 


Baten fore ose 1 
S. Cheeseman ([ng.). 25.88 .2....... 2 
i. J. Hart ¢€N.Z.); 25.9s Bi Sete 3 


Also started: P Moore (Can.). D. Batter 


(Eng.) - 

ees Third Heat ¥ = 
DD Robb SS Al.) 3258.2 =] = eS ee 1 
D=Parker=: (N22) 5:25.48 = ea es 2 
V. Johnston (Aust.). 25.45 -...--.. 3 


Also started: V. Myers -(Can.). C; 
Malone (N.Z.) DG Manley (Eng.) 
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| AN EPIC OF COURAGE AND ENDURANCE: J. Holden (England) nearing the finish ot the marathon. Hoiden’s shoes hurt him so much that, with six miles to go, he took 
them off and finished the Journey with bare feet. ‘He finished half a mile ahead of the second man in spite of bleeding and blistered feet. 











SEMLFINALS 
First Heat 
Jackson, 24.98 é = eee een ee eeeee 1 
Johnston, 25:68s-o3i Se seen eoneseoe 2 
Rowe, 25.8sS : = -seeeeeoeeced 3 
Cheeseman, 4; Hart 5. 

Second Heat— 
Strickland, 24.68  ......-+cececcesese 2 
Robb, 24.98 Laem ewe et wee ee eee2oneoe 2 
Parker, 25.18 wees rmoereoeseesoeescos 3 
Shanley sanceeccenccosceseces 4 
FINAL a 
JACKSON, 24.38 een eee eeoeeeos i 
STRICKLAN PD. 24.58 sveecreneeseoos 2 
ROBB, 24.78 et @o@uaosaeaeaoaotpoesne ase 3 
PARKER 2eF6eie Sigiaieiawie Giee=e 3 7G 
JOHNSTON one oe ape Ee A OR 9. 
ROWE 6 


Jackson’s time equalled the world’s 
record and broke the Games_ record 
Strickland also broke the previous Games 
record . 


80 METRES HURDLES 


World’s Record: lis—F EE Blankers 
Koen (Holland) 1948 ; 


Empire Games Record: 11.7s—B. Burke | 


(South Africa) 1938 


{ 


Kirst Heat 
S strickland (Aust.), 11.4s ; Saas ow ce 


J Schoch (N.Z.), 11.48 Ste eae ue 
J. Shackleton (N.Z.), 11.48 Ree aes 3 

J @- Desforges: (Eng )2*-4: © D. Tyler 
Gene). 25: 


The first’ three competitors broke the 
Games record. 


Second Heat 


N. Gourlay (N.Z.). 11.58 lea ye | 
P. Fletcher (N.Z.), 11.9s pat eee ae 
A Stalder (Aust.), 12s SS ak ee Se 

R. Thorne (Can.) 4; B Crowther 


(Eng.), 5. : 
(Miss Gourlay broke the Games record) 


NOTE.—In several instances identical times are recorded for different placings, 


PINAL 
STRICKLAND, 11.6s wee vee eeeeeeeece i 
SCHOCH, 11.6s spel cvia-eieieies0eiere.e e568 2 
SHACKLETON, 11.78 .. .. Serta ee 3 


Gourlay, 4; Stalder, 5; Fletcher, .6. 
-Miss_ Strickland again. broke the pre 
vious Games record. 


HIGH JUMP 


World’s Record: 5ft 74in—F. E. Blankers- 
Koen (Holland), 1943. 


Empire Games Record: 5ft- 3in—M. Clark 
(South Africa), 1934, and D Odam (Eng: 
land), 1938. se 


D. Tyler (Eng.), oft Sin 1 
B. Crowther (léng.), 5ft 3in. 2 
N. Swinton (N.Z.). 5ft lin 3 


Also jumped: R. Thorne (Can.), 4ft 
10in;-—S.-: Gordon =(Can;);,=4£t=10in;< D.:-G. 
Manley (Eng.), -5ft; _B.. Brewis (N.Z.), 
4ft 10in; EB. Silburn (Can.). 4ft 10in; J. 
Baumann (Aust.), 4ft 8in: J Morrison 
(Aust.). 4ft 10in. ‘ 


Tyler’s and Crowther’s jumps equalled 
the Games record. 


BROAD JUMP 


World’s Record: 20ft 6in—f. & Blankers- 
Koen (Holland), 1943. 
Empire Games Record: 19ft 03in—D. 
Norman (Australia). 1938 
Y. Williams (N.Z.), 19ft 4 5-8ia 
J.- Canty -( Aust.)318ft-Ebain 
R. Dowman (N.Z.). 18ft 10in 


Also jumped: R Thorne (Can), 17ft 
lin; KE H. Anderson (Scot.). 17ft 2in; D 
[yler (Eng.), 16ft 82in; J. Schoch (N.Z:), 
15ft 37in; Bs-Crowther (Eng.). 16ft 3¥in: 
BE, -Silburn =(Can2.-17ft--69in;~ J-C. Des: 


wnNre 


forges (Eng.), -16ft 34in: V Johnston 
(Aust.), 18ft 24in. 
-Williams' iump broke .the Games 
record 
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JAVELIN THROW 


World’s Record: 159ft 53in—-H. Buama 
(Austria), 1948. 

Empire Games Record: 125ft 73in—R. 

Higgins (Canada), 1938. : 


C. MacGibbon (Aust.), 127ft 53in 5 a 
y- Williams (N.Z.), 124ft  6Zin: ye 
C. Rivett-Carnac (N.Z.), 112ft-113in 3 


Also threw: OD. Tyler (Eng.), 107ft 
934in; B. Crowther (Eng.), 85ft 42in. 


MacGibbon’s throw broke the Games - 


record. Ss 
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World’s Record: Not recognised. 
Empire Games. Recore: 49.1s—Australia, 
Z 1938. 

Australia (M. Jadekson, S. Strickland 
' and V_ Johnston), 47.9s “ 
‘New Zealand (L. Rowe, S. Hardman 
and D. Parker), 48.7s 
England (D. G. Manley, M. 

and §. Cheeseman), 50s 
The Australian team broke the Games 
record 


Walker 


~ 660 YARDS RELAY 
World’s Record: Not recognized. 
Empire Games Record: lm 14.4s—Can- 
ada, 1934 : 
Australia (M. Jackson, S. Strickland, 
V. Johnston and A. Shanley), 1m 
13.4s 1 


England (D. G. Manley, M. Walker, D. 


- 


Batter and .S Cheeseman), 1m 

135s = =: 2 
Canada (Kk McKenzie, G. Bemister. P. 

Jones and: B-Silburn) === : 3 


New Zealand finished second but was 
disqualified for dropping the baton in the 
exchange. from the third to the fourth 


_ runner. : : 


(Australia broke the Games record). 


The reason for this is that a watch registering in one-tenths 


of a second cannot distinguish a difference of inches. In such cases the photo-finish camera was the deciding factor for placings. 








’ 


4m an average time of under six minutes after each race, the medals 1 
~- gountries, Auckland engraver J. Edwards and his assistant, Miss Sybil, 


Cc 


for the place winners were engraved with the respective names and 
are shown working under the main stand at Eden Park. 





N. S. Walker, SKIP. of tne victorious South African fours, acknowiedging applause 


after making a fine recovery in the 
semi-finals against New Zealand. 








SINGLES CHAMPION: J. Pirret (New Zealand), winner of the singles title, watches A, E. Newton (Australia) deliver a bow). 


“ during the semi-final. . ‘ 


= Z & , : 


- 








Himapire Games=BOWLING 


Two Bowling Titles for New Zealand 


if great events herald a new era rather than the end of an old one, the Empire Games lawn bowling ot 
1950 should be the forerunner of festivals such as bowlers have not thought possible. 


For four days at Carlton Bowling 
Club, the enthusiasts who broiled in 
the stin had the satisfaction of see- 
ing New Zealand’s elect win two Em- 
pire titles and also the mortification 


of witnessing a New Zealand rink . 


being outplayed by a champion South 
African team. 

The:first fully representative four 
ever © selected to maintain 
country’s bowling reputation and de- 


this - 


fend the title won in Sydney in 1938, - 


the New Zealanders’ displays justi. 
fied the criticism levelled at the 
selectors when the names were an 
nounced last year. 


On the other hand, South Africa’s 
team assembled, after selection on a 
performarice basis, in eariy Decem- 
ber of:last year and.practised in Aus: 
tralia for more than four weeks and 
in New Zealand for two weeks. AS 
their manager, Mr. J. Garnet, prophe. 
sied before the Games began, they 
welded into a most formidable com: 
bination 


From their first serious practice 
game in Auckland it was obvious that 
whoever beat them in ‘rink play 

would: be crowned Empire cham- 


pions.. .Two of the team, H. Currer | 


and N: S. Walker (skip) were bowlers 
of outstanding ability, with a rare 
knowledge and understanding of each 
other’s play, engendered through 
years together as club mates and 
winners of the national fours cham 
pionship:in South Africa, | 


H. Atkinson, lead, did not reveal - 


the form which warranted his selec. 
tion, but nevertheless held his own 
with opposing leads. 


The brilliant bowling of -Currer 
and Walker often caused spectators 
-to overlook A. Blumberg, the No 3. 
Here was the ideal three of the 
Games. From his place on the head 
with Walker he unobtrustively lifted 


the team to the great heights it at-= 


tained on the last day, and in the 


final against Australia, when Currer - 


had a temporary lapse for a few 
heads, Blumberg’s worth in the team 
was emphasised. He drew shots and 
saved heads, trailed..or drove the 
jack, and his directions to his skip 
were logically sound and correct. 


| A GREAT SKIP 
Walker lived up to the reputation 


which ‘had preceded him. In his bag 
were all the shots, and he had, too, 


that little extra which lifts a skip 


Ie 


from good to great—he had that 
ability to extricate his team from 
difficult and ugly heads, and inspired 
them to give their best in return. 


It has been conceded that his play 
throughout the Games. placed him 
in the category of the best skip from 
overseas to tour the Dominion.- — 


The first game between South 
Africa and New Zealand drew. the 
gallery. It was not a game about 
which spectators enthused, a_ cross 
wind on a lightning green being suf- 
ficiently strong to upset calculations. 
The score on the board read 11—1]1 
with 15 ends played, and it was at 
this juncture that the run of the 
game went New Zealand’s way. 


Whenever the jack moved—or 
flew—it rested near the Dominion 


four’s bowls and in: impossible posi- . 


tions. New Zealand eventually won 
19—11; they scored on the last six 
ends. ~ - 


It was the common belief that the 
winners of this game would event- 
ually be unbeaten, but Australia, who 
had previously defeated Fiji 44—8. 
upset the ‘‘bank-side prophets” and 
New Zealand went down 23—14. 


On the third day, South - Africa, 
now playing machine-like 
trounced Australia 23—16 and in 
doing so extended the fours for 
another day. 


The writing was on the wall. New 
Zealand made_a fight of their. game 
for 10 heads, including a six on the 
tenth end, but the team-work of 


_.Walker’s four was infinitely superior 
=< to Skoglund’s, whose deficit on the 


last end was six points. 


The final had little to commend it 
from. Australia’s viewpoint. South 


Africa was in front all the way and: 


in spite of C. Cordaiy’s outstanding 
play for Australia, and a short spell 
from the 8th to the 12th heads. when 
the Commonwealth four temporarily 
rallied, the South Africans were as 
superior, man for man, as they had 
been against New Zealand. 


Australia’s four, winners of their 
national title, did not impress on the 
fast green. Their play was dull and 
stodgy, the Africans’ vital and colour- 
ful. 


The Fijian team was entered, in 


the words of P. Costello, the skip, 


“to make up the number.” They 
suffered four grievous defeats—and 
enjoyed every moment of them. They 


bowls, _ 


\ 


gave much pleasure to their oppo- 
nents and played a full 21 heads in 
every game. The Games would have 
been so very much poorer without 
them. / 


THE SINGLES 


The singles games were a mix: 
ture of very good and mediocre 
bowling. Once again the summiing-up 
of the critics went away. After 
Pirret’s (New Zealand) indifferent 
first game, the popular fancy for the 
title was A. EK. Newton, of Australia, 
who had defeated G. Jacobs, of South 
Africa, in the first round. 


Newton in that game had every: | 
thing, including the temperament, 
and with his second-round defeat of 
Dr. Weston Krupp, of Canada, (and 
Pirret’s scratchy win against the 
same player) Newton looked odds-on 
a title winner. 


An overnight transformation so 
complete that Pirret did not resemble 
the player he had been on the first 
two days, confounded the “bank” 
when he clashed with Newton. Their 
meeting was the highlight of the 
Games singles and Pirret played the 
Australian into the ground to win 
by nine points—a margin which was 
repeated when he outdrew Jacobs in 
the last game. 


Pirret justified his selection when 


‘he returned to the title form which 


‘enabled him to win second place in 


the Dominion’s singles champion- 
ship last year. 


As the greens-became faster on the 
second.and third days, Newton’s play 
deteriorated slightly... Where pre- 
viously he had drawn so very close 
to the jack on the glassy green his 
Australian -model bowls hooked 
across the head and it became in- 
creasingly difficult to gauge -the 
weight. . 


So, too, did G. Jacobs’ “woods”. 
prove difficult under the conditions. 
Jacobs lost all form in New Zealand. 
and the draw of his rubber bowls 
must have been disconcerting. L. F. 
Garnett, Fiji, whose lack of stiff 
opposition in the islands must be a 
deterrent to maintaining top form, 
lacked the consistency of Newton 
and Pirret. More play under New 
Zealand conditions would have im- 
proved his play enormously. — 


Dr. Weston Krupp, Canada, won 
one game only, but that did not de- 
tract from his popularity with the 
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crowds. Dr. Krupp’s solitary vic 
tory was as popular as Pirret’s fifth 
—he was a distinct personality at the 
Games. 


THE PAIRS 


Consistent and spectacular bowl: 
ing was featured in the pairs. ‘From 
the first round to the last the pairs 


were all excellent players and bal- - 


anced . combinations. The South 
Africans. were particularly enter. 
taining. | 

The New Zealanders, Henry and 
Exxelby, were a formidable team and 
from. the first head of their . first 
game carried all before them and 


were always prospective winners. 


Henry’s third in the recent Dominion 
singles championship was an indica- 


tion of the good things to be expected | 


from him and Exelby capitalised on 
his partner’s fine leading and played 
superlative bowls, marred only by 
some wild swingers when. pressed 
by Australia on the second day. The 
New Zealand pair deserved their suc. 
cess. - nad . 
Palm and Lewis, of Australia, lost 
three games—but what losses they 
were! It is no exaggeration to say 
that they lost-their games by one 
or two points through their propen: 
sity and overwhelming desire to 
crash into heads on which they were 
seldom more than two, or at most 
three, shots down. . 


Both were superb draw players of 
championship calibre, both -suffered 
eclipse by indulging in a type of 
game not suited to New Zealand con- 
ditions. _Palmer and Lewis often 
neglected position and drove regard- 
less of the outcome, trusting to their 
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tralians. Again the critics, who said 
this or that shot was not on, were 
confounded because Brown so often 
played them with such astonishing 
results.. 


The Fijians were overwhelmed by 
New Zealand—the only game _ in 
which their tactics blew up. New 
Zealand scored 20 points in the first 
six heads and 47 points in the game. 


The South African pair took 
second place. Van Zyl and Gibb 
were, like their team-mates in the 
fours, accomplished bowlers and they 
delighted the crowds with their play 
and their mannerisms. Van Zyl 
stalked likely bowls—Gibb — hotly 
pursued likelier-looking ones — and 
their ejaculations added humour and 
interest to all their games. 


The South Africa v Australia game 
required 34 hours to complete, the 
2ist end was killed three times and, 
when the teams tied 17-17, an extra 
end was played. It was the only 
extra head played in the Games, 


The bowling section of the Games — 


was a great success. Would it have 
been more successful had teams from. 


Britain competed? Perhaps it would. 


have been more spectacular, it could 
not have been more successful. There 
were bowlers of quality in the Games 
of 1950—a greater number of com. 
petitors could not have improved on 
the standard of play, nor is it likely 
that the results would have been dif. 
ferent. 


drawing ability when the heads had 
been broken up. Ln | 


The unorthodox Fijian pair, Poul. 


-ton and Brown, surprised the Aus. 


< 





- Official Results 


A. E. Newton (Aust.) beat G. Jacobs 
(S.Af.), 25—18; J. Pirret, Jnr. (N.Z.), 
beat L. F. Garnett (Fiji), 25—20; Garnett 
beat Dr. W. Krupp (Can.), 26—921; Krupp 
beat Jacobs, 26—19; Newton beat Garnett, 
26—18; Pirret beat Krupp, 25—22; Pirret 
beat Newton, 26—17; Pirret beat Jacobs, 
26—10; Garnett beat Jacobs, 26—17; 
Newton beat Krupp, 25-—18. 


J. Pirret (N.Z.) o8 ae eo - oe oe a 
A. E, Newton (Aust) .. «ce ec ea 
Dr. W. Krupp (Can.) .. .. os eo 38 


PAIRS 


New Zealand (R. Henry and Kk. P. Exelby) 
beat South Africa (W. Gibb and H. J. Van 
Zyl), 23—16; Fiji (J. E. Poulton and ‘bL. G. 
Brown) beat Australia (B. Palm and R. A. 
Lewis). 22—21; South Africa beat Aus- 
tralia, 19—-17; New Zealand beat Fiji, 
47—4; New Zealand beat Australia, 
23—22; South Africa beat Fiji, 15—14., 


R. ‘Henry, E.-P. Exelby-(N.Z.)--:. 0 og 4 

W. Gibb, H. J. van Zyl (S‘Africa) ., ° 2 

J. E. Poulton, L. G. Brown (Fijl) .. 4. 8 
FOURS | | 


Australia (John Cobley... Knight, C. 
Cordaiy, James Cobley) beat Fiji (N. 8. 
Chalmers, H. B. Gibson, EB. H. MclIiwain, P. 
Costello), 44—8; ‘New Zealand (N. R. 
Jolley; FF. °T. Russells sh A: Engebretson, 
T. T. Skoglund) beat South Africa (H. 
Currer, H. Atkinson, A. Plumberg, N.S. 
' Walker), 19—11; South Africa beat Fiji, 
32—10; New Zealand beat Fifi, 41—6; 
South Africa beat Australia. 24—15; South 
Africa beat Australia, 23—-14: Australia 
beat New Zealand, 21—14. 


H. Atkinson, +H, Currer, A, Blumberg, 
H. S Walker (S.Africa) . 


J. Cobley, L. Knight, C. Cordaiy, James 


Cobley (Aust.) 2 
N. E. Jolly, F. T. Russell, J. A, Enge- — 
bretson, T. T. Skoglund (N.Z.) i. ws 
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PAIRS WINNERS: Tie victorious few Zeaiand pair, R. Henry (ieft) and E, P. Exelby. ; 


Empire Games-BOXING 


Englishmen Dominate Tournament 
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2 England, which dominated the boxing at the British Empire Games in 1930 and 1934, but which only 
won one title in 1938, put herself back at the top of the Empire boxing tree by taking three titles to be 
. 2 the most successful team at the 1950 Games. | 


It should have won four titles, and 
could possibly have taken five. Its 


feather-weight Peter. Brander, one of — 


the neatest boxers in-the tournament, 
--was a victim of the worst decision In 
the competition when he was 


- declared the loser on points against 


the Scottish southpaw Henry Gilli 
land, in their semi-final bout. Gill: 
land won the final with a clear points 
win over Rhodesia’s Andy Vercuil. 
England almost certainly could 
have won another title had clean 
punching light-heavy-weight Don 
Seott contested the heavy-weight as 
‘well as the cruiser division. Scott 
won his light-heavy-weight title with 
quick-wins over the Australian, Jack 
“Taylor, and New Zealander Chris 
Rollinson, and was in a class apart 
from the heavy-weight. winner, Frank 
Creagh, who represented. New 
Zealand. ‘ 
Scott knocked out Rollinson inside 
one round in the final, without rais: 
ing a bead, and probably would have 


been too fast for either Creagh or . 


the Australian, Sid Cousins. whom 
~ Creagh outpointed easily. 

. Anyway. Creagh himself is a New 
Zealander only by choice. He is an 
English immigrant who has been in 
New Zealand for a little over two 
years, and has been boxing in New 
Zealand since last season. 

- England’s superiority amongst the 
big men is further emphasised by the 


fact that Alan Rook, New Zealand’s ~ 
‘reserve heavy-weight, only serious. 


challenger for Creagh’s place in the 
New Zealand Games team. is another 
English immigrant. | 

* Next to England, the strongest 
team was that from Soyth Africa— 
the country that provided the most 
successful boxing team at. the 1948 
Olympics. It won two titles, the same 
number as Scotland Whereas Scot 
land. was rather lucky to get the 
feather-weight title, won by Gillt 
land, South Africa thoroughly 
deserved its two wins. 


- Surprisingly unsuccessful was the © 


Ceylonese team. Its four representa: 
tives were all seasoned, experienced 
fighters, and it was expected that 
their greater maturity might have 
given them an edge over the younger 
men in the lighter ~veight classes. 
It worked out rather the opposite 
way, however. 
_. Although the Ceylonese performed 
creditably—two of them were run 
ners-up, and another was outpointed 
by the eventual winner in his first 
fight—they lacked the verve and 
sting of their more youthful]. oppo 


nantg ; 


Australia sent a team of rugged, 
aggressive boxer-fighters and was a 
stronger all-round team than that of 


New Zealand, even though it failed 


to take a title. 

Australia provideg one of the 
pluckiest and most popular boxers 
in the competition, light-weight Bill 
Barber, who fought al] the way 
through with a painful injury to the 
third knuckle in his right hand, yet 
managed to reach the final and give 
England’s clever Ronny Latham a 
stiff battle for the title. Barber had 
to have pain-deadening injections in 
his hand for each fight. 

New Zealand provided an entrant 
for each weight, but lack of experi: 


ence counted heavily against its rep’. 


resentatives, and all, with the excep 
tion of Creagh, appeared over-trained 

Most of the local men had been in 
steady training since April or May 
of last year without any real break. 
and were too finely drawn to last the 
pace. Each New Zealander was 


worn out before the start of the third - 


round of his bout. 

The Canadians were rather dis 
appointing. The tall light-weight 
from Montreal, Eddie Haddad, gave 


Latham a great fight in the semi. 


finals, but- the other Canadians 


appeared to be reared in the Austra > 
-lian style of whirlwind punching, but 


without the accuracy or timing 
needed to make this style of fighting 
really effective. 

Rhodesia sent three strong, solid 
boxers but they, like the New Zea 
landers, appeared to suffer from lack 


of experience in good company 


Feather-weight Vercuil was the most 


successful performer, being runner 


up in his weight, but he was soundly 
beaten by Gilliland in the final, and 
did not look to be in the same class 
as England’s unlucky Brander. 


ENGLISH WERE GOOD> 


lt was probably. experience gained 
in area and Continental tournaments 
that put the English boxers in a 
different category from any of the 


other entrants. even the iron-barked. 


South Africans. 


Whereas New Zealand entrants, 
probably the least experienced of all. 
numbered their fights in tens, the 
Englishmen, even the younger ones, 
numbered theirs in hundreds. Most 
New Zealand entrants had had only 
about 30 or 40 fights. Several of the 
Englishmen had had about 300. 


-Most~marked advantage from this 


experience was in weaving, ducking, 


and counter-nunching. | | 


Yea 


Clever head-work was a charac 
teristic of the Englishmen, as it was, 
to a slightly lesser extent. of the 
Scots. nia . 

No award was made for the most 
scientific boxer in the tournament, 
but if there had been it is likely 
that the chief contenders would have 
been the Englishmen Terry Rat 
cliffe, welter-weight, and Don Scott, 
with the Scots fly-weight, Hugh Riley, 
worthy of serious consideration. 


scott was so far ahead of either 
of the other two light-heavy- weights 


that his true ability could not be... 


assessed. But his straight, clean, 
orthodox punching with either hand 
was beautiful to watch. 

He did not waste an ounce of 
energy. Every punch was well and 


truly delivered with the glove prop | 


erly closed, striking with the 


~ Knuckle, and with all his. weight. 


behind it. 


Ratcliffe was more the weaving, 
ducking, counter-punching type, who 
was seen to particularly good advan- 
tage when he gave New _Zealand’s 
best boxer, Jim MclIvor. a boxing 
lesson in the semi-final. 


Little Riley, hindered in training 
by a back injury, proved himself 


adept at beating his opponents to the ~ 


punch, and did a lot of damage with 
a short inside right to the jaw. He 


delivered this punch with bewilder 
ing speed and with plenty of power. 
The standard of boxing generally, 


was a little below what was expec 
ted. Some old-timers declared: with: 


Out any reservations, that it was. 


definitely not as: good as it should 


have been—but then, of course, 


boxers are never as good as they 
used to be in the ‘‘old days,” whether 
those days are ten, twenty or thirty. 
years old. 


The first night was without doubt 
lacking in the class of boxing that 
keen followers of the game in Auck: 
land expected from such a collection 
of champions from all parts of the 
Empire. However, there was a 
marked upward trend on the second 
night, especially when Ratcliffe 
turned on his dazzling display against 
McIvor, and there. were some real 
fireworks in the finals. But there 
were some dul] patches amongst the 
purple. : 

The tournament was well conduc 
ted. Though there were one or two 
raw decisions, the judging generally 
was on a much higher plane than 
was apparent at the 1948 Olympics, 
when over 80 per cent of the judges 
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| were ruled out as unsatisfactory be 
| fore the tournament was completed. 
| Greatest upset of the tournament 
| - was the defeat of the South African 
| Dennis Shepherd in the first series 
| of the light-weight class by Austra 

lia’s Bill Barber. Shepherd, runner: 
a up in the 1948 Olympic feather: 
| weight division, was below his best 

form, and was comfortably beaten 

by the well-equipped Australian. 


FLY-WEIGHT  .-. 


Scotland’s Hugh Riley came up 
against a skilful young Australian, 
Ron Gower, in his first bout in the 
fly:-weight. It was fairly even pegging 
in the first round, with the two 
fast moving lads skirmishing to get 
the range. In the second round Riley 
was slipping inside Gower’s hooks 
| with short snappy punches to the 
| head and hard rips with either hand 

to the body. ; 

Riley scored freely in this round, 
but could not stop the fit Australian 
from moving in, tossing solid hooks 
to the head. Early in the third, 
Riley brought his hard inside right 
‘to the jaw into action, and shook 
Gower several times. Gower, show 
ing. the traditional toughness of his 
countrymen, still kept looking for a 

~ knock-out, but could not match Riley 
in speed, and the latter won fairly 
decisively. 

Rangy K. Edwin—the K. stands 
for an unpronouncahbie and almost 
unspellable name—had too much ex: 
‘perience for the New Zealand vete 
ran. Bernie Maddern, in their first 
‘round bout. Maddern, selected as a 
reserve, got a fight when New Zea- 
land’s first. string, Colin Shanks, 
eould: not make the weight. 


Maddern made a come-back las? 
year after a long lay-off since. win 
ning New Zealand titles before the 
war, and, although he put up a cre- 
ditable showing, could not counter 
EQdwir’s accurate left hooks to the 
head and rights to the heart. He 
faded in the last round for Edwin to 
win clearly. 7 | 

Marcus Temple, good - looking 
young South African, used — solid, 
straight punches to the head to pick 
off the bustling little Canadian, 
Ronnie Muir, in their first-round 
bout. He piled up the points in the 
latter stages. when *“uir was feeling 
“the strain of trying to force the fight 

and taking a lot of jabs to the head 

in the process: 

In their semi-final Edwin and 
Temple turned on an int ‘sting 
bout, Kdwin’s greater range enab- 
ling him to trouble Temple with 

- hooks to the head despite Temple’s 

stylish straight punching. If any- 

thing, Temple was the better boxer, 
“put. Bdwin’s punches: >. were 
effective and. he deserved his. win. 





c~ 


Riley: wha had drawn the bye to. 


go straight into the semi-final round 

with Gower,. was able in the final 
to succeed where Temple had failed. 
in getting inside Edwin’s hooks with 
effective rights to th jaw and right 
and left rips t. the body. 5 


cast 





more — 
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Edwin tried to slow Riley down 
with his left hooks to the head, but 


Riley slipped. many of these punches _ 
and countered well. Again, his short | 


inside right was his most effective 
individual punch. He won the final 
and the title by a clear margin. _ 

Temple took third place when 
Gower defaulted. | 


BANTAM-WEIGH®E 
Jan Van Ren: 
—nick-named “Smiler” for the grin 
on his face all. the time he was in 
the ring—won his way to the ban- 
tam-weight final with wins over two 
well-performed boxers, Tommy Mil- 
ler, of Scotland, holder of the Brit- 
ish title; and tall -Len Walters, of 
Canada. 
On performance, 
peared the favourite for the title, 
but the 17-year-old Van Rensberg 
was quite unconcerned about Mil 
ler’s big reputation, and ‘cheerfully 
went into the attack.from the first 
gong. Miller tried all his tricks, but 
Van Rensberg slipped and blocked 
many of -Miller’s. counter-punches 


and feinted the Scot into position 


for some nice rights. 

Walters had shown himself a fast, 
snappy puncher in outpointing New 
Zealand’s Bobby Broadhurst in his 
first fight. Broadhurst had been 
much below best form, being appar- 
ently considerably under weight, but 
Walter’s performance had been inv 
pressive and it appeared that he 
might give Van .Rensberg- plenty to 


think about. 


But Van Rensberg — still grinning 
—moved steadily into the attack 


Clever T. &. Ratcliffe (England) scoring a left on W. Seewitz (Australia) in the | 
SSE: - welter-weight final. ve ae 


y 


corg, of South Africa 


Miller had : ap 


Walters, 


against the Canadian and he refused 
to be bustled by flurries of punches 
to the head. He again scored well 
with his right and varied his attack 
better than Walters to win on pomts> 

On the other side of the draw, the 
big-shouldered Ceylonese Albert 
Perera, a 30-year-old veteran of the 
1948 Olympics.and runner-up in the 
British championships, drew the bye, 
but had to go hard to get a hair-line 


decision against the Australian Merv. 


Barrett in the semifinal. 
Barrett outfought Perera in close 
exchanges in the first half of the 
‘bout, and it was only the fit Ceylon- 
ese boxer’s rather better showing in 
ine last round that won him the ver- 
1Ct; : 
In the final, Van Rensberg, with 
a piece of plaster over a cauliflower 
ear aS a memento of his bout with 
outpointed “Perera with 
strong, well-- directed punching. 
“Perera was more flashy, but Van 
Rensberg moved forward all the 
time, and with strong two-handed 
punching had Perera looking very 
tired in the last round. 
Walters took third place when he 
beat Barrett on points. 
FEATHER-WEIGHT 
New Zealand’s Billy Patterson put 
up a surprisingly good show. against 
Peter -Brander, of England, in the 
first bout of the feather-weight class. 
Brander’s aggressive. tactics were 
made to order for Paterson’s strong 
counter-punching, and after Patter: 
son had punished Brander with hooks 
to the head in the second round, he 
appeared likely to win. | 
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Patterson was a spent force after 
this round, however, and Brander 
was right on top in the grandstand / 
finish to comfortably win the last 
round and the decision. 


Tony Fisher, of Australia, out. 
pointed Joppy Pretorious, of South. . 
Africa, in a slugging match almost 
devoid of science, but packed with 
action. Fisher was a little more 
accurate than his opponent. 


Andy Vercuil, of Rhodesia, -boxed 
coolly to outuc.at a whirlwind Cana- 
dian, Frank White, who wasted a lot 
of energy in roundhouse Swings that 
went nowhere near the mark. 


In the semi-final, Brander gave a 
classic exhibition of how to handle 
a southpaw when he slipped round 
and under Scottish Henry G..uand’s 
long right to score with short rights 
to the head and body. 


To aost onlookers, Brander ap- 
peared to do everything. right after - 
taking some right jabs to the head 
in the first round, but the judges » 
thought otherwise and gave the ver- 
dict to Gilliland on’ points. 

Vercuil was having the better of’: 
Fisher in the other semi-final when 
he opened a cut over Fisher’s eye 
and the referee. stopped the bout to 
name Vercuil the winner. 

In the final, Vercuil tried to take 
a leaf out of Brander’s book by toss- 
ing right-hand punches at Gilliland’s 
head. Unlike Brander, though, he 
left himself wide open in the pro- 
cess and took a lot of right jabs to 
the head, and Gilliland won clearly. 


LEFT: Creagh (New Zealand), on left, defeating 
Cousins (Australia) in the heavy-weight final. 


BELOW: The bantam-weight final between Perera. 
(Ceylon), on left, and Van Rensburg (South 
Africa), 














the: = Canadian 


“Brander beat Fisher on points for 
third place. = 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 


As usual, the light-weight division 
drew most entriss and provided some 
of the best boxing. England’s Ron- 
nie Latham started well with an 
impressive win over the Ceylonese, 
Edwin Grey. Latham slowed Grey 
down with ‘vicious two-handed 
punching to the body in the first two 
rounds, and switched his attack to 


‘the head in the third round. 


Bill Barber, of Australia, boxed 


soundly and hit crisply to outpoint 


the favourite, Dennis Shepherd, of 
South Africa, first time out. Barber 
defended his body well against 
southpaw Shepherd’s left rips and 
was stronger than Shepherd in toe- 


-to-toe exchanges. : 


The New Zealand southpaw Jim 


-Barnden and Lindsay, “K.O. King 


of Rhodesia,” had a keen tussle, with 


Barnden having the better of the. 


second round, but fading badly in 
the third. Neither boxed  particu- 


— larly well, and Barnden appeared a 


little lucky to get the decision. 


Some of the hardest punching, 
pound for pound, in the whole tour- 
nament was seen when Latham met 
sorthnaw Eddie 
Haddad in the first semi-final. 
Haddad was on top in the first round 
when he upset Latham with lefts 
to. the -head, but in the: second 
Latham scored well with a more 
varied attack built round his strong 
right, and took the honours in a 
grand bout. one . 

Barber carried too many guns for 
Barnden in the other semi-final, and 
had Barnden in a bad way in the 
third round, after dropping him for 
nine with a perfect short right just 
before the end of the second. 

Barber’s pluck and style had made 
him a warm favourite with the 
crowd by the time he took the ring 
against Latham in the final, but 
even his most fervent admirers did 
not disagree with the close points 
decision in favour of Latham after 
another first-class bout. Latham 
showed rather better balance and 
speed,. and was more accurate, 
though Barber was always danger- 
ous and stopped Latham 
tracks with one beautiful right in 
the second round. = | 

Haddad won by default from Barn- 


den for third place... 


WELTER-WEIGHT : 
The New Zealand welter-weight 
champion, Jim MclIvor, strengthened 
opinions that he was New Zealand’s 
best hope for a title when he clearly 
outpointed. the strong young Rho- 
desian, Johannes Small, in the first 
bout in the welter-weight class. 
MclIvor was on the offensive early, 
sniping accurately with his straight 
left and left hook as Small tried to 
rush him in the first round. A 


right to the body slowed Small down 
‘in the middle of the round, and Mc- 
Iver--forced the fighting with two- 


-aecurately to slow the 


in-his? 


handed punching late in- the round. 
In the second, Small opened up 
strongly, but McIvor again fought 
him off and floored him for a no- 


- count shortly before the bell.» 


McIvor got right on top in the 
third and put Small down four times 


ito win well.on points. 


England’s Terry Ratcliffe came up 
against a spoiling fighter in-a wild 
and woolly Canadian, Johnny 
Ravenda, in the other first-round 
bout, and though he won easily, did 
not have many chances to show his 
rare boxing skill.- 

Against McIvor in the semi-final, 
though, Ratcliffe gave one of the 
best displays of the tournament to 
win on points decisively. He blocked 
many of MclIvor’s best punches, 
rode others, and weaved and ducked 
to make MclIvor miss entirely some- 
times=. 2" s~ 

And always Ratcliffe was in posi- 


tion to counter. when Mclvor_ at- 


tacked, and to attack when Mclvor 
let up for a breather. In the latter 
part of the bout he often beat Mc- 
Ivor to the punch. and was right.on 
top at. the finish. : ? 

Alex Obersekeye, of Ceylon, came 
up a cool, strong puncher, Aus- 
tralia’s. Bill Seewitz, in the second 
semi-final and Seewitz proved just 
too tough. Obersekeye threw more 
punches in the first two rounds, but 


Seewitz directed his attack more > 


Ceylonese 
down in the second round. 

In the third Seewitz hammered 
Obeyesekere unmercifully and the 
referee stopped the bout when the 
Ceylonese was well gone. 

Seewitz made a gallant effort in 
the final, ‘but, as against MclIvor, 
Ratcliffe showed speed and uncanny 


anticipation to win on points. Mov- , 


ing like quicksilver and _— jabbing, 
hooking and ripping with both 
hands, Ratcliffe -emerged a very 
worthy winner. 

Obeyesekere took third place by 
default from Mclvor. — . 


MIDDLE-WEIGHT _ 


Touns~ Van .Schalkwyk, strong, 
ealm, young South African, had his 
hardest fight in his first outing 
against an. unorthodox, but very 


tough and dangerous Canadian, Bill: 


Pinkus= ‘ : 

Taller and rangier than the South 
African, Pinkus rained blows from 
all angles and, theugh Van Schal- 


kwyk was clearly the better boxer, 


he could not afford to take any risks. 


- He showed a good shift to slide out 


of the way of Pinkus’ rushes in the 
second round and counter with lefts 
to the head and a perfectly -timed 
right uppercut to the heart. ~ 


Though these blows clearly hurt 


Lie 


Pinkus, the Canadian kept coming, 
plying a clubbing right in the third - 


round that drew blood from the 
South African’s nose, and could have 
proved a match-winning punch for 
all its lack of grace had Van Schal- 


kwyk not showed coolness and skill. 


above ‘the average. | 


The New Zealander, Jim Beal, 
drew the bye to go-straight ‘into the 
final, but, though he put up a game 


‘showing, was. clearly outpointed. ° 


Van Schalkwyk hooked Beal. effec- 
tively to the head and punished-him 
with his right to the heart. 


Beal tried orthodox left and right 


‘hooks, but could make little impres- 


sion, and in the third round was 
rocked by rights to the head and 
several times spun right round 
under the impact of Van Schal- 
kwyk’s body blows. Best features of. 
Beal’s performance were his game- 
ness and ability to absorb punish- 
ment. . 


LIGHT-HEAVY-WEHIGHT , 
Tall, well-built Don Scott, of Eng- 


land, came with a good reputation 


as runner-up in the 1948 Olympic 
light-heavy-weight, and. did not take 
long to.show that that: reputation 
was well-earned. < . 


In his first bout against the Aus- 


tralian, Jack Taylor, he scored 
nicely with his straight left and left 
hook in the: first round...--In the 
second round he brought his per- 
fectly. timed right cross -into -play, 
and the referee stopped the bout 
halfway through the round~ after 
Taylor had taken some very -solid 


punishment. ; Sete 

Scott really turned on the heat-in 
the final against the even taller 
Chris ~ Rollinson, hard-punching 
young -New Zealand light-heavy- 
weight champion. Be 

Rollinson staked everything on an 
attempt to score a quick knock-out 
and went for Scott from the first 
gong. He succeeded in ~ bustling 
Scott fa: a moment, but Scott soon 
started snaking out his stinging left 
jab to set the New Zealander back 
on=his=heels an — es 

Midway. through the round Scott 


-eaught Rollinson coming in with a 


perfect short right to the chin, and 
Rollinson crashed through the ropes. 
He was up at nine, to take another 


dose of the same medicine and crash 
- to the canvas again for the same 


count. = 


Wearily, gamely, he dragged him- 
self upright. again, and again an- 


other right sent him -crashing like 


a felled kauri log in a shower of 
resin dust in Scott’s corner. This 
time the referee did not bother to 
count, but raised Scott’s hand in 
victory. ¢ : 


HEAVY-WEIGHT 


There were only two entrants for 
the heavy-weight, Frank Creagh, of 
New Zealand, and Sid Cousins, of 
Australia. New. Zealanders had not 
fancied Creagh’s chances, but when 
they saw how slow and cumbersome 
Cousins proved to be in the first 


‘round the packed house sensed _ vic- 


tory and rose to a man to cheer 


Creagh on. 


Creagh, a southpaw, showed: his 
greatest attributes, fitness and deter- 
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mination, in forcing the fight. He 
battered the ponderous Cousins all 
round the ring in the second and 
third rounds to win by a big points 


margin—and the crowd nearly 


brought the hvouse down as_ it 


acclaimed -New Zealand’s first-ever 


victory in Empire Games boxing. 


Official Results 
: BOXING : 


FLY-WEIGHT 
(Holder: J. Joubert, South Africa) 
First Round 


K. Edwin (Ceylon) beat R. J. Maddern 
(New Zealand) on points. M. L. W. 
Temple (South Africa) ‘beat H. Riley 
(Scotland) on points. 


Second Round 


Riley beat R. C. Gower (Australia) on 
points. Edwin beat Temple on points. 


FINAL 


Riley beat EHdwin on points. 


Third Place 


Temple won by default. 





BANTAM-WEHEIGHT 
(Holder: W. H. Butler, England) 


First Round © 


L. Walters (Canada) beat R. A. Broad: 
hurst (New Zealand) on points. J. C. J. 
van Rensburg (South Africa) beat T. G. 
Miller (Scotland) on points. 


Second Round 
A. Perera (Ceylon) beat M. Barrett 


(Australia) on points. van Rensburg. 


beat Walters on points. 


- FINAL | 


Van Rensburg beat Perera on points. 
Third place 
Walters won by default. 
FHATHER-WEIGHT 
(Holder: A W_  Henricus. Ceylon, 


First Round 


P Brander (BHngland) beat W. Patter- 
son (New Zealand) on points. A. Fisher 


(Australia) beat J. Pretorius (South 


Africa). -0n2points: +2" A W.  Vercuil 


(Rhodesia) beat F. White (Canada) on. 
‘points ; 


Second Round 


“A. Gilliland (Scotland) beat Brander 
on points. Vercuil beat Fisher by a 
t.k.o in the second round 


The Rhodesian “K.O.” King (left) forces New Zealander Jim Barnden to the ropes 
during their light-weight first round bout. Barnden won on points. 


FINAL 
Gilliland beat Vercuil on points. 


Third place 
Brander. beat Fisher on points. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 
(Holder: H. Groves, England) 
First Round 


R. Latham (England) beat B. Grey 
(Ceylon) on points. W. R. Barber (Aus: 
tralia) beat D. G. Shepherd (South Africa) 
on points. J. HE. Barnden (New Zealand) 
beat E. L. King (Rhodesia) on points. . 


Second Round 


Latham beat BE. Haddad (Canada on 
points Barber beat Barnden on points, 


FINAL 3 
Latham peat Jarber on points. 


Third place 
Haddad won py default. 


WHLTEHR-WEIGHT 
(Holder, W Smith. Australia) 


Kirst Round z | 


J. Mclvor (New Zealand) beat J. small “ 
(Rhodesia) on points. T.° S. Ratcliffe 
(England) beat J Ravenda (Canada) on ~ 
points - es 

Second Round 


W. Seewitz (Australia) beat A. Obeye- 
sekere (Ceylon) by a t.k.o. in the third 
round. Ratcliffe beat Mclivor on points. 


FINAL te 
Ratclitte beat Seewitz on points.. 


Third place 
Obeyesekere won by default, 


MIDDLE-WEHIGHT 
(Holder: D. P. Reardon. Wales) 


Semi-Final 


T. van Schalkwyk (South Africa) beat 
W. Pinkus (Canada) -on points. : 


FINAL 


Van Schalkwyk beat J. Beal (New Zea- 
land) on points. 


, Third place 
_ Pinkus won ‘by default... 


LIGHT-HEAVY-WEIGHT ~ | 

(Holder; N Wolmarans South Africa) - 
Semi-Final | 

D. £. Scott (England) pent J. -faylor 


(Australia) by a t.k.o the second 
round. 


FINAL 


Scott beat C. Rollinson (New Zealand) 
by a t.K.o. in the first round. 


} Third place. 
Taylor won by default. 


HHAVY-WEIGi.T 
(Holder: T. Osborne, Canada) 


FINAL 


KF. Creagh (New Zealand) beat 8. -J, g 
Cousins (Australia) on points. 


Empire Games = CYCLING 


Ten Mile Was The Highlight 


Easily the highlight of the cycling at the raphe: Games was the thrilling fost 


‘With only the width of a narrow, 


silk-finished tyre between the first” 


and second men over the line, it 
brought nearly 40,000 people to. their 
feet; cheering frantically, as Les 
Lock, the magnificent young cyclist 
from Christchurch, New Zealand, 
battled foot by desperate foot to 
overhaul W. Heseltine, the Aus- 
tralian. The victory was to Aus- 
tralia, however, but so close had 
been the margin that the result, 
when announced, was greeted by a 
minor demonstration of hostility. 


It would: have been a wonderful 
finish to the Games if New Zealand 
could have taken the last title as 
well as the first, won by Harold 
Nelson in the six miles, but the issue 
in this last race of the Empiad was 
decided by Australian strategy, as 
the road race had been. In Hesel- 
tine, K. J. Caves: and B. Coombes, 
Australia sent over three cyclists 
who rode in no other event. and 
whose sole aim was teaming. to 
ensure that one was in a position 
to have the edge on the rest of the 
field at the finish. 


It was a field of siiurpione and 
near-champions for that last classic 
race, which was watched by pro- 
bably the biggest gathering that has 
ever witnessed a cycling fixture in 
New Zealand. 

Heseltine, Caves, Cyril Cartwright 
‘(England), Tommy Godwin (Eng- 
land), F. Tredrea (New Zealand) and 


E. P. Bransfield (Rhodesia) had been - 


the most prominent tirougnhout the 
race. 


The form of Cartwright in par- 
ticular was astounding, as earlier in 
the evening he had made a sensa- 
tional ride to beat Russell -Mock- 
ridge, the brilliant Australian, for 
the only cycling title the Austra- 
lians did not capture. Throughout 
the ten miles he was one of those 
who repeatedly attempted to spread- 
agle the field. With three laps to go 
-the pace died appreciably—everyone 
was juggling for position and watch- 
ing everyone else. Cartwright was 
in front from Tredrea and Godwin, 
with the three wary Australians 
bunched behind. 


It was a time when anything 
might happen, and it did. The three 
New Zealanders, Lock, Tredrea and 
Alan Dean, went to the front, hav- 
ing decided that if they could hold 
the field off over the last half-mile 
- one of them must havea chance. It 

“was a good move in a field of that 


race—the ten-mile championship. 


size, but-they had reckoned without 


the tenacity of the Australians. 


The Englishmen Cartwright and 
Godwin had a plan, too, but it came 
unstuck. Their strategy was for 
Cartwright to use his shattering, 
prolonged sprint to go out about 
half a mile from home and take God- 
win along with him, leaving it to 
Godwin if necessary to go on after 
the lift along and capture the cham- 
pionship. The failure of this idea 
was due to the fact that when the 
vital time came Gcedwin was unable 
to go, and Cartwright, for all his 


- prilliance, was unable to mow down 


the rest of the field unaided. 
Heseltine was. the first to catch 
Cartwright and he hung on to him 
for a hundred yards before making 
his own bid. In the meantime Lock 
had seen what the score was and 
decided that Heseltine was the man 
who had to be beaten, but the line 
was dangerously close, and Caves 
came through to hit the front.- This 
was al] Australian team work, and 
it paid handsomly, for Heseltine in- 
creased his already terrific pace and 


. § resumed the lead. This left Lock a 
‘’ matter of seconds in which to whip 


round outside Heseltine and head 
him off—an almost impossible task, 
but the gaHant young New Zealan- 
der nearly accomplished it. 


GODWIN FAILS 


The failure of Godwin was a dis- 
appointing feature of this race. Cap- 


tain of the British cycling team, he 
is the national 4000 metres pursuit. 


champion. It appeared, however, 


‘that he was unhappy throughout the 
“ride. ‘He attributed his failure to 
obtain a major placing to the fact — 

that the sprint had been too short - 


for him. He had been in a handy 
position with about four hundred 
yards to go, and had been travelling 


faster than anyone at the finish, but 


had: not had long enough in which 
to work. 

Godwin described the race as the 
roughest he had ever ridden in. 
There had been too much bumping 
and switching backwards and for- 
wards across the track for a field of 
first-class riders, he said. They had 
been crossing in front of each other 
all the time, and in the process one 
of his wheels. had been hit, but he 
had managed to keep going. 

The opinion expressed by Cart- 


“wright was that if Godwin had been 


able to go out» with him for an early 


sprint they could have won the title 


for -England. The early pace; how- 


“ever, had been a cracker. and it 
would have been hard: if.the finish ~ 


had been fought out that way. 


At one stage he had spoken to 
Godwin and they had sprinted out, 
but the field had too many experi- 
enced riders in it to let a couple of 
men of the-calibre of the English 
pair away on their own with a mile 


to go. After another brief consul- 


tation Cartwright made a similar 
move, but this time Godwin could 
not go with him. 

Cartwright considered that the 


race had been “pretty rough.” He 
said that the track was too narrow 


for a field of the size that had been 
in-the ten miles. It was over two 


years since he had ridden ina ten- 
mile fixture. He mentioned, in addi- 
tion, that his pursuit race against 
Mockridge had taken the eure out 
of: him. 


Several competitors had bad luck 
in this race. J. Millman (Canada) 
was first to retire with a puncture. 
The New Zealanders did not get to- 
gether until the closing stages, 


+» whereas the Australians lost no time 
in teaming up. A puncture, too, be- - 


fell Alan Geldard, English twenty- 
five mile champion, of the Manches- 
ter Wheelers. 


He dismounted, hurriedly: picked 
up a replacement cycle, and set out 
on a stern chase with a handicap. of 
nearly a lap, while the spectators 
cheered him vociferously for his 
gameness. Branfield, however, was- 
continuously stirring the field along, 
and these tactics on his part- 
gradually brought them. up behind 
the struggling Geldard. 


Branfield was next to puncture. 


He signalled the accident, rode a 


lap ona flat tyre, and then picked 
up.a replacement cycle to carry on. 
The stop cost him half a lap, and in 
the meantime Cartwright and God- 
win were making: their move, so 
the result was that he, £003. was 
out of the race. 


4,000 METRES PURSUIT 


The 4,000 metres individual pur- 
suit championship was a new spec- 


-tacle to thousands who attended the 


Empire Games, as this type of rid- 
ing is not widely followed in New 
Zealand. Riders start off on oppo- 
site sides of a circuit, only two being 
on the track at a time. They ride in 
the same direction and are able to 
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check their positions on each other 
all the time. . ; 7 

On the way they had performed in 
the heats, Cartwright and Mockridge 
were obviously the likely finalists. 
That was the way it worked out, and 
the air was full of tension as they 
settled on their marks. Suddenly 
there was a sharp report, but it was 
not the gun—it was Mockridge’s 


“tyre. Repairs were smartly effected, . 


and the pair of champions set out on 
a thrilling ride against each other. 
A feature of the riding of. Cart: 
wright is his streamlined posture. 
He settles right down over his 
handles in a deep crouch, and simply 
slaves at the pedals. Mockridge, on 


‘the other hand, seldom shows signs 


of strain, and was easily the steadiest 

rider seen at Western Springs. 
Besides being the possessor of a 

shattering sprint, Mockridge is a 


sensational beginner, going away 
from the mark with devastating 
acceleration. He used his starting 


ability to such purpose .that he was 
ten yards up on Cartwright with 
half-a lap done. It was a fascinating 
sight to see these two brilliant riders 


on opposite sides of the circuit, 


fighting back at each other yard for 
yard and lap for lap. > 
While Mockridge appeared to be 


: tiring slightly at the halfway mark, 


Cartwright was only just settling to 
his work, and he began to spin round 


the track at such speed that he was 


soon twenty yards up on the Austra- 
lian. He was showing a repetition 
of the killing pace that had enabled 
him to lap W. Hamilton (Canada) 
on the first night. To have lapped 
such a brilliant rider as Mockridge 
would indeed.-have been a Sensational 
performance, but Cartwright had 


gone halfway towards achieving this 


at the finish, and in recognition of 
his gallant ride he received thun- 
derous acclamation. - : 

In the race for third place, Lock, 


riding with clever judgment, came 
‘from behind the last two laps to 


beat J. Hamilton (Scotland) by over 
2sec. The Scot.had a slight lead on 
the New Zealander in the early 
stages, and maintained it until Lock 
put everything he had into the last 
two: laps. -~ : | , 

- Mockridge had easily beaten a 
polished cyclist in Branfield in the 
heats of the pursuit series, having a 
margin of a hundred yards. There 
was an odd number in this event, 
with the result that there was no 
rider to compete against Malcolm 
Campbell, of Wales, so he rode over 
the course in an effort to improve the 


lowest time registered by any of the 


semi-finalists (Lock), and failed. 
Hamilton said after the pursuit 
series that he did not feel particu- 
larly good for them, and had found 
it hard work all the way. It was only 
the third time he had ridden:in such 
a fixture. - oe 
Cartwright, on the other hand, 


' . must have been right at the top of 
his form, for he had beaten the time 
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he put up only once previously— 
when. he- was runner-up in the world 


pursuit event at Copenhagen. Re-: 
viewing the race, he said that Mock- 
-ridge had had him worried over the 


first few laps, but he had depended 
on his-even style of riding to pull 


-him up in the closing stages. Cart- — 
wright, who rode a 92 gear, may be 


a jinx on Mockridge, for-he beat him 
at their only’ previous meeting at 
Herne Hill just after the last 
Olympics. ~ 

This brilliant English rider has a 
little superstition in him. He would 
not look at the gold medals awarded 
champions before the race, believing 


that he would not win a prize if he 
had seen. He had a good look at one . 


afterwards, however—it was his. 
VIOCKRIDGE’S DOUBLE 


The titles in the two remaining 
track events—the 1,000 metres time 
trial and the 1,000 metres sprint— 


went to Mockridge. 


Mockridge, riding third, clocked 
Imin 13.4sec, which is .1sec inside 
the time registered by Dupont 


(France), who won this event at 


the Olympics.. By the time it came 
round to the turn of Sid.. Patterson, 


the Australian who holds the world 


title (he rode ninth), it was obvious 


* that Mockridge was the man he 


would have to beat. Just before he 
was due to ride there was a partial 
failure of the lights, and rather than 
hold up the programme he consented 
to ride on a semi-darkened track.~ 
At that he clocked Olympic time, 
which gave him second «place, and in 
view of. the narrowness of the margin 
separating the two Australians it will 
always remain -an open . question 
whether he would have equalled the 
time put up:by Mockridge if. all the 


--lights had been. on.: = : 


Godwin, whose time was .1sec 


~ pehind that of Patterson, filled third. 
' place. There were two scratchings 


from this event: Hamilton (Scotland) 
and Campbell (Wales). The first four 
men (Cartwright was fourth) beat 
the Games record of 1lmin 15.2sec 
previously held by Bob Porter (Aus- 


tralia), and the New Zealand record 


of 1min 14.2sec. 

- This is not surprising when it is 
remembered that Mockridge is an 
Australian Olympic representative. 


-His appearance at the Empire Games, 


however, were his swan scng in 
cycling, for he is giving the game up. 
Originally a road rider, Mockridge 
turned to the track when the muscles 
at the back of his knees began to 
tighten, unfitting him for long-dis- 
tance riding. It took three months 
for the trouble to be diagnosed. 


Official Results 
1000 METRES. . 
(Holder: E. L. Gray, Australia) 


Kirst. Round 
S. Patterson (Australia) beat L. Atkin- 


“son (Canada). Time, 12.5s. T. C. God- 


win (England) beat C, Bazzano (Aus- 
tralia). Time, 13s. R. Mockridge (Aus. 
tralia) beat A. W. Stonex (New Zealand). 


*(Canada). Time, 12.8s. 


Bazzano. Time, 13s. 


Time, 12.8s. K. Bennett (Rhodesia) beat 
R.. A. Geldard (England). Time, 13.2s.-. 
G. A. Avery (New Zealand) beat E. Oland 
D. C. H. Olive 
(New Zealand) beat E. Evans (Rhodesia), 
with J. Millman (Canada). third. Time, 


12.9s. 
Re-Selected Heats 
Bazzano beat Atkinson. Time, 14.1s. 
Stonex beat Millman. Time, 14.2s. Evans 
beat Oland, with Geldard third. Time, 
14.18, Final of re-selection heats: Baz- 
zano beat Stonex and Evans. Time. 13.7s. 


QUARTER-FINALS 
~ Kirst Round 


Olive beat Godwin Time, 12.8s. Mock- | 


ridge beat Bennett. Time, 12.8s.  Patter- 
son beat Stonex. Time, 12.9s.—~ Avery beat 
Bazzano . Time, 12.9s. 


= Second Round - 
' Olive beat Godwin. Time, 12.8s. Mock- 
ridge beat Bennett. Time, 13s, Patterson 
beat -.Stonex. Time. 13.8s. Avery beat 


SEMI-FINALS 

First Round 
- Patterson beat Avery. Time, 13.38 
Mockridge beat Olive. Time, 12.9s. 


Second Round 
Patterson. beat Avery. Time,  13.3s. 
Mockridge beat Olive Time, 12.9s. 
Race for First Place —First-heat: Mock: 
ridge beat Patterson. Time, 12.3s. Second 





heat: Mockridge beat Patterson. Time, 
535; 
Race for Third  Place.—First heat: 


Avery beat Olive. Time, 12.8s. Second 
heat: Olive beat Avery Time, 12.6s. Third 
heat: Avery beat Olive. Time... 13s. 


FINAL PLACINGS 


- Mockridge (Aust.) Peete EE Sie sweet 1 
Patterson.“CA ist) ) Site SS eee ee 2 
Avery. <ON.Z.)s. 30. ee ee 3 


4000 METRES INDIVIDUAL 
~~ PURSUIT 
First Round 
J. Hamilton (Scotland) beat L. P.-Lock 
(New Zealand). Time, 5m 26,7s. C. Cart: 


wright (England) lapped W. Hamilton 


(Canada), Mockridge (Australia) beat BE. . 


‘-P. Branfield (Rhodesia). Time, 5m_ 40s. 
M. T. Campbell (Wales) -rode alone against 


time, but he registered 5m 40.4s, ‘and 


---Lock,. whose. time was. 5m 29.6s, went 
‘into the .semi-finals. 


SEMI-FINALS 

Cartwright-beat Lock. Time, 5m 21.2s, 
Mockridge beat Hamilton. Time, 5m 28s. 
- Race for First Place.—Cartwright. beat 
Mockridge. Cartwright’s time, 5m 16.3s; 
Mockridge’s time, 5m 27s. 

Race for Third Place——Lock beat Hamil- 
ton. Lock’s time. 5m 26.7s; Hamilton’s 
time,-5m_ 28.2s. 


FINAL PLACINGS 
Cartwright: (Eng.) “Sle se ee 
Mockridge (AuUSt.) 0 22.5. 05 tee ees 2 


Lock (N.Z.) Fine a sree aoe Mike wo 
10-MILE CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Holder: W. W. Maxfield, England, 

7 “24m 44s.) — 
W. Heseltine (Aust),.28m 23.4s ..... 1 
L.° Po Lock™ (N. 29s 3 Ben oe dee one EEE 
K; J. Caves “CAUst2) Sees eee 3 


Heseltine’s time is’ an Empire Games 
record. 


1000 METRES TIME TRIAL 


(Holder: R. Porter, Australia, 1m 15.2s) 
R. Mockridge. (Aust.), 1m _13.4s ...... 1 
S.-Patterson- (Aust. $21m613:5s 22 Se. = 2 
T-=C:-Godwin:-(Eng:).;. IM 1336s os. 3 


Cc. Cartwright (England), Im 15.1s; L. 


P. Lock (New Zealand), 1m 16.2s; R. A. 
Geldard (England), 1m 16:5s; C. M. Simp- 
son (New Zealand), 1m _ 16.5s; I. L. G. 
Hughes (New Zealand), 1m 17.1s; J. Mill- 
man (Canada), 1m_ 18.2s; _ R. Bennett 
(Rhodesia), -1m 18.6s; I. Evans. (Rho- 
desia), 1m 18.8s; R. = Carmichaél (Aus- 


tralia), 1m 19.5s; W. Hamilton (Canada), 


im 19.8s; E. P. Branfield (Rhodesia), Im 
19.9s; L. Atkinson (Canada), 1m 20s. 

Mockridge’s time bettered the Games 
record. . 
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“THE START: Coming round the Brighton Road corner in the first lap of the road race. 
T. R. Carter (N.Z.) and E. G. Lambert (N.Z.), inside. 


e S 


H. Sutherland (Australia) leads 


THE FINISH: Suthegland winning by Inches from Carter and J. Fowler (Australia). | 
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100 KILOMETRE ROAD RACE Se 
~ Australians Clever 


Tactics, plus hard luck that befell the New Zealand Olympic representative, Nick Carter. won the 1950 
: ee _ British Empire road cycling title for Australia. ee a! 


This statement in no way detracts _ 


from the brilliant performance of the 


Australians, for the finish proved- 


that they were fully capable of cop- 
ing with their share of hard luck as 
well as anyone else. seo oes 
Only a few laps of the course of 
five and a quarter. miles had: been 


covered when it became plain that, - 


barring accidents, the issue lay be- 
tween the southern Dominions, and 


it remained that way until the end. — 


First over the line, as was ob- 
viously planned by the Australians, 
was their magnificent sprinter, Hec 
Sutherland. He had been carefully 
nursed - by his team-mates, Peter 


Pryor and Jack Fowler, for most of- 


the journey, and at the finish came 
through and did what was required 
of him with sparkling brilliance. 


A FINE TEAM - 


The Australian team was an ad- 
mirable blending of youth and speed, 
and it is open to question whether 
Carter, the New Zealand star, in 
spite of the way he wore down 
Fowler at the finish and tore after 
Sutherland, would not have been 
third if Pryor had not lost about five 
minutes with a puneture and ex- 
pended a lot of stamina on a grim 
chase’ to catch the field-in two or 
three laps before the sprint. 


The Australians, with Sutherland 
as their ace, conformed to qa perfect 
plan of strategy, and apart from the 
puncture which delayed Pryor, every- 
thing went right for them. Even 
then, the great ride put up by Pryor 
enabled them to finish with a com- 
plete team—more than any other 
nation with other than a single in- 
dividual representing it was able to 
do. eo 3 


) The last lap was not particularly 
fast, and there again the. pattern of 
Australian strategy was plainly vis- 
ible. In the course of the last lap 
Sutherland, Fowler, and Carter made 
a break on Alf Newman (England) 
-and Malcolm Campbell (Wales). 


The Australians were probing the 
strength of the field. Had Carter not 
been able to go with them, they 
would have cleared « then and 
there, but the tall, rang. New Zea- 
- Jander was right there, so the thing 
to do was wait, depend on Suther- 
land to mow him down at the finish, 
and hope that the pace could be kept 
down to enable Pryor to catch up 
and help cope with him. : 


Again luck was with the Austra 


- lians, for both things happened, and 
even though Fowler was third over ' 
‘the line there was a grin a mile wide 


on his face as he shot past, for he 


could see that the last piece of the | 
plan had fallen neatly into place— 


Carter could not catch Sutherland. 


There has been a certain amount 
of controversy over the ability of 
Carter ever since the Olympic Games, 
in which he had no chance of show: 
ing his ability properly in an inter- 
national field because he was elimin- 
ated by three punctures which left 
him fifteen minutes behind, and it 
was impossible for him to catch the 


cream of the world road cycling. 
talent under such a handicap. 


ENGLISH TEAM DISRUPTED 


It would have been ‘interesting to 
see what would have happened if 


Eric Holroyd, the English captain.- 


had not been-eliminated in the early 


stages with-cycle trouble, for New- 
riding, like 


man, his team-mate, 
Campbell, as an individual for a long 


distance, was one of the select six 


who were there for the run home. 


Alan Geldard, the English 25-mile- 


champion, did not start. 


Accidents and the grimmest pro- 
cess known to any sport, elimination 
by the test of sheer endurance, had 


reduced the field to that number go- 


ing into the ninth lap, and only 
national champions were left. Karly 
victims of both factors were the 
Canadians, W. Hamilton, L. Atkin- 
son and Eric Oland, who replaced J. 
Millman. 


-E. P. Branfield (Rhodesia) and J. 
Hamilton (Scotland) were others who 
failed to hold the field as it sorted 


itself out in the sizzling duel between. 


Carter and the Australian trio. Camp- 
bell rode a great race, but was un- 
happy during the last two or three 
laps, and it was a tribute to him that 
he summoned a good enough burst at 
the. finish to beat Newman. 


A gusty wind made things tough 
on the day of the race, and Carter, 
in spite of the intensive study he 
had made of the course, was not able 
at any stage to clock the 50 miles 
an hour that had amazed followers 
of cycling when trials for the selec- 
tion of a New Zealand team were 
held. The best he could-do in the 
conditions was 40 miles an hour, and 
he found himself by no means the 
only rider able to do that. 


~ 


Tactics 


SOME BAD LUCK 
It is by no means unfair: to the 
Australians to’ wonder what would 


‘have happened if Ted Lambert and 


J. S. Downie had been able to stay in 
and help Carter. For that matter, 
of course, Branfield might well have 
done better if E.-Evans, his fellow: 
Rhodesian, had started. 

Lambert lost nearly a lap when his 


* chain slipped only a couple of miles 


from the start, and the assistance 
that he might have been able to give 
Carter is shown by the stamina he 
expended in _toiling grimly on alone 
for nearly fifty miles before the 
field of. champions was able to over: 
haul him. Even when they caught 
him, he was unable to help Carter, 
as the rules forbid a lapped compet: 
itor taking any part in pacemaking. 

Downie, too, had hard luck—he fell 
after hitting Carter’s wheel, but 


gamely remounted and battled on. 


It was as much a commentary on his 
own endurance as on the strategy of 
Carter that he caught the field, for 
the -Olympic rider’ was. definitely 
slowing the field whenever possible 
to give him a chance of catching up. 

Actually, it was surprising in view 
of the heady riding of the Australians 
generally that they allowed this. One 
explanation was that they were feel- 
ing the need of a rest themselves at 
that stage, and knew, of course, that 
they had always the finish of Suther- 
land up their sleeves. ._ | 

For all that, no matter wrat 
country one came from, it was zood 
to see Downie ride up and give 
Carter an exultant pat on the back 
as it was. to see Pryor catch the 
leaders after his puncture. ~The spill, 


however, in which he skinned his arm 


and hip, had taken the snap out of — 


Downie, and he had no reserve of 
strength to put into the battle re 
quired to outmanoeuvre the Austra- 
lians. : 

So the road cycling race of the 1950 
British Empire Games remains a 
tribute to the planning of the riders 
in green and gold. 


Official .Result. 


100 Kilometres. 

“ (Holder: H. Binneman, South Africa) 
H. Sutherland (Aus.), 3h 138m 64s ... 
T. R. Carter (N-Z.), 3h 13m 6.5s— 

J. Fowler (Aus.), 3h 13m -6.6s 


i 
2 
3 
P. J. Pryor (Aus.),, 3h 13m _6.7s; M. T. 
Campbell (Wales), 3h 13m .6.8s; A. D. 
Newman (England), 3h 13m 7.1s; and S.. 
Downie (New Zealand), 3h 13m _ 12.7%s, 
finished in that order behind the leaders. 


PST NERS Sars 
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RR. R. Paul (England), right, winner o7 the In 
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Empire Games-FENCING 


? 


ss Addition £0 Games 


Fencing appeared for the first time on a 
and proved such a success that hopes ha 
will become a permanent part of future 


oe unknown factor from the autset 
was the number of entries. which 


-eould be attracted to this event in 


the Games programme. Any doubts 
entertained on this score were 


‘speedily set at rest. Notwithstanding 


serious - financial difficulties, teams 
were sent from Australia, Canada, 
England, and a single repr esentative 
from Scotland.. 


The total number. of competitors 


entered was forty—thirty-one men 


and nine women. But for financial 


considerations, this number certainly _. 


would have been even greater. 


Fencing occupied thirteen sessions 
from Monday to- Friday, inclusive. 
Only Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons were free. For the rest, play 
continued morning, noon and night. 
The greatest number of sessions 


- necessary for any other sport in the 


Games was six. From this.it will be 
seen that the fencing events required 
considerable powers of endurance on 
the part of the competitors. 


It was small wonder, then, that, by 


Friday night, many of the com- 
petitors were virtually “asleep on 
their feet.” — 

Although the English team was 


~ shown by the results’ to be mani- 


festly superior to its opponents, the 


- superiority was by no means so great 


as to rob the tournament of com- 
petitive interest. ~~ 

An analysis of the results reveals 
the following:— , 


Firsts Seconds Thirds Placings 
Australia. 4 as 3 6 


Ganges “0-3 Qa, 4 
England. 6 3 Or 9 
New Zealand 0 Q 0 2 


In any review of these results, 


: attention must be paid, not only to. 


the results, as stated above, but also 
to -any other factors which may 
appear to.-have influenced those 
results. The placings are, of course, 
final and are accepted as such. 
The Canadian team consisted of 


three men and one woman. Each of . 


these men competed, therefore, in all 
six of the male events. The English 
team consisted of four men and one 
woman. Each of these men competed 
in at least four events. - 

The Australian team consisted of 
eight men and three women, and in 
consequence its male members were 
less extended; while the New Zea- 


~. land team, with fifteen male mem- 
-bers, could afford to have no member 
--compete in more than two events. 


In the competitive sense, it is 
probable that the Australian team 
was the best placed so. far as num- 


bers,. at least, were concerned. Its” 


members were. not exposed to the 
considerable strain endured by the 
members of the Canadian and Eng- 
lish teams. 

On the other hand, it did not suffer 
what may have been a competitive 


disadvantage in the New Zealand 


team—that of being able to use a 
good man in more than one weapon. 

It would: be straining the truth to 
say that the sizes of the overseas 
teams were determined by:a careful 
consideration of the competitive 
factors involved. Financial con- 
siderations dictated the size of. the 
teams, and the Australians, with less 
expense to bear per person, could 


naturally afford to send the largest ; 


team. 
The performance of the Austr alian 
team was. particularly creditable 


when it is remembered that, like the ~ 
New Zealanders, this was its first 


taste of international competition: 
Since it was also the youngest team, 
and could not therefore have a great 


deal of experience to draw upon, its 


achievements were the more note- 
worthy. 

In terms of experience, the English 
team. was by far the least deficient 
and was expected to do well. The 
Canadian team was perhaps a little 
unlucky in not being able to strike 
a consistent form. At times they 
fought brilliantly; at others they suf- 
fered unexpected: ae de- 
feats. 


The New ‘Zealand. team was very 
obviously strongest in its foil sec- 
tion, which is not surprising since 
this weapon has received more than 
its share of attention with New. Zea- 
land fencers. 


The electrical epee was used for 
the first time by the Australians and 
the New Zealanders. The Austra- 
lians showed a marked aptitude with 


this weapon and won the epee teams. 


event. They were unlucky not to 
win the epee individual title with 
Lund, who fought splendidly to 
finish in third place after a barrage 
among the first three competitors. 


STYLES 


No fencer could watch a _tourna- 
ment such as this one without pay- 
ing particular attention to the vari- 
ous styles. 


n Enis Games programme during the 1950 Games 
ve been expressed that this fast and spectacular sport 
Empire Games carnivals. 


Generalisations are dangerous, but 


it would be broadly true to say that. 


the principal cleavage in styles lay 
between the Canadians and English 
on the one hand, and tke Austr alians 
and. New Zealanders on the other. 


The Canadians and English made 
much greater use of the fleche attack 
and of in-fighting. The Australians 
and New. “Zealanders used these 
methods infrequently, and fenced, 


therefore, in what might be said to- 


be a more “academic” manner. 


Whether they would feel com- 
pelled to emulate the English and 
Canadian styles as the result of 
greater international experience is 
difficult to: say. .It does. not neces- 
sarily follow, but only time can 
answer this query. Certainly many 
Australians and New Zealanders are 
at present averse to so doing. . 


The success of the English foil 
team was due in no small measure 
to Rene. Paul, the English foil cham- 
pion, who won every one of his 


bouts. Paul displayed a greater 


speed than his opponents, and better 


-fceotwork. He relied -very largely 


upon attacks having a. second or 
third intention of bringing him into 
in-fighting, which he carried on with 
great persistence. 

‘ In pursuing these tactics, he un- 
doubtedly confused .many of his op- 
ponents who were accustomed to 


breaking off in-fighting when it had | 


reached . a state of confusion. 
“The New Zealand foilists fre- 


quently were unable to resist their 
- habit of stopping when the play had 
reached that stage where they were 


used to the president of the bout 


calling a halt. In consequence, they 


were sometimes hit after they had 


stopped fighting. Despite this, the’ 


New Zealand foil team took second 
place largely becauSe it defeated the 
Canadian team. 


The Canadian play resembled that 


of Paul in that frequent use of the 
fleche attack was made, but less in- 
fighting was indulged in. 


“Both the New Zealanders and Aus- ~ 


tralian foilists lacked aggression, 


“possibly ‘because they lacked com- 


plete confidence. 


Mary Glen- Haig. (Basiand) won 
the ladies’ foil, being undefeated. 
Her strongest challenge came from 
the New Zealand foil champion, Pat 
Woodroffe, who took. second place 


after losing to Mrs. Glen-Haig in a 








— 
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very closely-tought bout. Miss Wood- 
roffe’s was easily the most outstand- 
ing performance by a New Zealander. 


The -other outstanding perform- 
ance in the foil was by 20-year-old 
Fethers, of Austrailia, who ‘took 
second place in the men’s foil. 
Fethers should go far. 


- AUSTRALIA WINS TEAMS EPEE 


The Australian defeat of the Eng- 
lish team was the surprise in the 
epee teams event. In the epee there 
was much less use of the fieche 
attack than might have been ex- 
pected, particularly as this is the 
weapon. to which this particular 
attack properly belongs. 

The character of epee play has 
been greatly influenced by the intro- 
duction of the electrical epee, which 
can separate hits to a twenty-fifth of 
a second. The modern epeeist is less 


concerned with hitting without him. 


self being hit than with hitting a 
twenty-fifth of a second before he is 
himself hit. Many deplore this de- 
velopment... 
The sabre was again notable for 


the number of fleche attacks em-. 


ployed. Here, however, it could be 
observed that the fleche was less 
popular with the leading competitors 
than with the others. 


Pilbrow, who won this event for 


Fingland, fought an almost academic 
fight. The same could be said of 
Anderson (England), who © was 
second; Pouliot (Canada), third; and 
Wright (New Zealand), fourth. 


The sabre events were marred to 
some extent by a number of injuries. 
Chillug (Australia) pulled a tendon 
and had to retire from the individual 
event in which he was Australia’s 
best hope. Hadley (New Zealand) 
had also pulled a tendon while train- 
ing, and fought under difficulties. 
Wright (New Zealand) sustained 
some hard cuts early in the event 
which injured his hand and arm. 


Most remarkable performance with 
the sabre was perhaps that of Pouliot 
(Canada), who was almost too tired 
to stand and yet fought his way into 
third place. nae 


An additional strain was imposed 
upon competitors in that .many. of 


_ them were of necessity called upon 


to preside and judge. The-shortage 


- of presidents made it impossible to _ 
adopt the approved practice of 


rotating these, one from each com- 
peting country, and in consequence 
a disproportionate burden fell upon 
Mr. C. L. de Beaumont (England). 


EMPIRE FENCING FEDERATION 


It was announced during the tour. 
nament that a British Empire and 
Commonwealth Fencing Federation 
had heen formed to further the 


interests of fencing within the 


Empire and ensure its continued 
acceptance as one of the sports in the 
Game¢s. Officers appointed were: 


President, Mr. C. L. de Beaumont 
(England); vice-presidents, Mr. Rob- 
ert Desjarlais (Canada), Mr.‘ Julius 
Pollack (Australia), and Sir Joseph 
G. D. Ward (New Zealand). 


Among the benefits likely to accrue 
from the formation of this federation 
and from the holding of fencing in 
conjunction with the Games, is the 
further development of fencing 
within the Empire, particularly in 
Australia and New. Zealand. There 


is every possibility that regular tour- 


naments will be instituted between 


_ Australia-and New Zealand. | 


It goes without saying that the 


. Empire Fencing Federation has par- 
ticularly in mind the inclusion < of 
fencing in the 1954 Games in Canada. 


Fencing has now made its Games 
debut. The oldest of sports has been 
established as no longer the youngest. 


Official Results 


INDIVIDUAL MEN’S FOIL 
Elimination Pools 


_No. 1 Pool.—R.- R.. Paul. (England), 5 
victories, G. Pouliot (Canada), 4 victories, 
J. E. Fethers (Australia), 3 victories, and 
A. Gittos (New Zealand). 1 victory, quali. 
fied for the final pool. 


No. 2 Pool.—R. J. Anderson (England), 
5 victories, M. Gittos (New Zealand), 4 
victories, R. Desjarlais (Canada), 2 vie- 
tories, and A. G. Pilbrow (Iingland), 2 
victories, qualified for the final pool, 


FINAL 
R. R. Paul (Eng.), €:-Wins25 63 i i 


J. E. Fethers (Aust.), 6 wins ., courte 


G. Pouliot: (Can.) 4 wins .. .,.. 3 


INDIVIDUAL MEN'S EPEE 
Klimination Pools 


No. 1 Pool.—C. L. de Beaumont (Eng- 
land), 5 wins, J. G. D. Ward (New Zea- 
land), 3 wins, R. Desjarlais (Canada), 2 
wins, and R. J. Anderson (England). 
2 wins, qualified for the final pool. 


No. 2 Pool.—R. R. Paul (England), 5 ~ 


wins, A. L.. Jay. (Australia), 4 wins, E. 
Brooke (Canada), 3. wins (16 hits 


against), and I. Lund (Australia), 3 wins > 


(17. hits against), qualified for the final 


pool. 
FINAL - 
Cc. L. de Reaaiiont (England)... 
R. J. Anderson (England) ate pee 
i -Eund:~ (Australia)? 3 oe eg 


MEN’S. SABRE TEAMS 
‘First Round. | 


Australia, 6; New Zealand, 3. 
England, 8; Canada 1. ° 


Second Round 


England, 7; Australia, 2. 
Canada, 6; New Zealand, 3. 


Third Round 


Canada. 6; Australia, 3. 
England, 8; New Zealand, 1, 


- Canada, 1 victory (12 wins), 
Australia, -1 victory (9 wins), 


FINAL RESULT 


England, 3 wins ee es 00 e@ 08 2 
Canada, 2 wins .. es ee oo os & 
Australia, Lwin e% a6 ee oe ee 3 


INDIVIDUAL MEN’S SABRE 
Elimination Pools 


No. 1 Pool.—A. G. Pilbrow (England), 
5 wips, R. R. Paul (England), 3 wins, D. 
BH. right (New Zealand), 3 wins, and 
R. Desjarlais (Canada), 2 wins, qualified 
for the final pool. 


No. 2 Pool.—R. J. Anderson (England), 
5 wins, G. Pouliot (Canada), 4 wins, J. 
H. Gibson (Australia), 3 wins, and EH, 


-_ Brooke (Canada). 2 wins, qualified for 


the final] pool. | 
. RINAL © Ba | 


‘A. G. Pilbrow (England) .. .. .. 1 
R. J. Anderson (England) .. .«. «. 2 
G. Pouliot (Canada): 9 aes eee 8 


MEN’S FOIL TEAMS 


First Round 


New Zealand, 6 wins; Canada, 3. 
England,-7 wins; Australia, 2. 


Second Round 


Australia, 5 wins; New Zealand, 4. / 
England, 7 wins; Canada, 2 


Third Round 


Canada, 7 wins; Australia, 2. 
England, 6 wins; New Zealand, 3. 


FINAL RESULT 


England, 8 victories: (20 wins) 
New Zealand, 1 victory (13 wins), . 


m= © WO fe 


MEN'S EPEH THAMS 
First Round 
Canada, 7 wins; New Zealand, 0. 
England, 4 wins; Australia, 4. 


There were four hits against Australia 
and seven against England. 


Second Round 
England, 6 wins; New Zealand, 3. 


Australia. 5 wins; Canada, 4. 
Third Round 


Australia, 5 wins; New Zealand, 4, 
England, 9 wins; Canada, 0; . .. 


RINAL 
Australia, 3 wins + ee ee ee er 
England, 2.2 WiDS = so 20 ee ee ats 2 
Canada, 1 wins =... er ee ens 8 
MEN’S SABRE TEAMS — 
Final 
England, 3 victories, no defeats, (24 
wins) a9 5 Te eR eee leg oe Ea ning eg ae 


Canada, 2 victories, 1 defeat (15 wins) 2 
Australia, 1 victory, 2 defeats (11 wins 
New Zealand, no victories, 3 defeats (7 

wins) 5 Sas ESR So grate gy eae eee 


INDIVIDUAL WOMEN’S FOIL 


Final 
M. A, Glen-Haig (Eng.), 7 wins .,. ., 1 
P. L. Woodroffe (N.Z.), 6 wins .; ., 
©. Pym (Aust.), 5 wins... .. os os 8 


N 


‘Empire Games — ROWING 


Merv. Wood was a [reat to Watch - 


Rowed on a man-made lake at Karapiro, about 95 miles from Auckland, centre of the Empire Games, the 
rowing events were almost completely dominated by the husky Australians, who won four of the five titles 


Australia scored its wins in the 
eights, the single sculls, the double 
sculls and the pair-oar, the two last: 


named events being new ones on all © 


Empire Games programme. The 
other event, the fours with coxswain, 
- was won decisively by a rugged New 
Zealand four, this being the Maori: 
landers’ second success in this cham: 
pionship. cee 

~ In winning the eights—most popu 
lar event from the public’s point of 
view — Australia stopped England’s 
hitherto unbroken run in the race, 
the Britisher’s having won in 1930 
‘and 1938, there being no rowing at 
the 1934 Games. 

It was an epic contest, with Austra: 
Jia beating New Zealand by a mere 
foot after a grand race that had 
35,000 spectators on their toes over 
the last four hundred. metres. Eng: 
land was always in the rear and fin- 
ished three lengths behind. : 


-BIGHTS WON AT START 
The Australians actually won the 


race in the first few strokes.. Though 
all three crews went off together, 


Australia was first into its stride . 
with some magnificent blade work, 


and in no time had three-quarters of 


a length advantage on their rivals. - 


The young New Zealanders rowed 
gamely and actually headed the Aus: 
gies in the middle stages, but the 
effort told and in a titanic struggle 
over the concluding stages they shor- 
- tened in the last twelve strokes or 

so, due no doubt to the stress of the 
moment, and were beaten by a foot. 
This is the narrowest margin by 
which the race has been won, Eng 
land defeating New Zealand by three 
quarters of a length in 1930 and Aus: 
tralia by a similar margin in) 1938. 
Stroked by Alan Brown, the Aus: 
tralians were the eight that won the 
King’s Cup for New South Wales in 
the Australian inter-state contest 
earlier this summer. They showed 
steadiness and grimness at a vital 
stage of the race and are undoubtedly 
-a- grand crew. Their style varied 
little from that of. the New Zea- 
landers. 


N.Z. CREW WAS YOUNG 


The New. Zealand eight hailed 
from the West End Rowing Club, 
Auckland, and won the champion 


eights last season and also success. , 


fully represented Auckland in- the 


inter-provintial eights. It was. pos” 


_-sibly the youngest crew to contest an 
Empire Games eights title, the aver 


‘at stake. 


age age being 21, with Ted Smith, 
who learned his rowing as a Kiwi. 
soldier in Egypt, the veteran of the 


crew at 27 years, while M. Ashby - 
was the youngest at 18. : 


It was bad luck that seven months 
of intensive training should see them 
downed by a mere foot. But such is 


sport, and.the Aussies were not be - 
SS 


grudged their victory. for they are 
a grand crew. * 


The Englishmen, who formed a 
composite crew from the Leander 
and Thames Rowing Clubs. many of 
them with University rowing experi- 
ence, were ‘obviously not at their 
peak. They revealed a grand rowing 
style and it was not hard to realise 


why Englishmen are such good oars: 


men after seeing these fellows in 
action. 


However, their transfer almost 
overnight from winter to ‘Summer 
had-a noticeable effect. They had 
not been long enough in New Zea- 
land to establish the physical fitness 
necessary to. contend with such 


young,. fit and trained-to-theminute . 
opponents. “2 


The English coach, Jack Beresford, 
who has participated in one way or 
another at most Olympic and Empire 
Games, was impressed hy the Aus 


tralian and New Zealand crews, who, . — 


he said, showed fine combination. 
He considered the standard of row- 


indeed.” 


WOOD OUTSTANDING | 
Sculling is an individual art. If 


ing at the Games was “very high, 


the sight of a good eight rowing is 


magnificent, sculling is the poetry of 


~ motion,. That he is the best exponent 


of the art in the world to-day was 
again emphasised by Australian 
Merv Wood, who scored a very conv 
fortable win in the single sculls title. 


Wood, a fine specimen of a sculler, 
6ft 2in tall and 13.12 in weight, is 
not only Olympic, Empire and Aus: 
tralian champion, but. also distin: 
guished himself oy .winning the 
coveted Diamond Sculls af Henley-on: 


.Thames. Last year he was awarded | 
thé Philadelphia Cup by the world’s. 
governing body, of rowing and Was © 
also selected as “Australia’s athlete’ 


of the year.” 


- His success gave Australia its third 
in the event, famous Bobby Pearce, 
who later turned professional and 
won the world’s. title, winning in 


1930, and Herb Turner, a clubmate 


of Wood’s at the New South Wales 
Police Club, taking the title in 1938. 


Wood first represented Australia at 
the 1936 Olympic Games at Berlin as’ 
a member of the N.S.W. Police eight. 
Wood was'19 at the time,-and rowed 
in the-five seat. He first won the 
N.S.W. single sculls title in 1940—and 
again in.1946-49. 

At Karapiro, Wood, who sculls 


with tremendous power, won com: 


fortably by 23 lengths in 7m 46.9s, 
easily the best time of the three 
Empire contests so far decided. Sec- 
ond place went to the tall English- 


-man, Tony Rowe, who adopted 


similar tactics to those he used to 
upset American champion J. Kelly 
in his heat of the Olympic Games. 


On that occasion Rowe, who repre 
sented England while not having won 
a senior sculling race, went away at 
q terrific pace. with Kelly after him. 
His tactics ‘‘busted” Kelly, and Rowe, 
himself exhausted, wa beaten only 
in the last stroke by Risso of 
Uruguay. 

At Karapiro, Rowe again went to 
the front early and led Wood over the 
initial 100 metres, but Wood never 
let him get far away and soon went 
to the lead. However, Rowe main- 
tained second place thereafter with 
a gap to the diminutive South Afri 
can lan Stephen and the New Zealan- 
der Tris Hegglun. 3 


Stephen, whose training before 
coming to New Zealand was confined 


to a half-mile stretch of water above . 


a dam, sculled a game race, but was 
four and a half lengths from the 


winner. Hegglun was definitely: not — 


up to his best, though he sculled with 
characteristic doggedness. 
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THE FOURS 


Only two crews contested the fours 
and except for a lessening of-its lead 
temporarily in the middle stages, the 
New Zealand four (from the Ara 
moho Club, Wanganui) always held 
the upper hand: ‘The Australians, 
who hailed from:the Haberfield Club 
in Sydney; were good stylists with a 
long reach and a slow recovery. 
What the New Zealand tour lacked in 
polish, however, was amply made up 
for in tremendous power and rugged 
ness and they won decisively. They 
were coached by Doug Holmes. 

Australia scored two very easy 
wins in the double sculls and the 
pair oar. In the former event, Wood 
was partnered by M. S. Riley and 
- they never looked like getting beaten 
over the concluding stages. New 


Zealand,was second and England— 


Ken Tingate and Jack Brown from 
Birmingham—third. 

The Englishmen, like the eight 
rowed gallantly but were not 
thoroughly  acclimatised. Inciden 
tally, all the Englishmen had to be 
careful in~ training 
sunburned, having come from _the 
middle of winter to one of New Zea 


jand’s most scorching summers. a 


~- In winning the pair oar, the Austra 
iians—Jack Webster. and Wal Lam 
oert (both Victorians)—defeated a 
strong New Zealand pair in the giant 
Gould brothers of the Avon Club. 


eee 








lest they were 


ihis course has been studied and tested thoroughly by 
experts and they are unanimous in their praise. Both 
those two well-known overseas wrestlers, Earl McCready 
and Pat Fraley, have stated that it is the best body-buildina 
course they have studied © | 
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Christchurch. The Goulds, trained by 


a former Empire Games rep. F. H. 
(“Rangi’) Thompson, were favoured 
by their countrymen to win the race, 
but the Australians had been mem 
bers of the eight that rowed at the 
Olympic -Games in London in 1948 
and they revealed beautiful - blade 
work to have the race won some dis 
tance from home, their winning mar 
gin being four lengths. 

There is no doubt but that the 
grand finish in the eights and the 
polished, superb sculling of Merv 
Wood will remain etched in the mem: 
ories of those fortunate enough to 
witness the rowing events at the 


‘Empire Games ~ | 7 


Official Results 


HIGHT OAR 
Title-holder;: England. 


Austratia (A. W. Brown, stroke, E. O. 
Pain, E.-O. Longley, R. L. Selman, 
8-H. Goswell As “P< =Holmes;=P..-A. 
Cayzer, RN. Tinning, J. E. Barnes, 
coxswain). 6m 275 Kes : ee 


New. Zealand (T. C. Engel, stroke, K. 
Ashby, W. Tinnock, M. Ashby, G. 
Jarratt, D. Rowlands, B. Culpan, Ki. 
Sinith, D. Adam, coxswain), 6m 27.58 2 


“ingland (P. Bradley. stroke, M. Lapage, 


P.- C= Kirk patricks R.-Brunell-. -W. 
Rushmere, W <A. Windham, P. A. 
de--Giles; -A-<S:= Butcher; J. G.- Dears 
love, ecoxswain). 6m 408 eo 


Australia won by one foot, with three 
lengths between-second and third. 
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SINGLE SCULLS 

Title-holder: Australia. 
-Australia (M. T. Wood), 7m 46.9s 
England (A. D. Rowe), 7m 548. 


South Africa (i. R..G. Stephen), 8m 38 
New Zealand (T. Hegglun) .. eae ase 


a7 
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Australia won by two and a half lengths, 
With two lengths between second and third. 


FOUR-OAR 
Title-holder: Australta 


New Zealand (E. Johnson, stroke, 
O’Brien W. James, W. Carroll, 
Johnstone, coxswain), 7m 17.28 


J 
C 
Australia (L. E. Montgomery, stroke, E 
~ EB. -Eldery -€.. W.--Winkworth, KT 
Gee, K. Fox, coxswain), 7m 248 .. 
New Zealand won by two lengths. 


DOUBLE SCULLS — 

No- previous. Title-holder - 
Australia (M. S. Riley, stroke, ana M. 
T. Wood), -7nh 228 7.5 ose fe 


New Zealand (J. Schneider. stroke. and 
D.-Simonson), 7m 32s ne a2 a 


England (K. W. Tinegate. stroke, and 
J. Brown), 7M.398_... eee ae 


3 


Australia won by four jeneths, with two 


lengths between second and third 


PAIR-OAR ~ 
No previous Title-holaer 


Australia (J. W. Webster, stroke, and ~ 


We Cambent) 7335 88 =. ee 
New Zealand (D. Gould, stroke. and H.— 
» Gould), 8m 105 ‘es ewpeniiec ete 


Australia won by four lengths. 


Let Alfred: Jenkins, New Zealand’s 
foremost body building authority, 
remould and develop your body and 
personality Possess rippling, mighty 


muscles; smashing, controlled 


strength and be the envy of all who 
see you. Write NOW, to-day, for 
Alfred Jenkins’ Free Book, “Super 
Strength and Perfect Health,” that 


shows dozens of photographs ot 


New Zealanders who, by taking 


this course, now possess -wonderful 


3 physiques. This is your opportunity 


to develop a perfectly proportioned 
and muscular body 


WELLINGTON. 
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Enclose 4d. in stamps for postage 


- MAIL FOR FREE BOOKLET | 

eee dee 
§ ALFRED JENKINS STUDIO, 
§ 22 Manners Street 
is Please send me your FREE BOOKLET by return mail. 
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Designed to hold a maximum of 5,000 people, pe 
tize.Ofympic Pool, Auckland, by some mysteri- 
eus means managed to absorb 6,000, while 

hundreds clamoured outside in vain. | 
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Brilliant Young Talent 


The thousands who daily thronged ‘the Newmarket Olympic Pool wiil long anicibel the brilliant 
_ performances, the promise and dash of a dozen or so youngsters, who may weil bring the Empire 
=countnes into greater prominence in the next Olympic Games, and the stirring finishes which made 

Newmarket one of the most exciting: venues of the Sue: | 


Although Australia had the strong: 
est contingent of swimmers and 
divers, honours were more evenly 
divided than.in most branches of the 
Games: Australia -won six events, 


South Africa three, England three, 


Canada two, Scotland two and New 
Zeajand one. 


Individually. the standard was 


high, more particularly. among the 
women, whose performances in some 
eases compared well by international 
rating, and in all nine Empire Games 
records were broken. In some cases, 
several of the place getters also got 
under. the previous best Games 
figures. 


The broaeins: of Empire Games 
records, of course, iS not the only 


gauge as to the worth of perform- 


ances, since it is 12 years since the 


last Empire festival was held and- 
world standards have risen in the. 


meantime. Nevertheless, the high 
promise of severa] young swimmers 
stood out as the most hopeful augury 
that they will soon challenge the 
supremacy of the Americans and 
swimmers from the European 
countries. — 


It was sigvificant: too, that coun- 
tries like Australia and England, 
which were not afraid to give their 
youngsters opportunities for compe- 
tition at the Olympic Games, reaped 
the benefit, and in this category was 
Marjorie> McQuade, who with the 
14-year-old South African champion, 


- Joan Harrison, stood out as the best 
SOEUNS pr ospect of the Games. 


“Marjorie McQuade is Australia’s 
most: outstanding young swimmer. 
Her victory in the 110 yards women’s 
freestyle was not unexpected, but 
she was pushed by the British Olym- 
pic representative, Margaret Wel- 
lington, to a new Games record of 
J minute 9 seconds. In her heat Miss 
McQuade was timed at 1 min. 9.4 sec., 

the former figures being 1 min. 10.1 


-sec. in the name of Evelyn de Lacy, 
who. won the 110 yards women’s 


freestyle for Australia in 1938. 


Miss McQuade was expected to be 
prominent in the 440 yards women’s 
freestyle, but her 5 min. 46.3 sec. in 
a heat was not good enough to 
enable her to qualify for the final. 
She, however, had her compensation, 
as she collected two more Empire 
Games medals by her performances 
in the 440 Yards Women’s Relay and 
the 330 Yards Women’s Medley Re- 
Jay, in which she swam the freestyle 


“leg.” In each case, the Australian 
team set new Games records. 

There is no telling -what~ this 
accomplished 16-year-old will achieve 
over the longer distance in the next 
year or two, but at the moment it 
appears that the 110 yards is her 
forte. 

She is a determined swimmer. with 
a freely relaxed stroke and few flaws 
in technique. Australia will reap 
dividends for its policy in sending 
abroad among swimmers of her 
calibre to gain Olympic experience. 

Marjorie, only 14 when she repre. 
sented her countr y at Wembley, re- 
corded 1 min. 8.8 seconds in the 
Olympic 110 yards freestyle and im- 
proved on this time when she won 
the Australian sprint title in min. 
8.5°sec., the fastest that has ever 


been recor ded’ by an Australiar 


woman anywhere. 
-Marjorie McQuade was one of the 


most popular personalities of the 
Games. Natural and unaffected, she. 


has become universally known as 
the “ice cream kid,’ because of her 
fondness for that delicacy. .And to 
judge from Miss McQuade’s experi- 
ence, there must be qualities in ice 
cream which make it anys but 
harmful for athletes. 


BRILLIANT SOUTH AFRICAN” 
If Marjorie McQuade-was the out- 


standing sprint prospect of the 


Games, then there can be no hesi- 
tation in assessing the well-built 
young South African, Joan. Harrison, 
as the best distance prospect among 
the girls any Empire festival has yet 
given us. 


This girl has had a sensational 


rise in swimming. It is barely a 


year since she smashed the South 
African national 880 yards freestyle | 


record by more than 70 seconds. She 


-~was then within 15 seconds of the — 


world record of the Californian Ann 


Curtis, and her times over ail dis-. 


tances. from 100 yards to 880 yards 
have given her international rank- 
ing. Her fastest time for 100 yards 
freestyle is 60 seconds. ° 

At her first appearance Miss Har- 
rison did not quite swim up to her 
best and had to be content with third 
place in the final of the 110 yards 
freestyle, two yards behind the 
winner. 3 

Ehe South African girl’s time was 
1 min. 10.7 sec., but if any disap- 
pointment. was felt by the support- 
ers of this determined young swim- 
mer of the powerful, well relaxed 


stroke, she soon roused them to the 
heights of optimism by a delightful 
display in- the 440 yards. women’s 
freestyle. 

After reducing Australian Dorothy 
Green’s Games record of 5 min. 39.7 
sec. by, eight seconds in a heat, she 
simply raced away from the field in 
the final and, without even -appear- 
ing to extend herself, won by.a good 
ten yards from the English girl, 
Margaret Wellington, in the sterling 
time of 5 min. 26.4 sec., less than 19 
sec. outside the world ‘record estab- 
lished by the American ‘Ann Curtis 
in 1947. 

Joan Harrison. has everything ite 
takes to make a world-beater.. Swim- 
ming is inherent with -her—her 


_ father is secretary’ of the Border 


Swimming Association, and to see 
her in training is to get the picture 
of a girl who swims because she 
loves it. She is the holder of: nine 
junior and open South African re- 
cords for distanees ranging from 
100 yards to half a mile; and there 


- will be plenty to support the state- 


ment that she may yet place her 
name on the books. for. a world 
record. - 

If Miss McQuade and Miss. Harri- 
son were the outstanding performers 
in. the women’s freestyle, the breast- 
stroke produced another girl whose 
possibilities seem-~ almost unlimited. 


This. is.. Helen- Gordon, 16-year-old 


Scottish lass, who provided one of 


the greatest upsets of the whole 


Games with a convincing win agdinst 
the famous Australian breaststroke 
exponent, 19-year-old Nancy Lyons,’ 
who was one of the most fancied of 
the Australian team for a title. 

Miss. Gordon swam with dash and 


--employed a strong, smooth, gliding 


stroke, which took her to victory 
in the new Empire Games record 
time of 3 min. 1.7 sec., good enough 
to give the Scottish girl international 
rating by any standard. Miss Gor- 
don set the pace from the start and 
Miss Lyons was unable to make any 
impression upon her, the winner 
having a winning margin of. about 
two yards. The new_ breaststroke 
champion, who hails’ from the town 
of Hamilton in Scotland, was unsuc- 
cessful when she competed at the 
European Games in 1947, but that 


competition and her experience at 


the Olympic Games have given her 
the confidence that comes only with 
first-class competition. and Britain 


may’ now well have an Olympic 


(Please turn to page 52) 
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champion in the making. 
Miss Lyons, it may “be recalled, 
was second in the 200 metres breast- 


stroke at the Olympic Games and 


was the first Empire swimmer to 
break three “minutes for the dis- 
tance, so that Miss Gordon’s win. was 


‘one of the highest merit. On this 


occasion Miss Lyons swam as though 
she needed more racing to bring her 
to her peak. The Queenslander’s 
time of 3 min. 3.6 sec. was better 
than her winning time at the last 
Australian championships, but. not 
so good as her Olympic performances. 
She has been hampered in her train- 
ing during the’ past year “by: her 
studies. and at the time of the Games 





FRE ICE CREAM KID FROM AUSSIE”: 
- WicQuade, takes time off to have some of her favourite delicacy. 





announced her retirement. It is to 


-be hoped she will reconsider this 


decision, for she is. one of the most 
outstanding swimmers Australia has 


yet produced and should have several 


years of swimming ahead of her. 
It.is some years since New South 


Wales has had a woman swimmer 


with international prospects, but 


that State gave the Australian team 


a girl of rich promise in Beryl Hos- 
king, who finished right on Miss 
Lyon’s heels in the 220 yards breast- 
stroke with one of-the best perfor- 


mances ever by an Australian woman 


breaststroke Swimmer. 
-Although Miss Lyons did not gain 


-an individual title, she was a mem- 





Women’s 110 yards champion, Marjorie 


f 


ber of Australia’s team which won | 
the 330 yards. medley relay in the 
Empire record time of 3 min. 53.8 
sec., which was 3.9 seconds faster 
than the record established by Eng- 
land in 1938. Marjorie McQuade 


swam the. freestyle “leg” and Judy 


Joy Davies the backstroke. : 
VERSATILE COMPETITOR . 
Incidentally, Miss Davies, one of 
Australia’s best known Olympic 
swimmers, qualified for the title of 
most Versatile woman competitor. 


. Twenty-four years of age and pos- 


sessed of an admirable. unruiled 
competitive temperament, Judy JOY, 
always a- favourite with the crowds, 
had to produce her very best to win 


-the 110 yards backstroke title from 


the young New Zealander, Jean 
Stewart, who is following so closely 
upon the heels of the Olympic back- 
stroke exponent, Ngaire Lane. 

In the heats Miss Stewart had 


astounded all.but those who have 
followed her career closely by setting 


a new Empire Games record of 1 
min 18.6 sec., as against Miss Davies’ 
time of 1°min. 19.9 sec. in the other 
heat. And Miss Davies was not loaf- 
ing, for pushing her was the Eng. 
lish Olympian, Helen Yate, who was 
timed in 1-min.. 20.4 see. | 

The final was one of the classic 
races of the Games—Miss Davies- 
swam with supreme confidence,- and 
the 18-year New Zealander matched 
her stroke for stroke over the second 
lap after gaining an advantage with 
her perfect turn, which has been 
acquired as the result of intensive 
practice. With ten yards to go-it 


3 looked as though New Zealand was 


going to win its first Empire Games 
swimming title. Five yards from the 
finish Miss Stewart lost form almost 
imperceptibly and with a remark- 
able finishing effort Miss Davies won 
by a touch to equal the record of 
1 min. 18.6 sec. established by Miss 
Stewart in the heat. 

“Miss Davies, who has a wealth. of 
experience behind her, was third in 
the Olympic 100 metres backstroke 
event and has won Australian titles 
at backstroke and freestyle over a 


period of years. She is generally re- 


garded as the best all-round woman 
swimmer Australia has produced 
and, although she has not concen- 
trated so much-upon freestyle lately, 
her ability in this direction helped 
her to two further Empire Games 


medals, as a member of the wihning 
-women’s mediey and 440 vards 


women’s freestyle relay teams. In 
the 440 yards women’s freestyle, 
however, she did not accomplish 
anything like her best time—and it 
was not to be expected that she 
would under the circumstances men- 
tioned—and had to be satisfied with 
fifth place. : 

Jean Stewart, the New. Zealand 100 - 
and 220 yards backstroke champion, 
gained added. prestige by her mag- 
nificent effort in the heat and final. 
She is a student at the Dunedin. 
Teachers’ Training College, -suc- — 
ceeded Ngaire Lane as captain of — 
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WOMEN’S BACKSTROKE FINAL: M. Girvan {Scot.), iane 1; J. C. Holle (Eng.), 2; J. J. Davies (Aust.), 3; J. Stewart. (N.Z.), 4: 
7 H. M. Yate (Eng.), 5; P. M. Seymour (Aust.), 6. 





WOMEN’S BREASTSTROKE FINAL: Lane i is out of the picture. In Jane 2 (nearest the camera) is the winner of the event, Helen 
-Gordon (Scot.). ltrene Strong (Can.) is in lane 3; Elizabeth Church (Eng.), 4; Nancy Lyons (Aust.), 5; Margaret Sweeney (N.Z.), 6. 
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her club, and is an outstanding 


coach. Her placing was/the best a 
New Zealand woman has gained in 
Empire Games competition, and be 
hind her success lies a story of quiet 
planning by her coach, a young Dun- 
edin official named William Wallace, 
who has been in touch with leading 
authorities the world over in an 
effort to improve the technique of 
this talented young swimmer. 


REPUTATION ENHANCED 


Althougn she was not fortunate 
enough to win'a title, few competi- 
tors emerged from the meeting with 
reputation more enhanced than did 
Margaret Wellington, of - England. 
She swam a gallant race to ‘Anish 
less than two feet behind Marjorie 
McQuade for second place in the 110 
yards freestyle, and also took second 
placing in the 440 yards freestyle, 


ahead of the promising young South 


Australian, Denise Norton. 

Miss Wellington, who is 22, has a 
very fine*record in British swim- 
ming and in spite of the short. time 
she was in New Zealand after the 
long sea journey, her performance 


was impressive. Her time for the ~ 


i110 yards was 1 min. 9.6 sec., which 
was half a second better than the 


old Games.record. With a perform- 


ance of 5 min. 33.7 sec., she also got 
well under the old Games record for 
the quarter-mile, edging Miss Nor. 
ton out of second place. 

Miss Norton, who startled every- 
one in Australian swimming circles 


-recently by a brilliant performance 


in winning the national 880 yards 
women’s freestyle title, is the first 
_south Australian swimmer to re. 
~ present Australia at the Empire 
Games and should have a- bright 
future. She has a long and. easy 
stroke and has plenty of power, and 
as she is only 16; her best years are 
ahead of her. With a 5 min. 33.8 sec. 
performance for third place in the 
quarter mile, she can now look to 
the future with optimism, for I be- 
lieve that in’this girl Australia has 
a swimmer whose name will soon 
be known internationally.’ 
No New Zealand freestyle swim- 
mer emerged from the Games with 
better prospects for the future than 
17-year-old Winifred Griffin, from 
Auckland. From the start she dis- 
played dash and determination, win: 
ning a heat of the 110 yards free- 
style in 1 min. 10:1 sec., and though 
erratic swimming cost her valuable 
£ in the final—she fouled the 
Y everal times—and she finished 
S:nuui, ner time was 1.min: 11.9 sec. 
The Auckland girl’s best effort, how- 


~ ever, was reserved for the quarter. 


mile,.in which she finished third in 
her heat in 5 min. 38.4 sec., and, 
finishing fourth in the final, managed 
to beat Judy Joy Davies. 


MEN’S EVENTS 
If the men’s swimming did not 
reveal quite the same consistently 
high standard as the women, at least 
there were some very impressive 
performances. Taking a line on times 
and having regard to. future possi- 


vilities, 1 would say that none -did 


better than the 21-year-old Austra-. 
_lian, Garrick Agnew, when he won 


the 440 yards men’s freestyle title 
in the brilliant time of 4 min. 49.4 
sec. This was 5.2 seconds faster 
than the Games record of Bob Birie, 


of Canada, at Sydney in 1938. It 


was also within striking distance of 


the world record of. 4 min 38.5. sec.,- 


established by Bill Smith, of the 
United States, in 1941, and broken 
only recently. by Australian John 


Marshall. now a Yale freshman, in. 


4 min. 36.4 sec. 


One of the fittest competitors at 
the Games, Agnew possesses a beau. 
tifully relaxed style. and the husky. 
young Australian showed his finish 
ing ahbilitv in the final of the quarter- 


- mile when his sustained effort: over 


the last lap enabled him to keep out 
the South African. G M~ Johnston 
who was second in 4 min. 51.3 sec. 


Agnew did not start in the 1650 
vards freestyle, in spite of the fact 
that his coach. Harry Hay, of Syd: 
ney, had speciallv prepared him for 
this event. Apparently it was de 
cided, for some reason or another 
to reserve him for the 880 yards 
relay. in which. however, -Australia 
had to be content with second place 


The new quarter-mile champion 
nails from Western Australia While 
living in’Perth, he had advice from 
Hay. coach of the famous Australian 
Olympians,» Andrew (Boy) Charlton 


and Noel Ryan, by correspondence 


but journeved to Sydney for his 


holidays and. received further tuition. 
from Hay. who has guided his steps. 


so carefully that he won a place in 
Australia’s Olympic team. Agnew 
will improve further and hy 1952 
should he one of the several) Aus 
tralian swimmers ‘destined to be pro 
minent at Helsinki. 


south Africa had a email swim. 
ming team at the Games, but it 


_ showed its worth in both men’s and 


women’s events. The 18-year-old 
Graham. Johnston had com> ‘ete 
charge in the final of. the 1650 vards 
men’s freestvle. He-used a power. 
ful stroke and showed considerable 
facility on the turns, gradually forg- 
ing ahead to win by 15 vards from 
the 17-year-old Canadian Jim Porte. 
Jance in 19 min. 55.7 see. This effort 
was 9.3. seconds outside the record 
and gave South Africa its first vie- 
tory in an Empire Games swimming 
event. As Johnston also secured a 
second in the quarter-mile, in which 
he got under the old Games record, 
he established himself as one of the 
best distance swimmers in the 
Empire. A brother has already re- 
presented South. Africa at the Olym- 
pic Games, and the honour is one 
that should not be long delayed for 
Graham Johnston. 


Johannes Wiid, 20- -year- -Old South 
African, won the 110 yards men’s 
backstr oke in the new Games record 
time of 1 min. 7.7 sec.> which dis- 
placed the figures of 1 min. 7.9 see, 


established by the.Australian, Perey - 





Oliver, in 1938. Wiid had a great 
duel with John Brockway, the lone 


Welsh swimmer, who failed by only 
one-tenth of a second to equal the . 
old record. Brockway led intc the 
last lap after a brilliant turn but 
nearing the finish he fouled the 
ropes, had trouble in getting off, and 


‘Wiid sprinted devastatingly over. the 


last 15 yards to win by a touch. 


SPRINT VICTORY 


Canada was less prominent in the 
swimming picture than was the case 
at the 1938 Empire Games, but. Peter 
Salmon, 20-year-old Vancouver swim- 
mer of fine physique, was able to 
maintain his country’s winning. 
sequence i.: the ‘reestyle sprint, 
carrying off the 110 yards men’s 
title in 1 min 0.4 sec. after a thrill- 
ing tussle with Frank O’Neill. of 
Australia, who was strongly fancied 
for the title. Salmon led with about 
25 yards to go, but as he lost form 
O’Neill challenged strongly and less 


-than a foot separated them at the 


finish, ~O’Ne‘*l -: *ing. @locked:: at 1 
min. 0.6 sec. With his win in this 
event. <«lnon seored Canaila’s fe rth 


consecutive victory in the sprint. 
O’Neill had only. two davs in Auck- 
land before he appeared in his heat 
and may have still been feeling the 
effects of the air trip. He undoub- 
tedly swam better in the final thane 
in his heat 


Third piace in this event went to 
P. H. Kendall, son of the swimming 
manager of the English team. a fine- 
finish enabling him to touch in 1 
min. -:1.8 ‘see... : 

There were plenty of thrills in the 
2 verds men’s oreaststroke and the 
honours went to Australia, the win- 
ner being David Hawkins, a 16-year- 
old who paid his awn expenses to 
the Games Hawkins staved off- a 
strong challenge from the 31-year- 
old English butterfly champion, Rov. 
Romain, in 2 min. 54.1 sec, Romain 
returning 2 mir 654.2 sec. for second 


_ place, with 14-year-old Ron Sharpe, 


of Australia. third in 2 min. 56.8 sec. 
Sharpe, hewever, accomplished the 
fastest time of the race in his heat 
of 2 min. 53 sec. 

Hawkins has been swimming but- - 
cerfiv only 15 months and at the Aus- 
tralian champiunships w s beaten 
by barely a touch by Ken. Hallett. 
At the (ames. nowever, Hallett 
failed to quatify, being disq-ialified 
in_his heat for a faulty leg action.” ~ 


RU UA” TITLES 


New Zealand scored its only swim- | 
ming success in the 4 x 220 yards 
relay. in which W. M. Amos gave. 
the team a good lead over the first 
“leg,” and the national 100 yards 
titleho: ler, L. Barry, disp!ayed.much 


more impressive form than in his 


uc. of the snrint, in which he tas.cu 
ta anciify. Amos was opp.sed hy 
the Canadian, Su!m.n, but outpaced 
the latter over “the furlong. Re=R:; 
Lueas 74 N. Chambers » mpleted 
a well-balanced team and New Zea- 
lang s .winnin =ye <of -9==nin==2 757 
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ae NY SMILE OF VICTORY: Helen Gordon, Scotland, in centre, winner of the 220 yards breaststroke title, with Nancy Lyons, 


Australia (right), who was second, and Elizabeth Church (England), third, 7 
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sec. was barely nine seconds slower | 


than the Games record. 

The 330 yards men’s medley relay 
was well won by England in the 
Games record time. of 3 min. 26.6 
sec., 2 4-5 sec. better than the time 
established by the English team in 
1938. The winning team consisted of 
Jo I Hale. sR: cRomain~‘and~ P. H. 
Kendall. Canada filled second place 
and New Zealand third. 

E.R. (“Buddy”) Lucas was ‘easily 
the most impressive male swimmer 
in the New Zealand team, and his. 


third place in the 440 yards free-- 


style in 5 min. 2.5 sec. gave him a 
New Zealand record, nine-tenths of 


a second better than. the previous | 


figures of Lucas nimself and Noel 
Chamhers. lucas gained thiid in 
the 1650 yards freestyle in 20 min. 
10.1 sec. .The famous Australian 


coach, Harry Hay, has expressed the’ 


opinion that if Lucas would breathe 
only on the one side he has the 
natural ability to devel lop into a 
world-beater. \ 

John Shanahan and Trevor Eagle, 
New Zealand: breaststroke . expon- 


ents, swam orthodox style in the. 


final of the 220 yards breastroke, 
but were not quite good enough for 
the three placegetters. 

Although he was several -seconds 
slower than the winner, the 35-year- 





“That’s 
balance” 


— says the 
bookkeeper 
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old New Zealand backstroke cham- 
pion, Peter Mathieson, did excep- 
tionally well to finish fourth in the 
final of the 110 yards dorsal event. 
He could not train during the week 


preceding the Games, and as the. 


result of an attack of dysentry lost 
a stone in weight. It .is 14 years 
since Mathieson just missed selec- 
tion in the New Zealand. team for 
the Olympic Games, and he retains 
fory to a surprising degree. 

One of the best of the younger 
brigade was J. Portelance, of Can- 
ada, who swam splendidly for second 


place in the 1650 yards men’s free- 


style in 20 min. 8.3 sec., edging Lucas 
out of second place. Por telance was 
one of two brothers repr esenting 
Canada. 

New: Zealand’s general Jack of suc: 
cess was a little disappointing, but 
the Games served to show that the 
Dominion’s representatives did not 
suffer so much in the matter of 
technique, as from the lack of. high- 
© -- competition. 


> DIVING | 
Edna Child, of England, was the 


winner of the women’s springboard ~ 


and tower diving titles, adding to 
the reputation she established for 
herself at the Olympic Games. Both 
in springboard and tower events at 
Auckland she won points for her 
boldness and confidence. Although 
Noeline MucLean, second in the 
springboard and third in the tower 
dive, had’ an extremely good ap- 
pr oach, she did not get a great deal 
of height: Miss MacLean’s entries, 
however, were very neat and she 
perfor med consistently, especially in 
the springboard event. 

Mrs Lynda Arams Hunt, who was 
runner-up in both diving events at 
the 1938 Empire Games, has been 
out of competition for several years. 
Because British Columbia did not 
have a representative in the Cana- 
dian trials, she was induced to take 
part and thus qualified for a place 
in the team. She did some very good 
dives in the springboard event, and 
although she did not have the con- 
sistency which comes with long 


practice, she filled third place. Aus- 


tralia had a very promising tower 
board diver in Gwen Fawcett. who 
was second in this event.. 

Miss Mayzod Reid was easily. the 


best of the New Zealand women’ 


springboard divers, who did not 
quite measure up to requirements, 


although Miss Reid was a little un- 


lucky not to have been better placed. 
A feature of the men’s springboard 
diving was the closely fought con- 


test, and at the conclusion of the 12 | 


dives there were only\ 2.41 points 


- between the three placed men. But 


for the fact that he executed a bad 
dive in the fourth round, Peter 


Heatly (Scotland) would. have added 


this event to the tower title he had 


-won earlier, but, unfortunately, he 
was disturhed hv the movement of. 


some children in the crowd behind 
the springboard. He failed to open 
out sufficiently from the tuck in his 


double back somersault and was 
awarded only 7.92 points for the pars 
ticular effort. In the final round, Dr. 
George Athans, 28-year-old Canadian, 


- performed a very good twisting one. 


and a half somersaults, which, with 
its high degree of difficulty, netted 


him the high total of 18.36 points | 
“and gave him the title. 


Heatly and Athans, who both 
dived in the last Olympics, had be- 
hid them the experience of inter- 
national competition, and it was a 
fine performance’on the part of the 
New Zealand champion, Jack Stew- 
art, to fill third place after the best 
performance of his career. Stewart 
has good heig!.t and control and 
finished ahead of the Australians. 

Both Heatly and Stewart have 4a. 
better take-off a.:.d-so get niore height 
than Athans, who is inclined to do 
hiss work well out from the board. ~ 

In the tower dive Heatly defeated 
Athans by a fair mar ‘gin, with F. J. 
Murphy, the Austre'ian champicn, 
in third place. 


Official Results 
MEN‘S EVENTS 


2 440 YARDS FREESTYLE 


World’s Record. 100 metres - (equals 
eae yards): 55:4s—A.-Ri2Ford:= (U%S:A.), 

Empire Games Record: 59.6s—R. Pirie 
(Canada), 19388. 

First Heat 
PR: Bannon (Can.),: 1m 0.7s a? eee 
J... Co NV CS AT.) 1m 1.2s SE Se 
P. H. Kendall (Eng.), 1m 1.8s__. 3 

Also started: M. Amos (N.Z.), im 1.9s, 
4; J. T.: Baird (Aust.). Im23s, Bt L. Barry 
(N:Z.).--1m °3.2s, 6. 


Second Heat 


“LL. Beaumont (Can.), 1m 0.9s~..: 


R. M. Legg (Eng.). 1m 3.2s . 

Also started: P. Hanan (N.Z.), 1m 4.4 
4; A. D. Kinnear (Scot.). 1m 6.6s, 5; 
Arndt (Cey.), 1m 6.7s, -6. 

FINAL 
SALMON, 1m 0.4s 
O'NEILL, 1m 0.6s. 
KENDALL, 1m 1.8s . eet Spies 

Also started: Beaumont, im 2.3s, 43 
Wiid, 1m 2.1s, 5; Amos, 1m 2.5s, 6. 

440 YARDS FREESTYLE 

World’s Record:-4m 38.5s—W. Smith 
(U.S.A.), 1941. 

Empire Games Record: 4m 54. 6s—R. 
Pirie (Canada), 1938. Ss 

First Heat 


G. M. “Johnston (S.Af.), 4m 58s .. 
FR -liucas = (N:Z;)5 4m 58.9s 


aed 

F. T. O'Neill: (Aust.),.1m-0.9s°..° ...2 
3 

S; 


Coho 


1 

Late e 

A. Gilchrist (Can.). 5m 10s 3 
m 


~Also started: R. M. Legg (Eng.), 5 
15:9s,: -43:-D.: “Arndt=(Cey.); -5m:-38:1s--6, 


Second Heat 
D. G. Agnew CRUE Nee ae t6.6 


' W. M. Amos (N.Z.), 5m 6.1s 


i 
2 
J.: &: Hale (Ene>).25m=2.2s- 3 
Also started: L. Portelance (Can.), “5m 
18.2s, 4. 
Third Heat 
B. Kellaway (Aust.), 5m 1.68 1 
D. Bland .(Eng.), 5m 5s . Sian ee 
J. Portelance (Can.), 5m 7.9s 3 
eno Ned: N. Chambers (N.Z.). 5m — 


14.1s, 
FINAL 
AGNEW, 4m 49.4s 2 
JOHNSTON, 4m 51.3s 
LUCAS, 5m. 2:08 
Also. started: Kellaway, 5m_ 3.58, 4; 
Amos 5m 8.1s, 5; Bland, 5m 10.5s, 6. —~ 
Agnew and Johnston both bettered the 
Games record. 


Whe 


\ 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMERS.—Left: 





J, C. Wiid (South Africa), backstroke cham 


third in the men’s springboard event. 
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pion. Right: Jack Stewart (New Zealand), 
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1650 YARDS FREESTYLE 
World’s Record, 1500 metres (equals 
1639.5. yards): 18m 58s—A Ameno 
(Japan), 1938. 


Empire Games Record: 19m 46.4s—R. os 


H. Leivers (England), -1938 
First Heat | 
HH R:2barcas—(N- 22D: -20ni-- 112s: 3°. 
D, Bland (Eng.), 20m 11-6s=. 53a 
G. M. Johnston (S. Af.), 20m 25. Ts a 
J. Portelance (Can.), 21m 9.8s .. 
The above were the only starters. 


Second Heat 
B. Kellaway (Aust.),-20m 55.3s .. 
C. Chambers (N.Z.), 21m 46.6s .. 
L. Portelanee (Can.)., 22m 4.5s ..  .. 
The above were the only starters. 


FINAL 
JOHNSTON: 219m" 5527s 3220 3 Se eed 
S PORTELAN GHs=20m 8:38) 2s Se ae 
LUCAS, 20m 10. Is 3 
Also started: Bland, 20m 18. 5s, 4: Kella- 


way, 20m 35.2s, 5; Chambers, 21m 45. 3S, 
c 


416° YARDS BACKSTROKE 
World’s Record: 
109.3yds), 64s—A. M. Stack (U.S.A.), 1948. 


Empire Games Record: 1m 7.9s—P. 
‘Oliver. (Australia), - 1938. 
First Heat 
J. -C7-WiidaCS At) 5 sim? 9:58 <2 1 
A. D. Kinnear (Scot.), 1m-10.5s... 2 
P. Salmon (Can.), 1m 13.6s~- 3 
Also started: F. Stevens (Aus.), “1m 


14. 5S; R:: Gibbs’ (N.Z:),-1m_.-18.7s. 


Second Heat 
J. W. Brockway (Wales), 1m 8.8s . 1 
P. Mathieson (¢N.Z.), 1m 13.7s .. vie 
P. H. Kendall (Eng.), im 14.6s 3 
Also started: L. Beaumont (Can.), “im 


15.4s. 
: KINAL-. 
WiED, 1m 7.7s : ve 1 
BRCCKWAY, 1m. 8s fog ah es 
KINNEAR, im 10.8s 3 
Also. started: Mathieson, ‘im 13. 6s, + 
Stevens, 1m 138.5s, 5. 
Wiid’s time proke the Games record. 


220 YARDS BREASTSTROKE 

World’s record, 200 metres . (equals 
218yds. 2ft 2in): 5m 30s—J. T. Verdeur 
(U.S.A.), 1948. 

Empire Games record: 2m 51.9s—J. G. 
Davies. (England), 1938 


First Heat 
R.-R--Sharpe (Aust.); 2m 538 ~...-. 22. 4d 
D. Hawkins (Aust.), 2m 56.8s ....... 2 
J. Shanahan (N.Z.), "2m 57.48 
4 
R. 


3 
Also started: C. Callan (N. Ziadizrom. 57s, 
Second Heat 


Romain*= (Eng.), 2m-57.6s:-...2 2 1s 


T. Kagle (N.Z.), 3m 1.45 

Also started: K: J. Hallett (Aus.), and 
was disqualified for kicking down with 
the instep and not a rounded movement. 


FIN AL | 
HAWKINS, 2m 54.1s....2... Renn gietenet oe ak 
ROMAIN, 2m- 94.28 Ss a 
SH SRPE, 2M=56Se°= si ses 
Also started: Shanahan, 2m_ 59. 8s, 4; 
Eagle, 3m 2.9s, 5; Callan, 3m 9.8s, 6. 


880 YARDS FREESTYLE RELAY 
World’s record, 800 metres (equals 
874.9yds), 8m 46s, U\S.A., 8. 
Empire Games record:. 9m 149s—Eng- 
Jand, 1938. ; 
NEW LEAEAND (i5s=Barry, -aecehs 
Lucas, N. Chambers and M. Amos}, 
oe Bat See Gop a TiS wget woh 
‘Australia (F. O’Neill, D..G. Agnew, J. 
~ 'T, Beard and B. Kellaway), 9m 34.5s 2 
England (R. M. Legg, D: Bland, PH. 
‘Kendall and J. I. Hale), 9m 36.85... 3 
Canada -(P. Salmon. A. Gilchrist, L. - 
ye telance and J. Portelance), 9m 
Go see ee ee ht oe Eee 


339 YARDS MEDLEY RELAY 

World’s record: 300 metres (equals 
327.9yds), 3m 12.8s—Dauphins du Tou- 
loise (France), 1946. 

Empire Games record: 3m 28. 2s—Eng- 
land, 1938. 
ENGLAND (J. Hale, R. Romain, es A. 

Kendall) =3m=26.6s 08.2 Sas 
Canada (L.. Beaumont, Pp. Salmon, A. 

Gilchrist), 3m 29.4s 
New Zealand (P. Mathieson, J. Shana- 

pee Barry), 3m 30.1s 


seeeseseteeoetne 


ONE ° 
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POON 


100 metres (equals — 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIA 


=a J. Davies (Aust.), 5m 39.6s 
- M. Girvan (Scot.), 6m 7.6s 


Australia (F. T O'Neill, F. Stevens, R. 
R. Sharpe), 3m-30-46-- se ee 
The English ieee broke the . Games 


record. 

FOWHR DIVING 
P. HEATLY Secours 156.07 Dis. Sac 
Gc Athans:(Can.): 145.3623: eos 2 
BR. J. Murphy (Aus. ); io. YUE eS ee 3 
J. A. McCann (Aus. ‘); 128. 73. aetenetele ate 4 
J. K. Bourke (Aus.), 124.14 ......... 5 
W. O. Jaine (N.Z.), AUR OS ee 6 

SPRINGBOARD DIVING 

G. ATHANS (Can. ds ee QAP USiseiacese 2 efw ek 
P. Heatly (Scot.), 8:80: etek eo 2 
J. Stewart (N.Z.), iee ET Fe Pace ace bccte 3 
Js McCann (Aus. ) SED OS1 Gro ete ee a 
R. < Faulds (Aus.), "T48:8626 3 = oes ee 
JI. Grace (Rhod.), 148. See anaes 6 ie:e eee 2sO 
D. J. Norris (Aus.), 1403520 3: FS Seek 
A. Smith (Cey.), 135. 3623S satetnigiere tO 


WATER POLO 
First Test 


NEW ZEALAND  —- eae 
Second Test _ 


-_*. © © 8 ee0ee 13 

NEW ZEALAND atateleca-a 2 
- "Phird Test 

AUSTRALIA San RR Rae ea 5 

NEW: ZEALAND: =.=. 525. os. 2 


WOMEN’S EVENTS 


110 YARDS FREEHBSTYLE 


World’s Record, 100 metres (equals 
109.3. yards): im 4.6s—W. den Ouden 
(Holland), 1936. ; 

Empire Games Record: 1m 10.1s—E. 


De Lacy (Australia), 1938. 


First Heat 


W..- Griffin’ (N22) 1m 10a ses Sess 1 
J.-C. Harrison- (S: Africa), 1m-10.5s. ...-2 
D. D. Spencer (Australia), 1m 115s .. 3 


Also started: L. Preece (Eng.), 1m 
10.3s, 4; K. McNamee (Can.), 1m 14. 9s, 5; 
GS: Gaddum (Cey.), Im 14.9s, 6. 


Miss Griffin’s time equalled the Games 


record. 
| Second Heat 

N. Bridson (N.Z.), 1m 11s 
M. Girvan (Scotland), TT IGGS: tel 2 
I. Strong (Canada), 1m 12. 1s 
Also started: B. J. ‘Hosking (Aust. = 


~.1m 16.7s, 4; G. Wood (Eng.), 1m 18:5s,-5. 


Third Heat 
M. McOuade (Australia), 1m 9.4s. .. 1 
M. Q. Wellington (England), im 11. is 2 
C.- Miles (Canada), Im 12.4s 3 
Also started: E. McA. .Turner Scot 
land), Im 12.8s, 4; K. Jacobi GN:Z.);, 


OF 6 sp Se © 


-13.4s, 5. 

Miss McQuade’s time broke the Games 
record. ’ 
= FINAL 
MCOBRDE Tin Oo" eta Petes 1 
WELDLINGTON;. -1m-“9:68- 2000. ou. 2 


HARRISON, Im 10. 7s 
Also. started: Spencer. 


3 
Im 10. 7s, 4; 


-Bridson, 1m -11.2s,. 5: Griffin, Im 11 9s, Dy 


Miss ‘McQuade broke her own record 
made in. the third = heat. 


4490 YARDS FREESTYLE 

World’s. Record: 5m 7.9s—Ann Curtis 
(U.S.A.),--1947. 

Empire Games Record: 5m 39.7s—D. J. 
Green (Australia), 1938. 

First Heat 
J. C. Harrison (S. Africa), 5m 31 "Is 1 
M. O. Wellingten (Eng.), 5m 37. 7s 2 
W. Griffin (N.Z.), 5m 38.4s : 3 

Also- started: M. E. McQuade “(Aust.), 
5m=46.38,--4---S: Gaddum (Ceylon), 6m 
13.2835. 

Miss Harrison broke the ‘Games record. 
The second and third placed competitors 
also broke the record. 

Second Heat 
D. Norton- (Aust.), 5m 40.3s one eR 
G. Wood (Eng.), 5m” 46:7s ewe 
H. MacKenzie (N.Z.), 5m 47.6s_ - 3 
- Also started: K. McNamee (Can. j= ain 


§2°5s-4 
Third Heat 
EL. Preece (Fng.), 5m 43.2s 


- The above were - the only starters. | 


\ 


~ Pp. Barnett Cee 104.55 
J. Carpenter .(N.Z.), 95.88 


~N. MacLean (Aust.), 59.93 points ... 


gu : 


iL, Hunt (Canada), 46.21 points ..... 


FINAL 

HARRISON, 5m 26.4s pee ae ee ee 
WELLINGTON, OM 30is 825 ot ee ee 
NORTON, 5m 3$33.8s 3 

Also star ted: Griffin, 5m 39. As, 4; Davies, 
5m 39.4s, 5; Preece, "5m 46s s, “6. 

Miss Harrison broke her own Games 
record established in. the first heat. 


110 YARDS BACKSTROKE 


World’s record, 100 metres (equals 
ie syds): 1m 10.9s—Cor Kint (Holland), 


Empire Games Record! 1m 19.5s.—P. 
Norton (Australia). 1938. ons 


First Heat 
J. Stewart (N.Z.), 1m 18.6s ete. = 
P, M. Seymour (Aust.), 1m 22. 4s Soe 
Miss Stewart’s time broke the Games 
record. 
The above were the only starters. 


- Second: Heat 
J 5: Davies (Aust.), Im 19.9s 
H. M. Yate (Eng.), 1m 20.4s 
J. ©. Holtie (Aust.), Im 20.8s .... 
Also started: M. Girvan (Scot.), 1 
23.28, 4; J..Morgan- (Can.), 1m 26.2s, 5. 


Sone 


FINAL 
DAVIES, tm _ 18.6s rig br eee en eal 
STEWART, 1m 19.1s StS Ss 2 
~ YATE, im 20.5s ae 
ns 


Also. started. Holle, 1m 22s, 4: Girvar 
lm 22s,.5; Seymour, 1m 23.5s, 6: 

M:ss Davies’ time equalled Miss Stew- 
art’s 1950 record. 

220 YARDS BRHASTSTROKE | 

World’s. Record: 200 metres (equals 
218yds 2ft 2in), 2m 49.2s—N. Van Vliet 


(Hotland), 1947. 


empire Games Record: 3m. 6.3s—D. 
Storey (England), 1938. 


HINAL 
H. O. GORDON (Scot.),° 3m -1.7s- .. ‘1 
B.N.EYONS: (Aust) =3m~3:68 38 


KH. CRAURCH (Eng.), 3m_ 10.35 


3 
Also started: I. Strong (Can.),-3m 17s,. 


4; B. J. Hosking (Aus.), 3m 21.9s, 5; 
M. Sweeney (N.Z.), 3m 28s, 6 
Miss Gordon and Miss Lyons broke the 
Games record. 
4490 YARDS FREESTYLE RELAY 
World’s Record, 400 metres (equals 
437.4 yards): 4m 27.6sS—Denmark, 1938. 
Empire Games. Record: 4m 48.3s— 
Canada, 1938. 


AUSTRALIA. (D. -D: Spencer, ~ D. 
Norton, J. J. Davies: and M. Mce- 
Quade), 4m 44.9s Bs aoe 

New. Zeatard (K. Jacobi, N. on, 
W. Griffin and J: E Ss), 
4m 48.7s vals 2 

Ergiand (G. Wood, H.  Lates, ti. 


Preece and M. Wellington). 4m 56s $3 
Canada (K. McNamee, I. Strong, J. 


Morgan and K.’ Miles), 5m 2.4s 4, 
Australia’s time broke «the Games > 
record. 


330 YARDS MEDLEY RELAY 
World’s Record, 300 metres (327.9yvds): 


=-3m’ 42:4s. —Holland, 1947, 


Empire Games Record, 3m 57. 7s.—Eng- 
land, 19358. 


AUSTRALIA (J. J. Davies, backstroke; B. 


N. Lyons, breaststroke; M. E. McQuade, 
freestyle). 3m 53.8s 

England (H.-. Yate, backstroke; E. ‘Church, 
breaststroke; M. Wellington, freestyle), 
3m 56.6s See ; 

Scotland (M.- Girvan, backstroke: (ete 6 
Gordon, breaststroke; EK. McA. Turner, 
freestyle) 3m 58.9s 3 
Also started: Canada. (Jz Morgan, I, 

Strong, C. Miles); 4m 5.5s, 4: New Zea- 

land (J. Stewart, M. Sweeney, W. Griffin) 

was disqualified for incorrect kicking by 

Miss Sweeney. - 

SPRINGBOARD DIVING 

E. CHILD (Eeng.), 126.58 .. ; 

N. Maclean (Aust.), 124.59... 

L. Bunt=(Canada);2-115.3825; 

C. Buchanan (Can.), 106.15 .. 


M. Reid (N.Z.), 104.29 


eee @8@# ee * 
e e 


B. Moore (N.Z.), 93:30==: 
TOWER DIVING 

&. CHILD (Eng:.).70.89 points. .... . 

G. E. Fawcett (Aust.), 65.64 points .. 


KE. Buchanan (Canada), 54.98 points .. 


UR WN coNOoRWNE 


1) 
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Time Judges tensely watch the finish of the men’s 170 yards backstroke final which was won by a touch by J. Cc. Wiid 


(South Africa), nearest’ camera, from J. W. Brockway (Wales), who was unlucky enough to foul a rope. 


= ‘ 





Roy Romain, English champion, congratulates seventeen-year-old Australian, David Hawkins, on his victory in the 220 yards 
breaststroke. Romain was beaten by a touch into second place. 


oo 
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Empire Games-WEIGHT-LIFTING é 


Malaya Scores Most Points 


There was little doubt of the success of the weight- lifting cham- 

pionships from all points of view. Twenty-eight lifters from eight 

different countries thrilled capacity audiences with top-class perfor- 
-mances and many close contests for places. 


BY OSCAR STATE, Secretary World Weight-Lifting Federation 


Best styles. were shown by the 
Malayans in their own individual 


“squat technique and by the English, 


whose clean, speedy lifting and clever 
tactics won the admiration of both 
spectators and opponents alike. 


Attention was early. concentrated — 


on the little Malayans, who were 
appear ing in an international meet- 
ing for: the very first time in their 
sporting ‘history. 

Their bantamweight, Tho Fook 
Hung, was holder of the Empire 


Press record and ‘he soon forged 
ahead in: his class when he pressed 


200lbs: for a new Empire record. 
His next attempt with 210lbs. was 
passed by only two of the judges so, 
although it counted towards his total, 
was not recognised as a new record. 

He retained his lead during the 


- snatch, in which he registered 195lbs. 


after failing with 190lbs., and then 
went on to 250lbs. in the jerk to re- 
cord a winning. total of 6d5lbs. _ 
Rosaire Smith, of Canada, although 
‘not up to the standard of Tho Fook 
Hung, was’in good form and was a 
worthy second with a 615lbs. total. 
Keith. Caple (Australia) recovered 


after a bad start. in the press to- 


finish third With 600lbs. Maurice 
Megennis (England) lost his chance 
to get third place when he failed with 
his last two jerKs and enaec a0 with 
a 580|bs. total == 


ANOTHER MALAYAN WIN 
Excitement ran high in the feather- 


weight class, when a close duel de-- 
veloped between Koh. Eng~ Tong : 


(Malaya) and Julian Creus (England). 
The litta: Malayan was off to a good 
start with a 205lbs. press, but Creus 
reduced the leeway with a superb 
snatch of 215Ibs., the finest snatch of 
the whole meeting. 

When Koh Eng Tong surprisingly 
failed with his second attempt jerk 
of 265lbs., he stood with a 665lbs. 
total and ‘had one more attempt to 
go. Creus stepped in briskly and 
jerked 270lbs. to push his own total 
up to 670lbs. and thus took the lead 
in a very commanding position. 


Koh Eng Tong was on his mettle ~ 
for his last attempt with 270lbs. and- 


with-.an all-out effort he succeeded in 
jerking it to win by lolbs. 


Barrie Engelbrecht of-- South 
Africa, had lost a lot of strength be- 
cause of his difficulty in reducing to 
the required bodyweight but, lifting 
With great determination and cour- 
age, he just managed to secure third 
place by five pounds in front of Jules 
Sylvain (Canada). Bert Mebbs (Aus- 


tralia) and Les Lawn (New Zealand) 


were never in the running and 
finished with 550lbs. and 540lbs. re- 
spectively. 


THE LIGHTWEIGHTS —~ 
The issue in the lightweight class 


was not clear until after the second © 


jerk, when the tactics of the Eng- 
lishman, Jim Halliday, brought him 
a clear ascendancy over the young 
Australian, Vern Barbers, and the 


Malayan, Thong Saw Pak,—who till 


then had been close behind. 


Halliday then clearly emerged as 
the dominant figure. He had twice 
broken the Empire snatch record in 
five minutes. finally registering 2444 


Jbs. He then went on with an even 


finer offart in the jerk, to register 
a great. 310 1-4lbs for. his second 
record. His final total of 760lbs. was 
yet a -hird Empire. record. Inciden- 


_ tally. his three records were the most 


to the credit of any individual com- 
petitor in the whole Games. 

In his tussle with Halliday, Bar- 
beris omitted to watch Thong Saw 
Pak and the latter just managed to 


edge in with a 735lbs. total, “which 


was good enough to take second place. 
Barberis failed with his last jerk and 
so ended in third place with 730lbs. 


Well below was Eddie Norton (New 
Zealand) with 645lbs. The Canadian, 
John Stuart, had originally been ex- 
pected to gain a place but he had 
the greatest trouble of all competitors 
in getting down to correct body 
weight. Consequently he failed with 


all his jerks and came in 1st with 
only 435lbs. 


BAD wWUCK FOR oo 


-A tragic incident marred the start 
of the middleweight class. Ernie 
Peppiatt, of England, was forced to 


retire after only two attempts, An ~~ 


injury to a shoulder sustained in 


training proved too painful in spite 


of his gallant efforts to get the bar 
moving. 

Gerry Gratton (Canada) had been 
tipped as the most likely winner in 
any class company and win he did 
with ease, although below his best. 
His 795lbs. total, which included a 


new press record of 260 1-4lbs., was 
ddlbs. above that of second placer 


Tony George (New Zealand). 


George undoubtedly would have 
done more if Peppiatt had been 


- there, because these two were closely 


matched. 
Fred Giffin (Australia), hiving had 


more experience than Arthur Oxden- - 


Willows (Rhodesia) managed to se- 


.’ cure third place with 720lbs. to the 
latter’s 710lbs. 


Another close duel took place ba 
tween the light-heavyweights, Jim 


Varaleau (Canada) and Issy Bloom-. 


berg (South Africa), with the issue 
in doubt right to the end. 


The young Springbok gained an 


early lead with a fine press of 270lbs,, 


but Varaleau reduced the deficit in 
the snatch. The lead then see-sawed 
to and fro between them during the 
jerk and the large crowd, followed 
this close contest with tense excite- 
ment. 


After. one failure, Bloomberg + man- 
aged to jerk 350lbs. and total 815lbs. 
Varaleau was left with 315lbs. to 
jerk in order to win. 


A TENSE MOMEN L 


The crowd hushed as he grimly 
set about his task and then- roared 
their approval, when he. finally suc- 
ceeded. His total was also 815lbs., 


but being of lighter bodyweight than 


Bloomberg, he - was declared” the 
winner. 


. Third place went to Tan Kim Bee 
(Malaya), whose 765lbs. total was 
more than expected from him. . 


This: meant that every one of the 
four Malayan lifters had scored a 
place ‘and thereby won the unofficial 


team championship with 14 points, 


truly a magnificent performance for 
their first time out in international 


- competition. 


Trevor Clark (New Zealand), at 
one time. was within reach of third 
place, but he could not keep pace in 
the jerk and totalled 730lbs. The lone 
Scotsman, Hughie Morrison, was 
suffering from a thigh injury which 
handicapped him in the fast lifts and 
his 710lbs. total was not a Bee Te 
flection of his real form. : 


Ken McDonald, of Australia, was 
most unfortunate. He was right up 
with the leaders, but in the snatch, 
possibly distracted by premature ap- 
plause from the crowd, he lowered 
his 250lbs. second effort before the 
referee gave his signal and failed to 
register any figures in this lift. This 
young newcomer however, showed 
great promise and with more com- 
petitive experience will do well in 
future contests. | 


A WIN FOR NEW ZEALAND 


The two heavyweights, Harold 
Cleghorn (New Zealand) and Ray 
Magee (Australia) soon had the spec- 
tators on the edges of their seats as 
first one then the other took the lead 
in the press. But in the snatch, Magee 
began to lose ground owing to a 
faulty left arm finish. 

Cleghorn finally settled the issue 
beyond doubt in the jerk and his ag- 
gregate of 900lbs. equalled his- own 
Empire record. The New Zealand 
crowd cheered their man  whole- 
heartedly as he was acclaimed “the 
strongest man in the British Em- 
pire;” to them a fitting finish to a fine 
series of stirring contests. 

Canada finished second in. the 
team competition with 13 points and 
England and New Zealand were 
equal third with 8 points. 

Finally, I must pay tribute to the 
admirable organisation of the New 
Zealand officials who had no previous 
experience of such a big show to 
guide them. 


J. WARALEAU (Canada), winner of the 
light-heavy-weight class. : 


THO FOOK HUNG (below), winner of the 
bantam-weight contest. He lifted the 
fine total of 655lb. 
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+ 


Summertime .. . holiday-time - +. time 





to go away, forget everything and relax .ee 
time to go on the best holiday ever — a camping holiday 

r with’ dependable Relax equipment — commodious, weatherproof Relax 
Tents . .. the luxurious Relax Folding Caravan .. « sturdy, serviceable’ : 


Relax noldine Furniture, etc. 





There are innumerable 
camping grounds throughout N. Ze 
so plan a ‘camping holiday 


SS ; NOW, while there” s still time. 


= 


and enjoy your “Relax” Se 


ten to the utmost ! 


. 
~— 


i 





Despite this, there was not a single 


hitch in the whole proceedings, which 


moved Mr. Arthur Porritt himself 
publicly to commend the work of the 
weight-lifting organisers, The all- 
round. success of the weight-lifting 
and the fact that it drew capacity 
crowds to each session make it likely 
that this sport will find. a regular 
place in all future Empire Games. — 


Official Results 
BANTAM-WEIGHT 


__ World Records: Press, 2344lb; de Pietro 
U.S.A); snatch, 21131b, M. Namdjou 
Iran); jerk, 28241b, M. Namdjou (Iran). 


British Empire Records: Press, -1964Ib, 
Tho Fook Hung (Malaya); snatch, 2011b, 


Julian Creus (England): jerk, 2604Ib,. 


Julian Creus (England)... 


N 





” 





Tho Fook Hung (Malaya) press, 2101b; 
aoe 195Ib; jerk, 250Ib; total ‘ 


R. Smith (Can.) 180, 190, 245—615° 2 
K. Caple (Aust.), 170, 190, 240—600 


Also lifted: M. E. Megennis (Eng.), 
= Also. 5 g (Eng.) 


Tho beat his own British Empire press 
record of 19641b by lifting 200Ib. 


FEATHER-W EIGHT 


World Records: Press 23141b, Juitsu Nan 
(Japan); snatch, 23141b; M. Fayad (Egypt); 
jerk, 2973lb, M. Fayad (Egypt). 


British Empire Records: Press, 21641b,; 
Rodney Wilkes’ (Trinidad); snatch, 2161b, 
Julian Creus (England); jerk, 2762Ib, 
Julian Creus (England). 


Koh Eng Tong (Malaya), 205, 210, 
270; total=6 85: oc eae eee ee eee 
J. Creus (Eng.) 185, 215, 270—670 2 


HAROLD CLEGHORN (New Zealand), winner of the heavy-weight. His total of S9001b 
SS ent equalled his own Empire record. 


Ss. P. Thong (Malaya), 210, 225, 300 
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B. Engelbrecht (South Africa), 195, 
195; -25.0--6402 er oy Sane ee 


Also’ lifted: J. Sylvain (Gan.), 635, 4; 
H.-R: Mobbs. (Aust.),. 550, 5;.L..J..-Lawn 
(N.Z->, 540, 6. 


LIGHT-WHIGHT 


World Records: Press, 2404lb, Geno 
(Hungary); snatch, .257%#1b, I Shams 
(Egypt); jerk, 33874]b, I Shams (Egypt). 


British Empire Records: Press, 2284]b, J. 
Stuart . (Canada); . snatch, :2301b,.°S. - Pol- 


lard (British Guiana); jerk, 3911b, V. Bar- — 


beris (Australia). 


J. Halliday (Eng.), 205, 245, 310— 
4 . 


_° @ ee s 8 ee ee ee 2 


WV. Barberis (AuSt.), 210, 220, 300— 
—730 ae oes 2. See ee “se ee 3 


-Also lifted: E. J. Norton (N.Z.), 645, 43 
J. Stuart (Can.), 435, 5. 


Halliday made the following records:— 
Snatch, 2444lb; jerk, 31041b; total, 760Ib. 


MIDDLE-WEIGHT 


World Records: Press, 2811lb, Touni 
(Egypt); snatch, 280lb, S.  Stanczyk 
(U;S-A) Jerk, 35421b,°P; George (U-S-A.): 


British Empire Records: Press, 254lb, G. 
Gratton (Canada); snatch, 253%1b, G. Grat- 


, ton; jerk, 320lb, K. Daly (British Guiana). 


G. A. Gratton (Can.), 260, 235, 300 
ZO Os he ase ts ng eat eae 


-B. R. George (N.Z.), 235, 225, 280 


Bug jee eee yh 2 
F. W. Griffin (Aust.), 240, 210, 270 
SEOs ns er aoe a he See ® 


Also lifted: A. Oxden-Willows (Rhod.), 


740, 4. E. J: Peppiatt (Eng.) retired with — 


injured shoulder, f 
Gratton made a new Empire press record 


of 260¢ib. 


LIGHT-HEAVY-WHIGHT 


" world Records: Press, 3141b, G. Novak 
(U.S.S.R.); snatch, 2911b, S. Stanczyk 
(U.S.A.); jerk, 372Ib, H. Ferrari (France). 


British Empire Records: Press, 280]b, I. 
Bloomberg (South Africa); snatch, 2701b, 
K. McDonald (Australia); jerk, 33031b, S. 
Harrington (England). 

J. Varaleau (Can.), 250, 250, 315—815 1 


I. Bloomberg (S.Africa), 270, 240, 305 


—815-..- .. ah ste 
Tan Kim Bee (Malaya), 225, 230, 310 
STO BS ere nha Poa et aegis aneR a 3 


Also: lifted: T: Ro Clark= (N.Z.),- %30,> 43 
H. Morrison (Scot.), 710, 5; K. McDonald 
(Aust.), 530, 6. 


HEAVY-WEIGHT 


World Records: Press, 3835lb, J. Davis 
(U.S.A.); snatch, 3141b, J. Davis (U.S.A.); 
jerk, 39141b, J. Davis (U.S.A.) 


British Empire Records: Press, 2921b, L. 
Kilgour (Trinidad); snatch, 29741b, R. 
Walker (England), jerk, 363%lb, R. Walker 
(England). ae ; 


R. H. Cleghorn (N.Z.), 285, 270, 345 
22000; fens | Seok seen ee 


R. Magee (Aust.), 280, .240, 310—830 & 
The above were the only competitors. 


, 
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Empire Ganies = WRESTLING 


- High Standard Maintained — | 





Although a high degree of wrestling skill was possessed by but few of the Empire Games competitors, 
7 plenty of strength and endurance were in evidence. | 


The titles were fairly evenly dis- 


tributed. Australia taking three, 
lew. Zealand and Canada two each, 
and South Africa one. The wrestling 
was slightly below Olympic stan- 
dards, but overall talent was con- 
ceded to equal, at least, that  dis- 
played at the last British Empire 
Games. | 
Outstanding impression remaining 
after the tournament was_ that of 
strength and determination winning 
the day. The conciusion was inesca- 
pable that wrestling skill in itself 


was not enough to bring a title. 


The English team, for example, 
was no less polished than the Aus- 
tralians, -and. a great deal more 
polished than the comparatively raw 
New Zealanders. But England did 
not win a title. : 


The reason for this was that, with-. 


out exception, the English wrestlers 
faded over the final stages of bouts. 
Many of the falls registered against 


them came in the last three minutes; - 


many of the poinis piled up against 
them were jotted down in the same 
period. ees 

There was some open speculation 
as to whether the spartan wartime 
British diet was the basic cause. The 
English wrestlers themselves. were 
not heard to venture an _ opinion; 
certainly they did not offer the pos- 
sibility as an excuse. 

But the fact remained that the 
Australians impressed as being the 


“toughest” team—and the Austra: ~ 


hans took the honours. Similarly, 
the two titles claimed by the New 
Zealanders—much _to their own 
astonishment and unconcealed de- 
light—were won by strength rather 
thane skilie se. = - : 
CANADIANS POLISHED 
Prettiest wrestlers, taken asa 
group, were: the Canadians. They 
favoured the fast, open, heady style 
typical of American inter-collegiate 
wrestling, where a bout seems to 
fall into a logical, attractive pattern, 
comparable perhaps to the move and 


counter-move of a quick game of 


chess. 
The small South African team, 


too, had an attractive, stylish ap- - 


proach—but ever and again it 
seemed to be the. bore-in-and-start- 
heaving philosophy of the Austra- 
lians, and, to-a lesser extent, of the 
New Zealanders, which brought 
results. 

Exception to this “rude Colonial” 
type of attack was the Australian 


- 


lightweight, Richard Garrard, who 
towered head and shoulders above 
the remainder as a wrestler of world 
class, and probably one of the great- 
est English-speaking lightweights of 
all time. Se 3 
Garrard retained the title he first 


won in 1934. He is now 48, ‘going . 


grey, a trifle battered-looking, but still 
in such fine fettle that neither he nor 
anyone else’ who has watched him 
in action sees anything unlikely 
in the suggestion that he will take 
the title again at the next Empire 
Games. : 


TT LOOKED EASY 


He won all his bouts by falls, and 
won them quickly. Like all great 
athletes, he. made the game seem 
easy. It was almost with an air of 
preoccupation that he would take, 
inevitably, the favoured top. posi- 
tion, work quietly with legs, arms, 
shoulders and head, and finally pin 
his man, precisely and definitely. 


The everlasting arguments against _ 


the snap rolling fall have no appli- 
cation to Garrard. When his oppo- 


-nent’s shoulders touch the mat they 


stay there, pressed by a 136lb body 
exerting all its leverage in the exact 
direction called for by the situation. 
Garrard admitted to having fought 
471 first-class bouts and losing nine 
of them. He is mildly proud of his 
record and found some whimsy in 
the fact that he had to meet and 
defeat a lad 20 years his junior in 
the semi-final, but has a very simple 
explanation of his success. 
“IT have my own. business,” he 
said, “and I don’t have to stay be- 
hind a desk. So I-get out and keep 
myself fit. I like keeping fit.” From 


Australia’s point of view this seemed 


a fortunate circumstance. 

In the heavyweight division Aus- 
tralia’s James Armstrong, a stalwart, 
handsome policeman, had an appar- 
ently easy victory in which some 
Saw an element of luck. The latter 
were thinking of his first bout; in 
which he met the husky New Zea- 
Jander Pat O’Connor, who had long 


ago been persuaded to turn profes-. 


Sional but had decided to hold off 


until after the Games. 


LUCKY FALL 


-O’Connor was tense and _over- 
- conseious of the occasion and allowed 


Armstrong to hoist him and_ fall 
forwards on him.in the first few 
seconds. It was an awkward, fumb- 
ling move, and in any other circum: 


starice would never have brought a 
all. 


Later, in bouts against the sturdy 
Canadian Ovendon and England’s 
Stylish Richmond, O’Cohnor showed 
himself to be a fast, efficient worker 
and was not unduly troubled in dis- 
posing of either. Armstrong’s points 
decision over Richmond was no more 
decisive than O’Connor’s, but it was 
all he needed to take the title. 


The light-heavyweight contest 
became a triangular affair when 
Canada’s Payette was forced to retire 
through an injury. Trevaskis (Aus- 
tralia), Sneddon (New Zealand) and 
Morton (South Africa) proved a well- 


' matched trio, with the last-mentioned 


having a slight edge. 


The first bout in the class, between 
Trevaskis and Morton, was the best 
of the series, Trevaskis losing by the 
narrowest. of points margins. The 
Australian, however, could not pro- 
duce the same form again and faded, 
allowing Sneddon to fill second place. 


Heads of the purists nodded ap- 
provingly at first sight in the action 
of the French-Canadian, Maurice 
Vachon, one of the most polished 
wrestlers of the tournament. Once 
again, however, it was a case. of 
Style versus dash, and although 
Vachon won the title, he could only 
take one fall in the series and was 
more than once troubled by the fiery 
attacks of Australia’s Bruce Arthur 
and South Africa’s Carl Reitz. 


_ Much the same could be said: of 
the background to Canada’s second 


- Success, Claimed by Henry Hudson, 


a regular Army man. In this class— 
the welter—as in the middleweight, 


Canada, Australia and South Africa 
- were placed in that order, the winner 
having only one fall to his credit as 


against two pinnings by Little (Aus- 
tralia), who took Hudson to a mixed 


decision. 


Garrard’s effortless procession of 
falls robbed the lightweight series of 
any interest as to the outcome. On 
the first night, the veteran met Hob- 
son (New Zealand), who could do no 


more than struggle dourly to avoid. 


being pinned, in which ambition he 
was unsuccessful although far from 
disgraced. 


UNOFFICIAL BOUT 


New Zealand supporters watched 


this bout with more than passing 


interest, as their star lightweight 
hope, Fredrick Adams, .had - been 
Gropped from the team for alleged 


insubordination in training, and 


- recriminations had’ followed thick 


and fast. Ringside gossip reached 
the ears of Garrard, who obligingly 
settled the dispute by meeting 
Adams in a-strictly unofficial bout 
in the training camp early on the 
Sunday morning—and trouncing him 
as thoroughly as he had Hobson. 
M. Plumb, a sergeant of the 
R.C.A.F., trailed into second place in 
the lightweights (with four bad 
points to Garrard’s clean slate) and 
third place was decided by a weigh- 
in, Hobson and Ickringill (England) 
having been eliminated on equal 
terms. Hobson was found to be the 
lighter and took the minor honours. 
The featherweight contest was re. 
markable for the extraordinarily 


gallant performance put up by New . 


Zealand’s John Armitt. The Auck:-: 
lander was probably the least pol. 
ished of the company, but was 
superbly fit—he reminded one on- 
looker of a determined featherweight 
blacksmith—and battled his way 
through to the title by ‘sheer grit. 

The final in this class had an 
understandably partisan audience on 
its feet and cheering, the excitement 
being the more intense in view of 
the fact that most had already given 
the title to the Canadian Roland 
Milord, a confident and competent 
performer 

For all his endeavours, Armitt 
was judged behind at the end of the 
first six minutes, but the New Zea. 
lander refused to be intimidated and 
literally hurled himself time. and 
again at the Canadian, diving for his 
legs and then seeking the top posi- 
tion. 

Such tactics naturally resulted. in 
a good deal of out-of-bounds work 
and occasionally Milord, wrestling 
coolly, took advantage of Armitt’s 
enthusiasm to catch him off balance 
and turn the tables. By all prece 
dents, Armitt should have drained 
his physical -reserves after’ ten 
minutes of such vigorous attack, 
but as 13 minutes was called he was 
still diving in and as fresh as paint. 

Milord, probably as puzzled as he 
was worried, at last began to retreat 
before the bustling Armitt and was 
ordered to the mat after backing over 
the blue line. Seizing the advantage 
with relish, Armitt took the top 


position and stayed behind until the . 


‘bell. He had little chance of taking 


a fall out of such wily opposition, — 


but at least kept the Canadian sub- 
dued and, amid uproar, was given 
a unanimous points decision. 

New Zealand’s other title was 
gained by D. J. Mudgeway, a ban- 


tamweight, who met J..Chapman, of | 
Australia. Mudgeway was an older. 
-and much more experienced wrest- - 


‘ler and, after taking Chapman’s 
measure, settled down to take a fall 
with obvious composure. 

Taken to the mat and struggling 
up again with almost monotonous 
-regularity, Chapman fell further and 
further hehind on points. althanoh 
on one occasion, with an unexpected 
reverse, he had the New Zealander’s 


4 fall. 
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shoulders skimming the mat. To- 


wards the end of the 15 minutes it. 
began to look as if Mudgeway would 
have to be content with a points 
verdict, but he finally managed to 
claim an arm and force a fall. 

An injury kept K.. Duraisingham 
(Ceylon), of whom much was ex: 
pected, out of the flyweight class, 
leaving only Harris (Australia) and 
Matthews (New Zealand). Their 
bout was a perfect exposition of the 
wrestling adage that, all things being 
equal, a man must beat a boy. The 
15-year-old Matthews was completely 
outclassed and swiftly subdued. 


Official Results 


In the following results the. numbers 
in brackets denote the number of bad 
points awarded against each wrestler. 
Contestants are eliminated when they 
have accumulated five bad points. 


FIRST NIGHT 

.feather-weight.—J. C.. Armitt, New 
Zealand (1) beat A. S. Parsons, England 
(3) on points (unanimous decision); R. 
Milord, Canada (1) beat E. Hayman, Aus. 
tralia (3) on points (unanimous decision). 

Light-weight.—R. Garrard, Australia 
(0) beat G. Hobson. New Zealand (3) by 
a: fall; .M * Plumb, Canada_“(0): beat’ D 
[ckringill, Hngland (3) by a fall. 
Welter-weight.—J C. Little, Australia 
(0) beat J. Monoghan, New Zealand (3) 
by a fall; H. Hudson, Canada (1) beat 
M. &. Jooste, South Africa (3) on points 
(unanimous decision) 

. Middle-weight.—B. Arthur, Australia 


(1) beat E. Bowey, England (2) on 


points (mixed decision); M. Vachon, 
Canada (0) beat.P- Fletcher. New Zealand 
(3) by a fall. 

Light Heavy-weight.—P. C. Morton, 
South Africa~ (1) beat T. Trevaskis, Aus- 
‘ralia (2) on points ‘mixed decision) - 

Heavy-weight.—J. Armstrong, Aus 
tralia (0) beat P. J. O’Connor, New Zea 


-land (8) by a fall; K. A. Richmond, Eng- 


land (0) beat A Ovendon. Canada (3) by 
SHCOND NIGHT 


Feather-weight.—R. Milord, Canada - 


(2) beat A. S. Parsons. England (5); J. 
C. Armitt, New Zealand (2) beat E. Hay 
man, Australia (6) Wayman and Parsons 
eliminated 
Light-weight.—M. B. Plumb, Canada 
(1) beat G. Hobson, New Zealand (6): R. 


| sD 


Garrard, Australia (0) beat D. Ickringill, 
England (6)  #Ickringill and Hobson 
eliminated. 

Middle-weight.—B. Arthur, Australia 
(2) beat C. G. Reitz, South Africa (3); P. 
Fletcher, New Zealand (4) beat E. Bowey,: 
England (5). Bowey eliminated. 

Light Heavy-weight.—A. Sneddon, New 
aus (1) beat T. Trevaskis, Australia 


Heavy-weight.—P. O’Connor, New Zea- 
land (3) beat A. Ovendon, Canada (6); 
J. Armstrong, Australia (1) beat K. A. 
Richmond, England (3)  Ovendon elimi- 


nated. 
FINAL PLACINGS 
FLY-W EIGHT 
8. Harris (Aust.) .. 3 ms ore peek 
&. ‘Matthews. (.N.Z.) <> eS ie oe 
(The only competitors) 
BANTAM-WEIGHT 
(Holder: E. Purcell, Australia) 
D, Mudgway (N.Z.) J ens EP ee gue 
J. Chapman (Aust.) °.. See tate “oe oe 
- (The only competitors) 
FHATHHR-WEIGHT 
(Holder: R. Purchase, Australia) 
J. C. Armitt (N.Z.) Ec eee ek ae | 
 Mitord=CGans).- oes te hn “ee twee 8 
A. S. Parsons (Eng.) sis 2 seg” 8 
LIGHT-W EIGHT 
(Holder: R. E. Garrard, Austratia) 
. Garrard -(Aust.) are ae a Sek 
. Plumb. (Can.) 5 V cee Gest. DOSE art Pa gS 
- Hobson (N.Z.) .. oS a oe wee 
WHELTER-WHIGHT 
(Holder: T. Trevaskis. Australia) 
H. Hudson (Can.) .. a 3 wis Sie ak 
J. C. Little (Aust.) Sede = Sedans REO rete eeme Os 
Wi. Jooste (S.Africa) “7 org ste gigi eo 
MIDDLE-W EIGHT 
(Holder: T. Evans. Canada) 
WieVachon:(.Gani). ~...0> isons wee ll 
BHArthurs(AUSE) fos ee eee Loe tee ae 
C. Reitz (S.Africa) Scvtenye ere eee, ae 
LIGHT-HHAVY-WEIGHT 
(Holder: E, R. Scarf, Australia) 
P. Morton (S.Africa) .. ae a oer, 1 
A. Sneddon (N.Z.) Rial Sanaa tage oes 
T. Trevaskis (Aust.) .. eisai ce 
HEAVY-WEIGHT | 
(Holder: J. Knight, Australia) 
J. Armstrong (AUSt.) .. we oe oe 
P. O'Connor (N.Z.) gee iat ee 2 
«K. Richmond (Eng.) .. «. .- 8 


PalendeHle: 


Tells day and date 
hour and minute 
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TITLE 


In the nine sports on the 1950 British Erapire Gaines programme 
88 titles were contested. Four athletes had the distinction of being 
double title holders. John Treloar, Australia, and Marjorie Jackson, 
Australia, received gold medals for their individual victories in the 
100 yards and 220 yards sprint for men and wonren respectively. 


3 Russell Mockridge, also of Australia, won the 1000 metres time trial 
and the 1000 metres sprint in the cycling events. 


The brilliant 


English diver, Miss Edna Child, scooped the pool in the two women’ Ss 


diving events. 


Details of the winners in all events are as follow :— | 


ATHLETICS 
Australia (15 titles) 


MEN’S EVENTS- 


J. F. Treloar, 190yds, 220yds. 

BE: W.. Carr, 440yds. 

Pa; Gardner, 120yds hurdles. 

W. de Gruchy, A. K. Gordon, J. F. 
Preloar, D. Johnson, 440yds relay. ©. 

E.. Price, G. V. Gedge, J.. Hum- 

phreys. BH. W. Carr, one .mile relay. 

J. Winter, high jump. 

I= MM. Reed, discus throw. 

B. Oliver. hop, - step and jump. 


WOMEN’S EVENTS 
M, Jackson, 100yds, 220yds. 
S.. Strickland, 80.-metres hurdles. 


M. Jackson, S.. Strickland, V. John- 
ston. 440yds relay, 


V. Johnston, A. Shanley, M. Jackson. 


S. Strickland, 6G60yds_ relay. 
C. MacGibbon, Javelin throw. 


‘Eneland (5 titles) 


MEN'S EVENTS 
J. Parlett, 880yds. : 
. Eyre, three miles. 
T. Holden, marathon. . 
D. Anderson, pole vault. 
- WOMEN’S EVENTS 
D. Tyler, high jump. 


New Zealand (2 titles) 


-W. H. Nelson, six miles. 
Y. Williams, ‘women’s broad jump. 


Canada (2 titles) 
C. Parnell, one mile. 
L.-J: Roininen, javelin throw. 


South Africa (1 title) 
N. Price; broad jump. 


s 


Ore 


Ceylon al title) 


D.- White, 440yds_ hurdles. 
Fiji (1 title). 
M. Tuicakau, shot put. 


Scotland (1 title) 


D. McD. Clark, hammer throw. 


SWIMMING | 
Australia (6 titles) 


MEN’S EVENTS 


D. Hawkins, 220yds breaststroke, 
D. G@ Agnew, 446yds freestyle. 


WOMEN’S EVENTS | 
M. KE. McQuade, 110yds - freestyle. 
J. J. Davies, 110yds backstroke. 
B. N. Lyons, J. ...-Davies, M. EF. Me- 


Quade, 330yvds medley ‘relay. 


dD. D. Spencer, D. Norton, J.J. Davies, 
M. E. McQuade, 440yds freestyle relay. 


South Afriea (3 titles) 


3. C. Wiid, 110yds_ backstroke. 
_G. M. Tohnson, 1650yds_ freestyle. 

Ee C. Harrison, women’s 440yds_ free- 
style. 


England (3 titles) 


I. Hale. R. Romain, P. H. Kendall, 


ss 
330vds medley relay. 


FE. Chila, women’s tower and spring- 
board diving. 


Canada (2 titles) 


P. Salmon, 110yds freestyle. - 
G. Athans, springboard diving. 


Scotland (2 titles) 


P. Heatly, tower diving. 
H. O. ‘Gordon, women’s 220yds_ breast- 
stroke. 


New Z ealand ( E title) 
‘w. Bar F. R. Tiueas. N. Chambers, 


7 


W. 2: Kins: asoyds freestyle relay. 


BOXING 


England (3 titles) © 


R.. Fatham, light-weight. 
Kk PRateliffe. welter-weigcht. 
B. Scott, light-heavy-weight. 


Savth Afvien (2 titles) 


J. €. J: van Rensbure. hantam-weight.. 
TF. van Schatkwyk. middle-weight. 


Sentlond (9 titlag) 


 H. Rilev, fly-weicht. 
H. GiWiland, feather aweieht: 


“New Zealand (1 title) 


F. Creagh, heavy-weight. 


CYCLING 
Australia (4 titles) 


R. Mockridge. 1000 metres time -trial, 
1000 metres sprint. 

W. Heseltine, 10 miles championship. 

Ht. Sutherland, 100 kilometres: 


Eneland (1 title) 


C. Cartwright, 4000 metres individual 
pursuit. e 


‘Malaya (2 titles) 


ROWING 


Australia (4 titles) 


M. TT. Wood, single sculls. 

M.S. Riley, M. T, Wood, double sculla: 
ae W. Webster, W. J. Lambert, pair- 
- A, W. Brown, E. O. Pain, E; O. Longley, 
R. L. Selman, B. H.- Goswell, <A. Pe 
Holmes, P, A. Cayzer, R. N. Tinning, J. 
E. Barnes (coxswain), eight-oar. e 


New Zealand (1 title) 


E. Johnson, J. O’Brien, W. James, we 
Carroll, C, Johnstone (cox): four- 
oar. 


WEIGHT-LIFTING 


Tho Fook Hung, bantam-weight. 
Koh Eng Tong, feather- “weight. a | 


Canada (2 titles) 


G. A. Gratton, middle-weight. 
J. Varaleau, light-heavy-weight.. 


New Zealand (1 title) 


R. H. Cleghorn, heavy-weight. 


England (1 title) 


J. Halliday, light-weight. 


WRESTLING 


Australia (3 titles) 


B.- Harris, fly-weight. 
R. E. Garrard, light-weight. 
J. Armstrong, heavy-weight. 


New Zealand (2 titles) 


BD. J. Mudgway, bantam-weight. 
J.°Co Armitt, feather-weight. 


Canada. (2 titles) 


H. Hudson, welter-weight. 
Ni, Vachon, middle-weight. 


South Africa (1 title) 


P. Morton, light-heavy-weight. 


FENCING 
England (6 titles) 


MEN’S EVENTS 


R. R. Paul, individual foil. 
-C. Bh. de Beaumont. individual epee. 
A. G. Pilbrow, individual sabre. 

Fr t. Paul, A. G. Pilbrow, R. J. Ander: 
sor ‘oil team. 

€. HE. de Beaumont, R. J. Anderson, 
ASG: Pilbrow, sabre team. 


WOMEN’S EVENTS 
M. A. Glen-Haig, individual foil. 


Australia (1 title) 


A. L.. Jay, c. Stanmore, I. Lund, epee 
team. 


LAWN BOWLS 
New Zealand (2 titles) 


J. Pirret. singles. 
R. Henry, E. P. Exelby; pairs. 


South Africa (1 title) oe i 


HW. Atkinson, H. Currer,: A. Blumberg.’ ° 
BH. S. Walker, fours. 
*'The remaining title went to. _ thee 


a Australian water polo team. 
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The impressive closing ceremony on the final night. Each team captain presented his: country’s flag to the president of the Empire Games . | 
Sroanising Committee, Mr. C. Rex Moore, who in his turn presented it to Mr. Bayfeild, president of the New Zealand Olympic and Empirs sith} 
Games Association. Mr. Bayfeild then presented the flags to the respective teams’ managers. | 
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ATHLETICS (MEN) 


400 YARDS 


4930—P. \Willfams (Canada): i42...69-98eC 
4934—A. W. Sweeney (England) a 410. osec 


4938—C. B. Holmes (FEngland)..... 9.7S8eC 
220 YARBS 

1930—Ss. E. Englehart (Englind).. 24.8sec 

42934—A: W. Sweeney ceogiaadys .24.9SeC 

4#938-—C B Holmes: tEngland):...-.-21.2sec 

: 440 YARBS 

419380—A. Wilson (Canada) =... 48.85eC 

1934—G. L. Rampling (CE Bek .48.0S8eCc 

49388—W Roberts (England). "| &7.98ee 
~880 YARDS 

4930—T. Hampson (England) . .1m 52.48 

49384—P. A. Edwards (B Guiana) , tnLb4s2S: * 

1938-—V P.-Boot -(N.Z.). - ~.4m 54.28 
ONE MILE 

1930—-R. H. Thomas (England). 4m 14.08 

19284—J.. EB. -Lovelock=(N.Z.). 08: 4m 12.88 

49338—-J]. W Alford (Wales)... 4m 11.63" 

THREE MILES 
1930—S. A. Tomlin- (England) 14m) 27.48 


4934—\V. J. Reavers (England) ..14m 32 6S. 


#938—C. H. Matthews (N.Z.) .. 13m 59.68 


SIX MILES 
1930—J. WW. Savidan (N.Z.) 30m 49.68 
4934-—A. W. Penny cpagland) - 381m 00.68 
4938~--C: H Matthews (€N.Z:)... 80m 14.58 
MARATHON 
1930—bD Mel. Wright «Scot.» 2n 43m 43.08 
4934—H. Wehster (Can.) ..2h 401n 36.08 


1938—-J 1.. Caleman (Sth Af) %h 80m 49.88 
420 YARDS HURDLES 


#930-—I.ord Burghtey (Eng. 14.6S6C 
-4934—D. O. Finlay (England) . . 15.2see 
1938-—T P. Lavery (Sth Africa) 1 


440 YARDS HURDLES 


1930—tLord Rurghtiey cenglamaa. ... 5 4.45eC 


1934—F. A. R. Hunter (Scotland) ..55.2sec 
41938: -) W Loaring (Canada). .; .52 9sec 


BROAD JUMP 


1930—L. Hutton. (Canachato-. 2... 23tt 7 4in, 
1934—S. Richardson oana day? .23ft 6}in 
1938—H°> Brown (Canadas. .- 24ft4 fin 


HIGH JUMP 


- 1930-——J. Hl. Viljoen (Sth Africay.. 6ft3in ' 





1934—E. Tf. Thaeker (Sth Africa) ..6ft 3in 
1938. -E..T Thacker (Sth Africa) 6ft 52in 


HOP, STEP AND JUMP 
+930—G. Sniallacombe Comadae . 48ft 5in 


1934—J. P_. Metcalfe (Aust.). .51ft 33in 

1938—J. P Metcalfe (Aust.) AOft t0in 
POLE VAULT 

1930—V. W. Pickard (Canada)... 12ft 3in 

1934—S. Apps. (Canada)..-....... 12ft 6in 


~ 4938—A.S. du: Plessis (Sth Af.) ..13ft 5 tin 


‘DISCUS 


1930—H. B. Hart (Sth Africa)..135ft t1In 
1934—H. B. Hart (Sth Africa) . .136ft 3in 
1938—E. Coy (Canada) -(46ft 10kin 


HAMMER 


1930——-M. &. Nokes (England)...154ft 74tn 

1934—M. C. Nokes (England) ...158ft 34in 

1S38—G. W. Suthertand (Can.) 159ft 994i 
JAVELIN 

i930—S. A. Lay CINE) ate wee. & 207ft 14in 


4934—R: Dixon (Canada)......196ft i1in 
1938—J. Courtwright (Canada) ..206ft OFin 


SHOT 


1930—H. B. Hart (Sth Africa)... 47ft10in ~ 
1#934—H. B. Hart (Sth Africa)... 48ft 1 fin. 
1938—L. AL Fouche (Sth Africa) —47ft bin | 


"aa4o YARDS RELAY 
(4 x 110 Yards) 
#930—Canada ..... ee eae © Re eee 


-4924—England ~ -@ose@eeconeevve ee eose 42. 25e¢ 
4923— Canada seco rece ececeseecs 4f.6see 





ONE MILE RELAY 
(4 x 440 Yards) 


4930—England wpibieieete ef 6 ee omin T9.4S8ec 
4934—England ..ccceceeees oimin 16.85eC 
*933— Canada ee eeeoeeeaeoeeeae 3imip 16. 9sec 


ATHLETICS (WOMEN) 


100 YARDS 
4934—I. M. Hiscock (England)... eat eset 


4938-—D Norman (Australia) -....41.18ec 
220 YARDS 3 ; 

. £934—f. M. Hiscock (knghund)....25.0sec 

4938-—D. Norman (Australia) .....24.78ec 


880 YARDS 
1934 --Miss t.unn (ingland)- 2min 19-4sec 
80 METRES HURDLES 


49384—-M. Clark (South Africa) ....411.8sec 
4938—B Burke (South Africa)... 11-7sec 


BROAD JUMP 


1934-—P. Barlholomew. cEng.)..17ft 1i4ip 
1938-—-D Norman ¢Australia)....49ft Ofin 


HIGH JUMP =e 
19384—M. Clark (south Africa)..... 5ft sin 
1938—D. B. Odam ceEngland)....-.. 5ft 3ip 
JAVELIN 
1934—G. Lunn tEnghand) SS ELOSEC 7410 
#938 —R. Higgins ¢ Canada) -{2d5ft 74iin 


440 YARDS RELAY 
(220, 220, 110 Yards) 


1934—F nglana WORE Es wigs OOOO 
1938 ~ Australia ; uge hor ESee 


660 YARDS RELAY 
(2 x 220 Yards, 2 x 110 Yards) 


4934. — Cunala se eee ieee {iin 14.4S8e¢ 
-1938- -Australia SiS ore se vento finin 15,.2sec 


at 


BOWLING : : 


> - SINGLES 


1930—R. G. Colquhoun: cBugiand). 
4934—R-. Sprot .cScothand): 


4938—H Harvey (South. Africa). 


PAIRS . 
1930-—Engiana (Hill and. Wright). 


1934—Engtand (Hill-and Wright). 

4938-—New Zealand (Macey and Denison). 

: RINKS 

1930— Ikngland 

1934— England. 

1938 —New Zealand (Whitaker, Robertson, 
Jury and Bremner) 


BOXING 


FLY-WEIGHT 


4930—J. N. Smith (South AEeLCe)- 
1934—J. Palmer~ (England). 
1938-—1] Joubert (South Africa). 
| BANTAM-WEIGHT 
1930--H Mizler (England). 
1934—F. Ryan (England). | 
1938—\V. Il. Butler (England). 


FEATHER-WEItGHT 


-19380—-F. R. Meachem ¢REngland). 


1934—C. Catterall ¢South Africa). 


1938—A_ W. THlenricus (Ceylon). 


_ LIGHT-WEIGHT 


1930—J. Rolland (Scotland) ; > 


1934—L..Cook cAustralla). 


1938 =H Groves ‘England) 


WELTER-WEIGHT 


#930. -L (A. Hall ¢Soutn. vfrica}. 
19S4—D.-McLeave (Fretand). 


: 1938—W- Smith (Australia). 


1938, as Olver -tGanada) . 





-1934-1938 Empiads 


MIDDLE-WEIGHT 


-4930—F. Mallin (England). 


1934—A. Shawyer (England). 
1938—D. P. Keardon (Wales). 
LIGHT-HEAV Y-WEIGHT 
4930—J. W. Goyder (England). 
1934—G. J. Brennan Seater 
4938—-N. Wolmarans (South Africa). 
HEAVYWEIGHT 


#930-——V. A. Stuart (England). 
1934—H. P. Floyd (England). 
1S38—T. Osborne. (Canada) 


‘CYCLING - 


4,000 METRES TIME TRIAL 
19384— I. L, Gray (Aust.)..: tmin 16.4see 
41938-——Ii. Porter (AuSst.) ~ . linin 15.2se¢ 

41,000 METRES SPRINT 
1934—E. W Wiggins (England). — 
1938 —E. L. Gray cAustralia). 

TEN MILES (TRACK) 


1934--—H. Mcleod (Canada, .24min 26.2see 
4938. - WW. MaNtield (Eng.) 24min 44see 
4100 KILOMETRES (ROAD) 


1938—H Binneman cSth At» 2h d53ur 29.68 


ROWING 


SINGLE SCULLS 


1930—R. Pearce (Australta). 
#938— H. J. Furner (Australia) 


DOUBLE SCULLS 
1930— Canada. 


~ 1938—Australla 


FOUR-OAR 


1930—New Zeuiana 
5035 —Australia. 


EIGHT- OAR. 


1930 — - BUA. ws 


4938— England 


~~ SWIMMING (MEN) - 


100 YARDS FREE-STYLE 


4930—M. Bourne (Canada) . . 56sec 
°4934—B. Nurleigh (Canada) - oS tarerectes 55SeC 


410 YARDS OR) ee 


4938—RK. Pirie (Ganada). .... -59.68ec 


400 YARDS FREE-STYLE 
1930 -N Po Ryu ¢AUsL.> 41ulb 39.8sec 
440 YARDS FREE-STYLE 


4#934—N. P. Ryan (AUSL.) 22 3-5inIn 35ec y 
4938—Kki. Pirie (Canada) -. . 4min-54.6sec 


4,500 YARDS FREE-STYLE 


1930—N. ! fkyan (AUSL.) (ne 
1 934—N. bP. Kyun (Aust.).. 18min 25.4see 


4,650 YARDS FREE-STYLE 
1938—k i Leivers «Eng.}) . tytiin £6.6sec 
100 YARDS BACKSTROKE 


1930—J. WW. Trippett (Eng.): 1min §.4sec 
(1934-—W_ Francis (Seotland) — fimin5.2see 


410 YARDS BACKSTROKE 
tmin. 7. YSer 
200 YARDS BREASTSTROKE 


1930 —J Aubin (Canada}... zmin 35.4sec 


~£934-—N Uamitton (Scot). ..2min 41.6sec 
220 YARDS BREASTSTROKE 


- 1938—J.-G. Davies «England) 2min 54.9se 


800 YARDS FREE-STYLE RELAY. 
(4 x 200 Yards) . 


1930—Canada ....cce0e.-- SMin 42.48ec 
1934—Canuda ...sccccesee- Sin &0.68ec 


<a 


r 
\ 
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ba eretet! 


progress at the Sydney ‘Games. WV. P. Boot (N.Z.), in the black Jersey, won in 4m 51.2s. This is still the record 
RIGHT: J. W. SAVIDAN (N.Z.) winning the six miles at Hamilton, Canada, in 1930. ; : : 





= 


LEFT: The half-mile 





i, A, Fouche (South Africa) putting the shot 47ft Gin to win the title in 1938. - 





Sn, 


‘oe 


-4930—J. Cooper (England) 
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880 YARDS FREE-STYLE RELAY 
(4 x 220 Yards) 
1938— England ....:. “ gmin 19sec. 
360 YARDS MEDLEY RELAY 
(3 x 100 Yards) 
1934—Canada:—=..2:: 3min 
330 YARDS MEDLEY RELAY 
(3 x 410 Yards) 
1938— England oo, snes BMin-28.28ee 
SPRINGBOARD DIVE 


1930—A. Phillips (Canada) 
1934—J. B; Ray (England). 
1933-—-—-R. Masters. (England) 


. FOWER DIVE 


1930—A. Phillips (Canada). 
#934—T. J. Mather (England). . 
4938- —C. D. Tomalin ./England) 


SWIMMING (WOMEN) 


400 YARDS FREE-STYLE 


1930—J. Cooper (England).. . tmin 7sec 
4934—P. Dewar (Canada)......imin 3see 


110 YARDS FREE-STYLE 
1938—E. de Lacey (Aust.) imin 10.1see 
400 YARDS FREE-STYLE 


440 YARDS FREE-STYLE 


4934—P. Dewar (Canada)....5min 45.6sec 
4938—D. J Green (Aust.)....5min 39.7sec 





To our many friends and lovers of the fistic sport ‘BOXING 
NEWS” weekly brings a ringside seat. into your very home 
_ for all fights throughout the world.. 


pe RING PUBLIC 
. | _ 92 Fleet Street; London, E.C.4, ENGLAND. _ ‘ cee 
The only publication devoted exclusively to the noble art of self-defence. Authentic reports, authoritative comments. 


11.28ec. - 


5min 25.4sec — 


i100 YARDS BACKSTROKE 
4930—J. Cooper (England) ....imin 15sec 
1934—P. M. Harding (Eng.)..tmin 13.8sec 

110 YARDS BACKSTROKE 
1938—P Norton (Australia) tmin 19.5see 


200 YARDS BREASTSTROKE 
- 1980—C Wolstenholme (Eng.}.. 2m 54.68 
1934—C. Dennis. (Australia) soe = OH 0:98 
220 YARDS BREASTSTROKE 
1938-—D Storey (Australia) 3min 6.3see 


400 YARDS FREE-STYLE RELAY 
(4 x T00 Yards) 
1934 - Canada a 4min 21.8see 
440 YARDS FREE-STYLE RELAY 
(4 x 410 Yards) 
4838—Canada : 4min 48.3sec 
800 YARDS MEDLEY RELAY 
| (3 x. 400 Yards) 
#934 - Canada Ss smn 4286@ 
830 VARDS MEDLEY RELAY 
3 (3 x 410 Yards) 
1938— England 3min 57.78¢e 
SPRINGBOARD DIVE — : 


1930—OU. Whitsett (South Africa). 
1934—J. Moss (Canada). Six : 
{938—L. Donnett (Australia). 


TOWER DIVE 


1934. McCready (England). 
i938—L. Hook (Australia) ~ 





a. 


“BOXING NEWS” will be sent to any address in New Zea- 
land for One Year at a cost of One Pound. 
remittance to Subscription Department . . . 


ATIONS LTD. == 2 


‘WRESTLING 


-BANTAM-WEIGHT . 


1930—J. Trifinov (Cariada). 
1934—E. Melrose (Scotland). 
4938—E. Purcell (Australia). 


FEATHER-WEIGHT 


4930—C. Chilcott (Canada): - 
41934——R. McNab (Canada). 
1938—R Purchase (Australia). 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 


1930—H. C[homas (Canada). 
_1934—R. E. Garrard (Australia). 
1938—R. E. Garrard (Australla) 


WELTER-WEIGHT 


1330—R. Priestley (Canada). 
1934—J. Schleimer (Canada). 
4#938—J Trevaskis (Australia). 


-MIDDLE-WEIGHT 
1930—-M. Chepwick (Canada). 
1934—T. Evans (Canada). - 
4938-—T. Evans (Canada). . 
LIGHT-HEAVY-WEIGHT 


1930—L. Mcintyre (Canada). Sao 
41934—W: H. Cubbin (South Africa). 
1938—E. R: Searf (Australia). ~~ 


G2 
HEAVY-WEIGHT 


$930--E. McCready (Canada). 
#534—J. Knight (Australia). 
41938-—J Knight (Austratia). 


Send your 

















B. P. Lavery (South Africa) in full flight when winning the 120 yards hurdles at the 1938 Empiad in Sydney. Lavery did 44sec in this 
race, but a following wind caused the record to be disallowed. 








fim the left-hand picture, J. L. Coleman (South Africa), on left, during the marathon at Sydney, which he won in 2hr 30min. 49.8eeo0. 
‘ On right: G. W. Sutherland (Canada), winner of the 1938 Empiad hammer throw. 
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L.itish Isles Rugby | Team—Welsh and 


Irish to Garr os: 


Powerful Centres, Rugged Forwards and a Brilliant Stand- off Half in 


Team to Tour New Zealand 


The British rugby team to tour New Zealand this year is to be atficially known as the “British Isles team” 

—and no wonder! Nine of the chosen team come from Ireland, and five of these from south of that hotly- 

debated partition line dividing British Ulster from Republican Eire. In the good-fellowship of rugby, how- 
ever, political differences—if any—will be laid aside. 


The’ most surprising feature of the. 
selection is England’s small repre 


sentation. Only three players from 
England, which had no less than 16 
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By “HARLEQUIN” 


out of 29 players in the brilliant Brit: 


ish team of 1930! 

The main reason, it seems, is that 
the English selectors have been 
depending rather heavily on univer: 
sity players lately, and as the Oxford 
and Cambridge authorities declined 
to adjust their examination arrange 
ments for the convenience of players 
who might be chosen for the tour, a 
number of likely candidates- had to 
resign themselves to staying at home. 

Three who might well have been 
chosen are J. M. K. Kendall-Carpen- 
ter, Oxford forward, L. B. Cannell, 
Oxford centre, and J. A. Gwilliam, 
Cambridge forward, who has been 
capped for Wales. 

On the whole, however, it does not 
seem that the team has been seri 
ously weakened through the inability 
of university players to make the 
trip. 

As I pointed out in last month’s 


issue of the “New Zealand Sports: 


man,” Ireland has been the most suc 
cessful of the four home unions in 
the post-war period. The fact that 
there is a strong contingent of Irish- 
men is in itself a guarantee that the 
British Isles touring team will be a 
formidable one. 

Wales, with 138 players; is even 
more strongly represented than Ire 
land. Although Ireland won the inter- 
national championship two years run 


ning, in 1947-48 and 1948-49, Wales | 


has made a strong bid for the hon 
ours this season. 

In addition to a number of well 
tried players, such as Bleddyn Wil 
liams, Jack Matthews, Rees Stephens 
and Ken Jones, Wales has provided 
several new players who have only 
been capped in the present season. 


~. These include R. Willis, D. M. Davies, 


J. D. Robins and Roy John. 

Scotland provides five players, in- 
cluding “Duggie” Smith and Andrew 
Black, who played for Scotland 
against the Kiwis at Murrayfield on 
January 19, 1946, in the match in 


which the Army footballers met their - 


Waterloo. 

THE WELSH CONTINGENT 
- For the purpose of surveying the 
personnel of the touring team, which 


wall consist of 30 blavers: it may be 
convenient to take them country by 
country. Here, then, is the Welsh 
contingent: : 

WwW. B. CLEAVER (fullback) 

MC. THOMAS (wing-threequarter} 
JONES (wing-threequarter) 
L. WILLIAMS (centre) 
MATTHEWS (centre) 
WILLIS €scrum-half) 
M. DAVIES (front row) 
CLIFF DAVIES (front row) 
J. D, ROBINS (front row) 
D, J. HAYWARD (lock) 
R. JOHN (tock) 
REES STEPHENS (lock) 
R. ¥, EVANS (back-row forward) 


mee 


The British selectors have chosen ~ 7 


15° forwards and:15 backs. It is im- 
portant to remember that they will 
almost certainly play the 3-2-3 scrum. 
Last season Scotland chose a 3-41 
scrum for one of its trial matches; 


but the general tendency among the 


home unions is to stick to the 3-2-3. 
This means that the centre man in 
the back row is equivalent to a lock, 
and there are thus three locks -in 
every scrum. The flank men of the 
back row, however, play a pro 
nounced wing-for ward typeof game; 
and, in fact, the designation of wing- 
forward is now freely used. — 
_R. T. Evans, one of the Welsh for- 
wards in the above list, is regarded 
as a clever skirmishing type of wing: 
forward, and he and the. Irishman, 


McCarthy, will keep New Zealand in- 
- side backs on the move. Evans; who 


is a policeman, plays for Newport, 
and has been capped four times for 
Wales. 

POWERFUL CENTRE 

The outstanding personality among 
the Welshmen, of course, is the © 
powerful Cardiff centre, Bleddyn Wil- 
liams, a player of solid build, rather 
like Johnny Smith, with a strong 
hand-off, and capable of bursting 
through any but the most deter- 
mined tackle. 

Now. about 27, Bleddyn Williams 
was stand-off half in 1939 for the 
Rydal Scheol first fifteen. During 
the war he served in the Royal Air 
Force. He played against the Kiwis 
four times—for Wales, Cardiff, R.A.F. 
and Combined Services, and they had 


no hesitation in awarding him the 
palm as the finest centre they met on 
the tour. . Here, then, is a player 
who will almost certainly figure in 
the test sides, and no New Zealand 
centre . will be able to take him 
lightly. 

The other Welsh centre, also from 
the famous Cardiff Club, is Jack 
Matthews, one of the five doctors in 
the team, and probably one of its 


senior members, as he must be in the. 


early thirties by now. 

Matthews, like Williams, 
and solidly built, and a merciless 
tackler. He captained Cardiff against 
the Kiwis on Boxing Day, 1945, and 
has been a more or less regular mem: 
ber of the Welsh international side 
Since 1947. 

Wie B. Cleaver, picked as reserve 
fuliback and utility man. is another 
representative of Cardiff, which is 


perhaps the strongest rugby club in 


the world, for it has 4000 paying 
members, gets gates of 40,000 to its 
matches at Cardiff Arms Park, and 
consistently fields teams of the high- 
est calibre, with a flair for developing 
new tactical] ideas. 


Cleaver, who played stand-off half | 


‘ against the Kiwis, had a long associa: 
tion -with Haydn Tanner, Cardiff’s 
scrum-half and captain, who recently 
retired, in order to devote more time 


is broad 


to his profession of analytical chem: 
ist, after building a reputation as the 
greatest halfback who has ever 
played for Wales. | 

A shrewd kick, Cleaver .is best: 
known as a defensive player. With 
his fair, curly hair he will certainly 
catch the eye. 

Cardiff has also supplied R. Willis, 
scrum-half, who took over after Tan- 
ner’s retirement last year, and Cliff 
Davies, nuggety front-row forward. 

Krom Newport comes Ken Jones 
and Malcolm Thomas, wing-three 
quarters, and R. T. Evans, wing 
forward. 

Jones ran aS a sprinter in the 
Olympic Games, and although in 
vited to visit New Zealand with the 
Empire Games team, he paid us the 
high compliment of declining in order 
to take his chance of being selected 
for the rugby tour. Jones ran 10.6sec 
to fill second place in his first round 


heat in the Olympic 100 metres. He 


qualified for the semi-finals with 10.7 
but was beaten out of a place to enter 
the final. 

Having fifteen caps for Wales, he 
is that rare type, a very fast runner 
who can use his pace to advantage on 
the football field. Malcolm Thomas, 
also very fast, and capable of playing 
at centre if required, is an instructor: 
sub- lieutenant | in the Navy. 
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Roy John and Rees Stephens, two 
of the biggest forwards in the team; 
are from the Neath club—and a for- 


-ward who plays for Neath has been: 


raised in a hard school. No member 
of the 1935 All Blacks is likely to 


forget their ferocious encounter with 


Neath and Aberavon. 


Stephens, who played for Wales 
against the Kiwis, and earned their 
wholesome respect, is a son of Glyn 
Stephens, a Welsh international of 
pre-1914 vintage. D. Hayward’s club 
is Newbridge, and he is a typical 
Welsh forward. 


There is a distinct affinity between 
Welsh and New Zeatand rugby. In 
Wales it is a game of the masses. The 
players are mostly steel-workers, 
policemen, miners and factory work: 
ers, and club competitions are keenly 
contested. 


This type of rugby may not always 
promote speed and brilliance, but it 
does develop soundness and steadi- 
ness, and it produces forwards as 
tough and fiery as our own. 


The 1930 British team owed much 
of its strength to Dai Parker, Ivor 


Jones, Jack Morley and Harry Bow- . 


cott. This year the foundation of the 
touring team’s strength may lie in 
the players cradled-in the great rugby 
~tradition.of Wales. 





‘The New Zealand four which -won New Zealand’s only rowing title. 


From left: J. 0’ Brien, &. Johnston (stroke), W. Carroll, 
Ww. Come Es C. Johnstone (cox), D. Holmes (coach): 
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FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


Now for the Irishmen, nine in 
number: 
G. W. NORTON (fullback) 
- Mi. F. LANE (wing-threequarter) 
N. J. HENDERSON (centre) 
J. W. KYLE (stand-off half) 
K. D. MULLEN (hooker) 
T. CLIFFORD (front row) 
J. E. NELSON (lock) 
J. W., McKAY (wing-forward) 
J. E. McCARTHY (wing-forward) 


First and foremost is Jack Kyle, a 
medical student at Queen’s Univer: 
sity, Belfast, who is the Bert Cooke 
of British rugby, having all the attri 
butes of greatness, according to 
reports by sound and reliable judges. 


Good hands, swift and elusive run: 
ning, a well-placed short kick, and 
flawless defence will make Kyle the 
key man in the British backline if he 
can reach his best form out here. He 
played against the Kiwis for lilster 





BNZ 





because... 


BANK OFN EW 7EALAN D. 
tee Established [86D 


George Norton, from the famous 
Bective Rangers club in Dublin, is the 
likely test fullback, and will be the 
No. 1 place-kick of the team, a fea 
ture of his methods being his pains: 
ame. care in the placing of the 

all. 

N. J. Henderson is a speedy centre 
from Queen’s University, and J. W. 
Mckay, also from Queen’s University, 
is a well-built back-row forward with 
15 appearances for Ireland. The 
fourth Ulsterman is Nelson, a lock 


-forward from the Malone. club, 


Belfast. 

Karl Mullen, the {rish hooker and 
captain, played against the Kiwis for 
Leinster, a match which they drew, 
10-all. None of the Kiwis will under: 
rate Irish forward play, which has 
always been hard and fierce, but none 
the less sporting. 


- Mullen’s club is Uld ~ Belvedere, 
Dublin, and he-is also ‘a member of 


the Barbarians. Mullen will probably 


be the first-string specialist hooker 
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‘cs. Phere are times 


when I need experienced 
guidance and | have 
found my B.N.Z. Manager 


$0 helpful and 
courteous that I~ 
never hesitate 

to ask his 
. advice.” 


Coinple oe facilities throte sholtt ‘over 
260 Branches and Agencies in the Dominion. ~ 





of the touring team. He is a gynae 
cologist by profession (specialist in 
women’s diseases) and in that respect 
may be regarded as a rare and fas 
cinating poe among touring 
footballers. 


University College, Cork, provides 
the team with one of its fastest backs, 
M. F. Lane, winner of the Irish youth 
sprint championship in 1946, and a 
regular member of the successful 


irish team in recent years. 


Also from Cork is the small, lively 
Jim McCarthy, an alert wing-forward 
and try-getter. Last of the nine Irish- 
men is the sturdy forward, T. Chf- 
ford, whose club is Young Munster. 
in the ancient city of Limerick, near 
the mouth of the river Shannon. 

One thing is. certain, these frish 
men will be among the most popular 
members of. the party in New Zea: 
land. There is nothing quite so irre: 
sistible as an Irish brogue; and the 
high standard maintained in 1930 by 
“Jamie” Farrell, Paul Murray, M. J. 
Dunne, George Beamish and O’Hara 
O’Neill left New Zealanders with a 
healthy respect for Irishmen as foot- 
ballers. 

SCOTS WHA HAE 

Although Scotland’s representation 
is small — only five players—it is 
more than we have had in most pre: 
vious touring teams. In the 1888 
team were five Scotsmen—three from. 
Hawick, and two'from Edinburgh 
University. In the 1904 team the cap- 
tain,, D. R. Bedell-Sievwright, was 
the only Scottish representative. The 
next team, in 1908, was limited to 
Anglo-Welsh players: In 1930, there 
was again only one Scotsman, W. B. 
Welsh. 

This time Scotland is sending the 
following players: 

.D, W. C. SMITH -‘(wing-threequarter) 
R. MACDONALD (centre) 

A. W. BLACK (scrum-half) 

G. M. BUDGE (lock) 

P, W. KININMONTH (back row) 


Douglas Smith, a fast and resolute 
runner, also a. splendid place kick, is 
right in the forefront of post-war 
players. Strong and sturdy, he has 
played for London Scottish, the Army 
and the Barbarians, and has the repu- 
tation of being a very hard man‘ to 
stop.. Smith, who is also a good soc 
cer player, is another of the British 
team’s medical men, being an officer 


- in the Royal Army Medical Corps. 


R. Macdonald-is a newcomer to the 


Scottish side. His club is Edinburgh 


University. Black, who impressed 
the Kiwis as a competent: halfback, 
also plays for Edinburgh University, 
but has not held his place in the Scot- 
tish side in the last year or two. 

The two Scottish forwards are 
Budge (Edinburgh Wanderers), who 
has lived in Canada and played ice — 
hockey (which means he must be 
able to take it), and Kininmonth, a 
tall, Oxford blue, who has been one 
of Scotland’s best forwards. witha. 
flair for cover defence. pone: the 
flanks of the scrum. 


Lastly, we have mnsiends: trio, 


- who are: 


-IVOR PREECE (stand-off half) 
G. M. RIMMER (scrum-half) ~ 
J. R. C, MATTHEWS (lock) 


Ivor Preece, an engineer from 


Coventry, is England’s captain, and - 


a sound all-round player, ‘although 
not yet considered among the Yeally 
great players in his position.. 
Gordon Rimmer, a member of the 
Lancashire team that won the county 
championship in 1948-49, has not-held 
his place consistently in the English 
international team. : 
Matthews, another doctor, played 
against the Kiwis for N avy and Com- 
bined Services, and is now a member 
of the Harlequins Club, which com- 
bines a high standard. of rugby with 


THE BRITISH ISLES RUGBY 
TEAM, 1950 
ss Bullbacks ae 





G. W. NORTON (Ireland) 
W. B. CLEAVER (Wales) 


- Wing-threequarters 
D. W. C. SMITH (Scotland) 
KEN JONES (Wales) 
Mi. F. LANE (freland) - 
Ml. C. THOMAS (Wales) 


Centre-threequarters — 


B, L. WILLIAMS (Wales) 
J. MATTHEWS (Wales) 
N. J. HENDERSON (Ireland) 
R. MACDONALD (Scotland) 


- Stand-off Halves, 


‘J. W. KYLE (ireland) - 
Il, PREECE (England) 


Scrum-halves 


R. WILLIS (Wales) 
A. W. BLACK (Scotland) 
G, R. RIMMER (England) 


Forwards 


K. BD, MULLEN (ireland) 
D. Ml. DAVIES (Wales) 
G. M. BUDGE (Scotland) 
' C, DAVIES (Wales) 
- T, CLIFFORD (Ireland) 
J. D, ROBINS (Wales) 
J. HAYWARD (Wales 
J. E. NELSON (Ireland) 
R, JOHN (Wales) : 
J. R. C. MATTHEWS (England) 
P. W. KININMONTH (Scotland). 
REES STEPHENS (Wales) 
R. T. EVANS (Wales) 
J. S. McCARTHY (Wales) 
J. W. McKAY (Ireland) 


COLOURFUL 


The British Isles team will wear _ 
the most attractive outfit ever 
seen on a New Zealand football 
field—scarlet jersey, with badge; 
white shorts; royal blue stockings. 

Their. badge will be a combina- 
tion of the emblems of the four 
home unions—rose, thistle, sham- 
rock -and Prince of Wales 
- feathers. 

They will receive £2/10/-a week 
in cash-—the most liberal, allow- 
ance any party of Rugby Union 
footballers have ever received. 
Things are looking up! 





a marked interest in the social side of 
the game. Tall and distinguished- 
looking, Matthews is a fine line-out 
forward. He served in the: Navy 
during the war. 

The manager, Surgeon-Captain L. 
B. Osborne, is also a Navy man, while 
the secretary and assistant-manager, 
Captain HE. L. Savage, was a hard- 


_ working popular organiser of the 


Kiwis’ tour. 


CAPABLE MATERIAL 


The prospects of the British Isles 
team, which will-open its New Zea- 
land tour at Nelson early in May, 
will depend very largely on the man- 
ner in which the very capable 
material in the party can be shaped 
and moulded during the tour. 


The weakness of the 1930 team was | 


that the best use was never made of 
its forwards. This team may be bet- 
ter off in that respect, particularly as 
Mullen should be a most experienced 
and intelligent forward sec 
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If there is a weakness in the team, 


it seems to be at scrum-half, where 
not one of the three players chosen | 


(obviously to guard against the diffir 
culties encountered in 1930) is really 


in the first flight. 


The captaincy has not been decided 
at the time of writing. Mullen, 


Preece, Bleddyn Williams, Jack Mat: 


thews and J. R. C. Matthews all 
appear to be possibilities for the 
position. 


Viewing the team as a whole, it 
looks to be easily the strongest side 
ever chosen to represent: the British 
unions on an overseas tour. Cer- 
tainly there has been no previous 
side in which every member, before 
the tour; had won international 


‘status. In the light of this, we may 


again expect to see scintillating foot- 
ball; and.test matches in -which the 


All Blacks will have to improve on 


recent performances if they are to 
maintain our past ascendancy over 
British touring teams. 
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T'S BEEN A LONG COLD WAR 


Young men in yachts have something ot a habit of capsizing, and, according to the size of the yacht and 
the degree at ability of the young men in the drink, they have varying needs of being picked up, put on their - 


Yachts of -various sizes capsize 
everywhere That is, as much at 
Stewart Island and Whangar el as at 
Chesapeake or Cowes. But it may 
be taken as axiomatic. that. where 
there are most yachts there ‘will be 
most capsizes. .Always supposing 
that the yachts ate of the centreboar d 
variety, not the keel. 


When keel yachts capsize, which 


‘may happen when the keel drops off 
—a fortunately rare occurrence—the 
craft concerned and the inmates 
generally become the guests of one 
Davy Jones, a hospitable host. most 
reluctant to speed their: parting. But 
we are not concerned thi keel 
yachts just now 


AUCKLAND ARGUMENT 


Which, if you have not already ; 


gathered the trend, brings us to the 


Queen City of Auckland anda certain: 


feet, so to speak, and sent on their way again 


amount of friction between iaunch 
owners engaged, voluntarily, in the 
picking up of capsized yachtsmen 
and the alleged. destruction of their 
yachts, and the same yachtsmen en 
gaged, involuntarily, they maintain 
in being picked up, it is alleged. hav 
ing their boats destroyed. 

Altogether a pretty kettle of fish: 


And not improved overmuch by the 


efforts of citizens who consider 
themselves innocent and unbiassed 
bystanders to try and alleviate the 
friction by suggesting get togethers. 
arbitration, coolness and the like. 

Both the launchies and the yacht. 
ies maintain that no second thoughts 
or arbitration are needed. The 
other party they say is definitely to 
blame. 

Auckland -hags an awful tot of 


yachts. Others‘ will state it has a lot 
_ of awful yachts. which is no doubt 
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_ true and may contribute to the cap 
Size. situation, but may be taken for 
the purposes of this article as being 
neside the point. 

Anyway. when this lot of yachts, 
whatever the description and cate 
gory. starts racing in breezes ranging 
from moderate, through fresh to 
strong. an increasingly large propor 
tion starts capsizing © The coldness 
of the water difficulty of rescue and ~ 
general unpleasantness also increase 
in proportion. be it noted Even 
though, as certain forked tongued 
characters maintain, the number of 
competitors decreases. in proportion 
to the wind. stil] there seems to be 
any amount of capsize fodder for the 
launchies to work on. 


VOLUNTARY SH RVICE 

Until last Christmas: pick-up work 
in Auckland was done on a strictly 
voluntary basis (with petrol thrown 
in) by public minded. launch owners. 
many of whom had offspring racing 
in the yachting events, and others of 
whom had themselves retired from 
the hurly-burly of tiller wagging and 
sheet sweating. Things were never 
more than about middling, though. | 

Yachties contended that the launch. 


~ies were a pack of incompetent 


idiots. and some even went so far 
as to say that they were‘out to sabo: 
tage the sport of yachting as a whole 
by destroying. as much evidence of 
it as they could find in as short a 


_ time as possible. 


One particularty public minded 
organisation in Auckland came in for 
more abuse from the yachties than 
any other—and. in fairness, it must 
be admitted that there may have been 
some reason for it, too. 

The saying grew on the Waitemata 
when a number.of shivering cap 
sizees was clustered on the weather 
bilge. “Look out boys, here comes the - 

boat. Duck. and pray he 
doesn’t see us.” | 


NO DROWNINGS 


Life, with all this fuss and bother, 
it is pleasing to announce, was not. 





-lost. Apart from one most unfortu: 


nate and regrettable instance, when 
the mullet boat Celox went down in 
Rangitoto Channel, many years ago. 
nobody has been drowned while 
racing on the Waitemata since the 
formation ro) the monumental Auck 


~ launchies. 


a 


land Provincial Yachts and Motor 
Boat Association. 

Gear has been, however. . Both 
yachties’ and launchies.’ ite 

The said monumental association 
decided, nevertheless, that human life 
was of more value than boating gear. 
So it issued an edict that when a 
- rescue launch appeared on the scene 
of a disaster the crew must, without 
more than the usual amount of 
demur, step aboard and leave its 
craft to the tender.mercy of wind and 
wave until later on when time was 
not of so great an object. And no 
one can deny that this was common 
sense and only right. 

Right or wrong, it did not meet 
‘with universal approval from the 
yachties concerned. my 

They were all supposed to carry 
anchors with which to moor their 
semi-submerged craft until the tow- 
ing time came.: But anchors cost 
money and weigh valuable pounds 
which these keen-minded young fel- 
lows, bred in a society of intense. 
competition, feel they can ill afford 
to handicap themselves with. 


They shouldn’t have capsized, but 
neither should you run before you 
can walk, and when a keen-minded, 
if ignorant, young fellow sees a hated 
-Yival-getting away in front he is apt 
to forget caution and that science so 
boasted by the old -yachtsman. 


They should have made sure their 
boats were in a condition to be made 
secure and safe in the event of a 
capsize. Also they are supposed. to 
carry buoyancy tanks. 

But young fellows have lots of 
things to think about and it takes 
time to make long heads. 


“A LITTLE LEARNING” 
What they. did learn, or think they 


learned, was that their boats, though _ 


not upright, were at least undamaged, 
until a rescue launch came along and 
either poked its stem through their 
planking, pulverised their splash’ 
boards or spars, ripped their masts 
out, tore off their sails, fouled their 
sheets and halliards in its propeller, 
strained its seams, or left it to drift 
_on to the rocks while its owners were 
carried away helpless to effect a 
rescue! : 2 

And to these owners, their boats 
are of infinitely greater importance 
than the thought of any personal risk 
or of any possible damage to the 
rescuing craft. Which damage, they 
felt sure the owners are well, or per- 
haps better able to make good. 


In their wet little cockpits, locker 
rooms, and over bars ‘those who are 
old enough to enjoy the benefits of 
our enlightened licensing laws), 
yachties like to while away the hours 
telling tales of the incompetence of 
Nearly all, unless, of 
course, one of those present happens 
to have a father or close relative who 
owns a pick-up launch, are quite cer- 
tain that all launchies (with a few 
notable exceptions, as was said, in 
deference to those present) are idiots, 
hayseed clodhoopers, who not only 
don’t know the blunt from the sharp 


end of the boat, but also don’t know 
-windward from leeward, sheet from 


tack, reverse from forward, or mast 
from boom, f 


“A SALTY SEA SAGA 

And one of their favourite tales is 
of a group of launchies, with their 
nice £7000 pleasure dome (put it 
down to expenses) who decided they 
would venture forth from the turbu- 
lent salty spaces of Westhaven and 
go for a cruise. 

They had already braved the cold 
outside the Auckland Motor Yacht 
Club’s rooms, being obviously hardy 
and temerous souls and were out to 
make new conquests. & 

They had heard of Waiheke and 
Kawau and one and all plumped for 


the latter. 
_ And since there did not seem to be 


a way out of the harbour turning 
left from Westhaven, they went right 
and soon, lo and behold, there was 
North Head and what must surely be 


- Rangitoto. 
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_ Where to go next, they thought? 
And debated. Below, of course, with 


engine stopped and a few of the old 
and rare on the table. 

~Nobody knew. One thought to the 
right, another to the left, and yet 
another straight ahead. Others were 
perhaps a little less brave and reck- 
oned that the way they had come was 
the way for them. 

However, matters were precipi- 
tated by the arrival of one of those 
queer poetries of motion, a yacht. 
This was bearing down on them, un- 
beknownst, and shouting anxiously 
if they wanted any help. 

“Yes,” said the hardy spirits (pun 
intended), “where away is Kawau?” 

“Kawau?” said the yacht. ‘“We’re 
going there, just you follow us.” No 
sooner said than done. Somebody 
pressed the button, somebody else 
twirled the steering wheel and off 


went the procession. 


A “ZIG-ZAG” BUSINESS 


It was a little slow for the launch- 
ies with their matched 80 h.p. motors, 





A happy shot of champion. diver Edna Child (England) applauding at the Empire 
oy Games swimming. ‘ 
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because the wind was from roughly 
the nor’nor’west, and that is the 
direction in which Kawau lies from 
the celebrated mouth of the equally 
celebrated Waitemata. 

However, they kept their station 
fairly well, turning obediently in the 
wake of the yacht, past the bays and 
Whangaparaoa and eventually 
through south channel and into Man- 
sion House Bay, where somebody, in- 
advertantly but happily, dropped the 
anchor overboard. When the launch- 
ies found they were really at Kawau 


their pleasure and pride knew no - 


bounds, or so goes the yachties’ tale. 

Their celebrations, which had 
scarcely been halted » during. the 
momentous voyage, proceeded not 
only unabated, but also apace. 


That night on shore, one of the 
Jaunchies was heard to remark at 


the dance to his newly acquired and 


most admiring lady friend: “By gosh 
we were lucky to get here to-day. You 
know, if we hadn’t been piloted all 
the way we would have gone on the 
rocks for Sure, because none of us 
have made this- voyage before. 
You’ve no ‘idea the -number of 
reefs between here and Auckland. 
“Why, we had to zig-zag through 
them the whole way at quarter 
throttle and it took us all day.” 


| GERM OF TRUTH 
That is the sort of unkind story 
that goes the rounds. 


trouble is there just might be a grain 
of truth ‘in it. 


- However, the boot, insofar as tell-. 


ing stories. with grains of truth in 
them, is not only on the yachties’ 
foot. The launchies give just about 
as good as they get. Their favourite 
expression is to say that the present- 
day young yachtsman isn’t fit to sail 
about in one of those things which 
some people still keep under the bed. 


They tell their stories in rather 
more sumptuous surroundings than 
- the bare locker rooms of the yachties, 
such as the Auckland Motor Yacht 
clubhouse, for instance. But the 
stories are just about as Diane and 
bitter for all that. - 


And so things have been going on, 


year after year. Never getting much 
worse, but never getting any better. 
And officials on both sides have had 
all the dirty work, trying to make the 


peace during the week in time’ for 7 


the fray again'on Saturday. — 


Then, about eighteen months ago, 
an outfit was formed called the West- 
ern Combined Yacht Club. This was 
a sort of amalgamation of all the 
yacht clubs around and about West- 
haven. 

Appar ently, fhe clubs at ane other 
end of the harbour were meant. to 
form an Eastern Club, but for’ vari- 


ous reasons they haven’t got round — 
~ to it. That is another story (almost — 


as long as this), however... — 


A BOAT OF ONE'S OWN 


One of the upshots of this new 
Westerm club was that the offieials 


decided that the only solution of the- 


And the 
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pick-up problem was to beg, borrow, 
buy, build or steal a pick-up boat for 
themselves. Thus, they said, we will 
be independent of launches, and with 
a boat specially constructed and 
meant for the job, we should get a 
faster and more efficient service with- 
out having to try to be nice to people 
about it all. 


So they fossicked round, raised a 


lot of money, acquired an engine, 
mulled over three or four sets of 


plans and then put in an order with. 


-a boatbuilding firm for a boat. : And 
now they have their boat, a very fine 
One=:t00= 

She is about 30 feet long, very 
beamy and has a chine. 
glassed-in wheelhouse and _ cabin 
with a table and ship to shore radio. 
There is a cockpit right forward and 
a very big cockpit aft with its floor 
practically at water level. 


She also has a big engine to work | 


a two-inch suction pump which is 
used to empty capsized boats once 
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There is a 


you buy a “ Valet” 


they have been righted and - GoUaEt = 
alongside. She is a bit hard to keep 


head to wind in a big sea and still 


needs a lot of work inside, but other- . 
wise is just about perfect for the © 


job. 

So when a crew of shivering young 
yachties is picked up, their boat 
righted, pumped out and sent on her 
way again, all in the space of a few 
minutes, without damage, it would 
be well if they gave a passing kind 
thought to the two men but for 
whom there would be no launch at 
all—Ernie Ewen and Joe Lobley. 

Of course, she is just-a starter. On 
a hard day there is far too much work 
for her to cope with, and the club 
wants at least one and if possivle: 
two more boats. 

But it does seem to be the answer 


~ to the problem. And so the old, old 


argument between  yachtie and 


- Jaunchie, practically a tradition, looks 


like being on the way out at last. A 
good thing, too. 
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You score in two ways when 
razor. Every 
~ morning a blade in perfect 


condition—with just a few quick 

strokes on the strop. And this 
simple system is a money-saver, 
too, because you get more shaves 


per blade with a “ Valet.’* 


Valet Blades 
Reduced Prices 
5 for 1/6 — $0 for 3} 


y 





TUDOR PRINCE LATEST STAR 
FOR THE ST. LEGERS 


The 1949-50 racing season has been—to use a rather corny phrase—a 


vintage one for three-year-olds. 


Early in the piece the brilliant Gold 


Script was hailed as “champion in the making.” His reign, however, 
= did not last long. 


By ST. LEGER 


He was beaten by the equally 
brilliant Lord Moss, and then = re- 
versed the placings. -Neither, how- 
ever, Stood up to the South Islander, 
Beaumaris, when it came to racing 
over a middle distance. 

Meanwhile Gold Script went wrong 


and Lord Moss to Australia. But | 


there was-another to challenge Beau- 


maris. This time the filly Sweet 
Spray, who crowned her efforts with 
a Great Northern Derby win. Beau- 
maris retaliated with an effortless 
win in the Wellington. Cup. 

Then, just like a galloper coming 


_ with a late run in the home stretch, 


Tudor Prince came on the scene to 
topple both Beaumaris and Sweet 
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Spray, winning the Gloaming and 
Trentham Stakes at Trentham. 


The Pherozshah colt is now ruling 
favourite for the St. Eegers, but, 
freshened up, Beaumaris (who had 
a lot of racing) and Sweet Spray 
(who fell victim to a skin disease) 
will make the longer classic events 
truly grand tests. 


TUDOR PRINCE WINS 


In the Gloaming Stakes, a race 
confined to three-year-olds, Tudor 
Prince waited on the pace-making 
Beaumaris and beat him by a neck 
after a great struggle. In the 
Trentham Stakes, Sweet Spray, who 
was apparently not herself when she 
ran third in the Gloaming Stakes, 
ran Tudor Prince to a head, with 
Beaumaris third. So there’s not 
much between the trio! 


Tudor Prince was bred at-<the 
Flaxmere Stud, Hastings, by Mr. 
G. P. Donnelly, and was purchased 
by a well-known Auckland business 
man and racehorse owner, Mr. H. R. 


Tyler, for 1050 guineas at the 1948 . 


national yearling sales at Trentham. 


Murray Riley (Australia) tight, congratulates single sculls champion, Merv Wood, on his victory at Karapiro. The two of them won 
- the double sculls event. 
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He is by Pherozshah from the Lord 
Quex mare Tudor Wench. 

Tudor Wench was. from the Aus- 
tralian-bred mare Queen Lizzie, by 
Royal Artillery from Oralene, by 
Lochiel from Herbina, by Roodee 
from Scandal, by Barbarian, tracing 
to imported Scandal, by The Libel, 
This is a very old Australian family. 


QUEEN LIZZIE WAS CHEAP. 


In 1915 Mr. J. S.: McLeod" pur-~ 


chased for 70 guineas a yearling filly 


by Royal Artillery from Oralene, and 


named her Queen Lizzie. Her sire 
had been bred at the Wellington 
Park’ stud. and was very speedy, 
winning the A.R.C. Royal Stakes, the 


* C.J.c. Stewards’ Handicap and other 


good races before being sold to Aus- 
tralia, where he was a marked suc- 
eess at the stud. ee 

. Queen Lizzie won hack races and, 
when sent to the stud, left some good 
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S much Berner! 
PROVE IT YOURSELF! 







The man who uses Palmolive Shave 
Cream is the man with that clean, 
smooth, successful look! Palmolive 
soothes your skin as you shave-faster, 
closer — without skin sting! . 


GET PALMOLIVE. TO-DAY! 





Fane Cleo. 


winners. Three of her daughters— 
Gay Virginia, Mandy Lee and Tudor 
Wench—either did not start or were 
not winners. } 
Gay Virginia left the Great North- 
ern Derby winner, Essex, and Char- 
lotte Greenwood, who won-races in 
Australia. Mandy Lee is the dam of 
Vera Lee. Tudor Wench did not race 
and was purchased at Mr. MchLeod’s 
dispersal sale in 1940 by Mr. Don- 
nelly for 100 guineas. She is also the 
dam of Tudor Chief, Tudor Maid, 
Tudor Rose and Tudor King. 


The last-named, a two-year-old by 
Robin Goodfellow, is trained at 
Ellerslie by Fred Gilchrist for the 
Auckland sportsmen, Archie Nicol 
and Harry Page, and has yet to race. 
He gives the impression that he will 
be a three-year-old at least before 
revealing any ability. 


NO “SECOND FIDDLE” NOW 


Earlier in the season it looked as 
if Tudor Prince. would have to play 
“second fiddle’ to Gold Script, but 
he has come into his own in grand 


style. He was placed in the guineas. 


contests in ‘the spring, but reached 
the winning list with a truly solid 
performance in the Christmas Handi- 





cap, when, vigorously ridden by 
Bruce Markwick, he fought every 


inch of the way down the stretch 


with another three-year-old glamour 
horse, King Finchall, ridden by 
Norm Holland, and won narrowly. 

- His best effort outside of this and 
his Trentham wins was in the John 


Bollard Memorial Handicap at Avon- 
dale in January, when he was nar- 


rowly beaten by Firing Line, but the 
latter had to knock a full second off 
the New Zealand mile and three 
furlongs record to head him on the 
post. 

Tudor Prince is described in the 
race book as a brown. Actually he 
is almost a black, flecked with grey; 
and a very handsome individual to 
boot. To date he has won six races 
and £7,260 in stakes. | 

He is trained. at Takanini by 
former jockey Bert Tinker, who had 
a grand measure of success in the 
saddle some years ago, some of his 
best mounts being Gay Blonde, Gay 
Shield and Gay Shiela, whom he 
accompanied to Australia. His great- 
est racing thrill was the winning of 
the A.R.C. Handicap on- Jonathan, 
who just forged his way to victory 
under 9.12 in 1935. 





Horses for America is not 
a New Fashion 


“Fforses for America’ is the theme just now. About the same time as 


the sale of the Australian galloper Bernbrook to the United States was 


announced, an American bloodsiock buyer? Mr. G. Covert, who had 
operated at the national yearling sales at Trentham, intimated his 
intention of flying New Zealand-bred yearlings to America. 


The idea of horses from ‘down 
under” going to the United States is 
not new, and while the transhipment 
of some well-known gallopers to the 
States in recent years is widely 
known, it is a little-heard-of fact that 
away back in the middle of last cen- 
tury such transhipments took place. 





COUNTRY SWIMMERS! 
3 : Through the | 
HAY SCHOOL OF SWIMMING CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


YOU CAN LEARN: — @ Correct Method of Preparation — @ Suitable Style for your build 
@ Distances.more suitable to you © Starts andturns © Pitfalls to avoid @ Useful Hints 


START THIS SEASON’S PREPARATION WITH CALESTHENICS AND LAND EXERCISES 
< - BEFORE ENTERING WATER. 
SEND STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE TO 84 UPLAND ROAD, REMUERA, AUCKLAND. 
~ Join the unknown swimmers who last. year became champions." 2 
THIS SCHOOL 1S CONSTANTLY IN TOUCH WI!H THE WORLD'S BEST COACHES. 
, LEARN BY MAIL NOW 3° 
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THE GREATEST EVER 

Greatest horse to ever leave Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand for the United 
States was, of course, mighty Phar 
Lap, who electrified the entire racing 
world in 1932 and actually sparked 
the modern era of exportations to 
the United States. 








| 


- The “Red Terror” raced just once, 
at the Agua Caliente track, across 


the Mexican border, before he died 
‘tragically from arsenic poisoning In ~ 
' April, 1932. A large plaque of the 


~ Agua Caliente’ grandstand to-day 
commemorates the memory of Phar 
Lap’s course record-breaking effort 
‘in the 50,000-dollar Agua Caliente 
- Handicap. | 
His sudden death in apparently 
mysterious circumstances stunned 
the whole racing world. It later 
transpired that Phar Lap absorbed 
arsenate of lead when grazing on 
pasture grass under apple trees that 
had been sprayed with arsenic to kill 
harmful bugs.. The publicity sur- 
rounding his brief career in America 
and his unfortunate death put Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand-bred gal- 
lopers in thé American limelight. 
‘WINOOKA A PALOOKA”’ 
Phar Lap set the stage for the visit 
of the very fine sprinter Winooka, 
and Trevallion, who was ostensibly 
sent over as a galloping partner, but 


who pulled off a coup for his connec- 


tions while in the States. While 
Winooka: won several races in the 
United States, his visit will always 
be remembered for his “flop” in 
“the race of the decade” in which 
Winooka was expected to beat all- 
comers in an effort to earn the right 
to race the-champion Equipoise. 
However, he later won more races 
in the East. . His jockey, incident- 
ally, was none other than Edgar 
= Britt: See 

' . After returning to Australia, 


Edgar packed his bags and went to. 


~ India, accompanied by our own Larry 
Wiggins. Wiggins did not stay long, 
but Edgar did and made his mark. 
The Maharajah of Baroda later took 
him to England, and to-day Edgar is 
one of England’s leading riders. 
SHANNON’S WORLD RECORDS 

Greatest modern times horse to go 
to the United States was Shannon, 
who, though he took time to recap- 
ture his great Australian form, later 
got into his stride and. showed his 
high quality by equalling two world’s 
records on the fast Californian tracks. 
Nor. was his arrival without the 
mass of publicity attending the 
arrival of a horse from ‘down 
under.” The Jockey Club refused to 
recognise Shannon as a pure-bred, 
despite his splendid record back 
home, it being claimed that he was 
“missing” an ancestor some genera- 
tions back. 2 

The “bar sinister’ was eventually 
lifted, the purity of his blood lines 
being attested. He was eventually 
sold to a syndicate of American 
breeders for 300,000 dollars, and is 
now the highest - priced stallion 
standing in the United States at a 
fee of 2,500 dollars, though he is not 
the only one at this high fee. 

SOME FAMOUS SIRES | 

~Beau Pere, leading sire twice in 
this country, who later went to Aus- 
tralia and then to_the United States, 
died last year. Bernborough, a “star” 


ca 


of the Australian turf until he dis- 
placed the sesamoid bones in a fore- 
leg, is another Aussie to go to the 
States, while others at the stud there 
are Reading, who also raced: there 
with success, Ajax, Colonus, Royal 
Gem (one of the famous “Gems” 
from Adelaide), and the grand stayer, 
Russia, like Colonus, a Melbourne 
Cup winner. 


That makes quite a formidable list 
of “colonials” now in the States. But 
don’t get the idea that the exporting 
of blood stock to the United States 
is a new idea. Believe it or not, back 
in 1851, almost a hundred years ago, 
Senor Supleveda, a wealthy Mexican 


resident of Los Angeles, sent agents 


to scour the world for a. thorough- 
bred to pit against the Californian 
champion, Sarta, owned by his friend, 
Pio Pico, former Governor of Cali- 
fornia when it was under Mexican 
rule. Gs 

The mare Black Swan was always 
showing her heels to the best gal- 
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A finger dressing 
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e-La-s-t-i-c FIRST AID DRESSINGS 


- The 3x 2in. special 
<p Heel dressing (large 





Dressing Strip — can 
be cut. to width 
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| lopers in Australia, and so the Aether 


mare, along with a consignment of 
other thoroughbreds, two of them 
the stallions Chloroform and Muly, 
who sired many Californian. race- 
horses, found their way to North 
America. 3 

HORSES WERE HARDY 


Black Swan duly arrived in Cali- 
fornia, and so anxious was her new 
owner to pit her against the home 
champion that he walked her the 400 


miles to his ranch, and—no fancy ~ 


ideas of becoming acclimatised or 
losing sea legs in those days—the 
race was held within a fortnight. 
Black Swan won by 75 yards, after 
they had run almost nine miles. The 
reputation of Australian horses had 
been established. Phar Lap, and 
later Shannon, carried on the tradi- 
tion. . 

Who know but that Mr. Covert’s 
scheme for flying yearlings from New 
Zealand will prove a success, with 
resultant benefits to New Zealand! 
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Ablistered heel canbe safely and — 


securely protected by an elastic 


_adhesive First Aid Dressing. It 


will fit snugly to the awkward 
shape; assist healing; make 
walking more comfortable. 

Elastoplast dressings are ready 
cut...for immediate First Aid ; 
elastic...to “give” with skin 
movement. = 

Each tin contains a variety of 
dressings — its easy to find a con- 
venient size. (There’s a special 
heel dressing in the larger tin.) 
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: Another Busy Season to be Launched 


Reports submitted to annual meetings provide a heartening back- 
ground ‘to executive officials now engaged on the preparation of 
1950’s activities. Success this year will capitalise doubly in 1951, 
when New Zealand is dated to tour Britain and. France in an 
attempt to improve upon the miniature triumph of 1947. 


All of which imposes a heavy task 
upon every worth-while member of 
our Dominion-wide team of players 
and directors. | 


Though New Zealand Council fin- 
ance, prudently transfused, is prov- 
ing a vitalising tonic, the actual plaint 
“of all leagues is a dearth of fully com- 
petent players of the game. It might 
be advanced that all sports suffer 
the ‘same complaint, but no reason 
can be accepted for the League code 
neglecting to tighten up the stan- 
dard. 


Much may be said in favour of per- 
haps four or six good sides in prefer- 
ence to eight or more mediocre com- 
binations—a fact which the South 
Auckland League will some day note. 

The policy of the Auckland League 
in reducing the first grade to eight 
teams this season is a step in the 
intelligent direction of giving senior- 
ity a status to be worked for, not 
loosely stepped in to. = 

The strong view held by some deep 


thinkers that six first grade teams is’ 


quite sufficient for Auckland may 
yet realise into accepted policy, for 
in any district only the best should 
be offered to the public whose sup- 
port is so essential to success. 

South Auckland have been cam- 
paigning in their extensive district, 
which undoubtedly will produce ac- 
crued numerical strength. Whether 


the standard will gain is something 


which time will disclose, for many of 
the recruits will necessarily be con- 
verts with a lot to learn. Huntly 
clubs, backbone of: the code in that 
area, will be at a standard relatively 
parallel to last year. Be Oru nee 
Similar conditions seem likely in 
Wellington and Taranaki, where pro- 
gress is slow, though tremendous 
efforts are being exerted. . Both these 
leagues realise that the younger 


group of footballers is their field— 


though, of course, firts-class senior 
performers cannot be expected out of 

. that class in one, or even two years. 
Canterbury will be losing the ac- 
tive services of Pat Smith, but will 


undoubtedly, if possible retain the 


Kiwi skipper of 1947-48-49 in admin- 
istrative duties. His gentlemanly 
manner and thorough football ex- 
perience mark Pat as an ideal man- 
ager for the Kiwis of 1951. 
Canterbury clubs will field many 
additions this year, and with national 
teams in the eye these will be care 
fully inspected. 5 

West Coast, too, are bringing up 
some well-schooled talent. C. Mc- 


Bride will probably play in the 
Marist Club team, but is disinclined 
to accept representative engage- 
ments. (But there are some persua- 
sive fellows down that way, so 
Charles might be talked over). 


Northland, Wanganui and Hawkes 


_ Bay will carry on the hard road— 
~ again dealing with more-or-less edu- 


cational work at this time. The more 
mature leagues can do much to 
assist, if they will recognise that this 
is more a responsibility of themselves 
than of individual clubs. 


A headache looming up before the 
New Zealand Council is the provi- 
sion of suitable grounds for the inter- 
national matches v Britain this year. 


Carlaw Park, best equipped in the - 
~Dominion, will nevertheless be in- 


capable of accomodating the patron- 
age eager to watch Auckland and 
New Zealand strive to defeat Britain, 
It must be said that this incapacity 
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is no fault of the Auckland Rugby 
League, which has for two years past 
been prevented by Government re- 
strictions on such works from mak- 
ing Carlaw Park both a suitable and 
a payable proposition for these big 
affairs. Auckland will again be the 
“box Office” of the tour. : 
Karly action in Wellington is im- 
perative. Preponderantly a matter 
for the Wellington Rugby League, 


the Council nevertheless cannot afford - 


to repeat the test experience v Aus- 
tralia in 1949, when the Basin Re- 
serve, lacking everything required, 
was a poor .advertisement for the 
code. 

Christchurch and Greymouth, with 
satisfactory home grounds, will ease 
some of the worries of the national 
directors. 


Every league will face its indivi- 


dual problems, all of which will not 
be solved unless unanimity is the 
order of the “day. Great results 
can result during 1950 and 1951 if 


each player and each official makes 


success his personal business. : 

The impetus will be governed solely: 
by these efforts, which will also call 
the odds of our chances of winning 
the Ashes in either year. 






Soko 


vette Williams (New Zealand), who won the broad Jump 
“with a record leap of 49ft-@aia,.. pre. ES 
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~ Glancing at the. English Picture 


The British team to tour Australia and New Zealand this season will be 

announced early in March—may, indeed, have already been cabled, as these 

lines are written. Some possibility exists of the party ‘being held in England 

until the League Cup Final at Wembley in May, as clubs are concerned over 

the loss of top-class talent in the late Cup rounds. The team may therefore 
| be flown to Australia. 


It is of interest to interpolate that 
at this early stage Wigan are threeto 
one favourites for the big event at 
Wembley in May. And not without 
reason; my last table received shows 
the famed team-as having won fifteen 
and drawn one of their sixteen com 
tests, amassing 409 points en route. 
To that total Ken Gee had contrib: 
uted 63 goals. 


The goal ot every National Savings Grou 
a team because only team-work will break the threat of inflation. 
The easy method of deducting a small sum: trcan your pay enables 
you to save surely and steadily— 
and PAINLESSLY! Regular 


investments in National 
Savings helps your 
country to Pro: _.<«@ 
tect your 
future 





Tom Longworth, accepted as most 
experienced -of the English critics, 
expressed the view that Wigan might 
pass 1000 points this season. In 
second berth at that stage were Hali- 
fax, with fifteen wins in_ twenty 
matches. Then came Salford, 17-14-21; 
and Huddersfield, 16-12-3-1. Bradford 
Northern, the 1949 Cup winners, 
were eighteenth on the table. 
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These placings will interest critics 
who are watching the English foot- 
ball with a view to the tour. -In the 
Cup tie results to hand at time of | 
writing these notes, Wigan had ~ 
soundly defeated York (twenty-sixth 
on the championship table), and Hud: 
dersfield had been touched off in a 
game of penalty goals by Dewsbury— 
four points to two. 


Hudderfield had great hopes of 
making Wembley this year, but obvi- 
ously will need to improve. 


Brian Nordgren (ex - Ponsonby 
wing) heads the try-scorers with 
more than fifty to his credit; and 
Bert Cook, who joined Leeds as full- 
back after the Kiwis Army team 
returned to the Dominion, had thirty- 
five goals and one try on his list up 
to September 12. No figures have 
been received since. 


This chap has done well: in 1946-47 
he kicked fifty-six goals and scored 
two tries; in 1947-48, forty-eight goals 
and five tries; in 1948-49, sixty-three 
goals and one try. On August 29, 
1949, v. York, he converted twelve 
shots in thirteen attempts. 


TOUCHING UP FOR THE TOUR 


Forecasting “certainties” for the 
tour is fraught with risk. Even so, 
one would feel safe in tipping Martin 
Ryan, E. Ward, S. Palin and K. Gee 
as likely to be seen in Australasia 
with the “Lions” of 1950. . 


That the team. will be a formidable 
combination is pereeivable even at 
this distance. Selectors have thor- 
oughly surveyed all the players in 
competition games. In the running 
are S. McCormick, R. Rylance, and 
G. Pepperell. : : . 


As yet no serious rival threatens 
to displace J. Egan as hooker, which 
is high praise indeed for the Wigan 
specialist. Early in the year, Ike 
Owens advised the selectors of his 
disinclination to make the trip; and 
though in some quarters Gus Risman 
was named as probable captain, indi- 
cations are all against the 1946 cap- 
tain returning this season. Working: | 
ton Town team keeps him busy when — 
he is not engaged in his thriving 
sports store in the town. 7 


As anticipated, the code has en 


~ countered all sorts of difficulties in 


Wales, not the least being the pen- 
ehant for thé strong Yorkshire and 
Lancashire clubs to snatch any likely 
talent appearing in this virgin soil. 

Finance and grounds have all clubs 
scratching and, as one writer put it, 
“the loss outweighs the profit, and 
will continue to do so.” 


Just what turn events take -will 
provide interesting matter fOR=-Le- 
view; it seems certain, however, that 
the English League will be compelled 
to take some action to prevent pilfer- 
ing of promising players from the 
Welsh. district... === : : 


SOFTBALL 


March Is Trophy | 





lonth 


The leaders have emerged in several Grade A club competitions. Some were 
“expected,” others had to send the trophy round to the local jeweller to have 
| another name engraved. 


Wanganui was the first city league 
to finish. On February 4, Wanganui 
East defeated Red Sox by 18 to 11, 
thus putting the Bensel Shield into 
fresh hands. United. won it last sea- 
son, but this time they were not in 
the picture—apart from beating the 
runners-up, Red Sox, by 9—8. 


The final, Kast versus Red Sox 
game, produced a keen contest -be 
tween the captains, C. Croucher 
(Wanganui Hast’s pitcher) and his 


old representative battery partner, 


W. Low (catcher for Red Sox). 


March sees the Wanganui clubs in 
action for a challenge shield, not yet 
decided. This is how the clubs of 
the river city finished the Bensel 
Shield competition: Wanganui East 
18, Red Sox 16, Giants 12, United 8, 
Star 4 and-Aces 2. 


Of course, the winning of trophies 
is a matter of club honour, but play- 
ers really do play for the relaxation 
and fun of sporting competition. 
Many executives avoid matching 
teams where a runaway victory 
seems likely. They feel that it dis- 
courages the less’ proficient player. 
New clubs generally arise from the 
efforts of a few friends grouped 
round an experienced player. A col- 
lective effort struggles toward ex: 
panding the number beyond the 
minimum nine required. Defeats are 
to be expected, but the team’s pro- 
gress — finance and -organisation — 
seem to be greater hurdles. Wher- 
ever the men’s teams play in a single 
group it seems better to let the new 
club in. | 


In the various provinces we notice 
different styles of competition. Each 
provincial association is entitled to 
frame its own by-laws governing 
inter-club competitions providing 
those by-laws do not cut across the 
Official Rules. 


_ Manawatu was keen on the handi- 
cap competition when this season . 


opened. Wellington tried it out in 
the final round of last season. The 
catch is having to base the whole 


thing on how they finished the pre- 


vious season. Clubs improve at an 
uneven rate; for instance, Welling: 
ton’s - knock-out final round saw 
points allocated in a way that would 
grant an advantage if it were 
repeated this season. Yet it worked 
last season. Bes es 


Here are those 1948-49 -handicaps: 
Miramar Aces and Jenkins’ Gym., 4; 


Broadway Demons, 14: Melrose, 14; 
Island Bay, 22; Johnsonville, 26. 


The play turned out this way: Jen- 
kins” Gym., 9; Miramar Aces, 7; 
Broadway Demons, 28; Johnsonville, 
22. Broadway struggled hard to 
overcome the Johnsonville handicap. 
That semi-final turned into’ a “slog 
feast” of homers.. Runners became 
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recklessly desperate. They overtook - 


the handicap of the weaker team, 
certainly, but was that the game that 
would up-end Jenkins? No. 


Not being able to provide separate 
teams to play in semi-final and final, 


-a-Club out to win a handicap has 


to lionise. the versatile utility fielder 
and overlook specialists, with con- 
sequent sacrifice of tactical play.. 
Anyway, you will remember that Jen- 
kins’ Gym. became champions for the 
third successive year. It will not be 
their turn this time! | 


CENTRALISED PLAY 


King Country aparently wishes to 
centralise all softball at Te Kuiti, pay- 


.ing travelling expenses of teams from 


smaller centres. Good for the towns- 


- folk and the bus line, but would the 


Ready for schoo! — 


: . O'B Boots and Shoes for Boys-are built to give 
correct fitting for young feet and to stand up 


to rough treatment. 


Boys like them because 


they're comfortable; parents know the brand 
O’B has meant good footwear since 1866, 





Be Footwear _ 
- for: Koys — 


MADE BY MM. O'BRIEN AND CO, LTD., CHRISTCHURCH. 
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DON’T SHOOT THE UMPIRE 


village folk out yonder ever see the 
local lads in action at home? . 


The writer advocates associations 
being empowered to vary the home 
and-away. routine. Waimate and Te 
muka may not attract fifty spectators 
in either town, so play them off at 


Timaru, the city half-way between — 


them, and send Pacific out to play 
College in the country town where 
local pride and interest in the ball 
game could do with a boost from com: 
petent strangers. 


The H. C. Bates Shield, symbol of 
South Island supremacy, is: still at 
Dunedin. Southland has not yet 


wrested it from Otago’s canny grasp 
at the time of writing, but the old 


rivals meet once more: before the 
season ends. , 


W. H. Hill, the Otago pitcher, lost 
form this season. His transfer out 
to Winton has nothing to do with it 
and he remains legally available to 
Otago. Look at their line-up now: A. 
W. Winslade, catcher; I. Mann, pit 


cher; S: R. Brown, list; T. E. French, 
_2nd.; L.° Monson, 3rd.; W. Murphy, 
shortstop; I. M. Jones, :eft field; T. 


Lethaby, centre field; G. C. Nelson, 
right: field. | 5 

The battery is nationally .known, 
also two more, but Mann is in from 


‘shortstop to pitch instead of Hill, 
Murphy goes from 3rd base to short: . 


stop and L. Monson gets his cap at 
3rd base. : 


Away up at the warm end of our 


“country, Emily Randall Cup games 


built up new support for softball in 
Whangarei, and Dargaville will 
always find.the larger town a strong 
competitor for the Hammond Shield. 


Auckland has many matches yet to 
be played and at least three “A” 


teams with a chance, but Mt. Eden . 


already knows what it is like to be 
New Zealand’s champion club. 


~ 











_.Glysen makes the difference! 
Glyseti ... the spirit Brilliantine... 
\ . 
obtainable everywhere. _ . 


SO BRILLIANTINE 


Salmond & Spragg on Ltd., 
2 Customhouse Quay, Wellington. 2.9 
SS 
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We do not mean archery, tennis, cricket and softball need more umpires. 
Players intending to put the’ hot summers of competition behind them should 
- consider a few more years on field or court worth while. 


4s 


Fifteen seasons would span the 
best portion of most players’ records, 
and umpireship could double :the 
period; to the man who silently loves 
his chosen-game it means a lot, and 
his reflective autumn on the side 
line can fit into the later years. The 
dignity and pleasure imparted to the 


individual in a white coat are ob 


scured under modesty and muddy 
contention. — = 


Wellington’s Lawn Tennis Associa: 
tion threatened to recruit active 
players to sit at the net. Down in the 
same windy city. the cricket umpires 


-had cause to grumble about extend: 
ing hours of play. Very few people 


want the job, mainly because umpires 
get addressed in uncomplimentary 
terms, and often blamed by -minori- 
ties for the result—win, lose or draw. 

The writer has softball in. mind, 
but the problem concerns other 
sports aS much. 


We wouldn’t like to think the 
umpire hated his job. Let him be a 
volunteer. Recruits hesitate about 
joining the Umpires’ Associations for 
several reasons, but-it is one of those 


instances where you never know un. 


til you try. 

This scribe took the plunge un: 
expectedly when the Association’s 
appointee failed to appear at 3 p.m. 
and the two unbeaten clubs in the 
Senior A championship were ready 
to go out. 


- Officials can only estimate the- 


potentiality-of an untried umpire on 
the strength of his past. Finucane 
(first. baseman for Wellington and 
star of Miramar club games, batting 
average .261), could be expected to 
know. his game. Hevis umpiring this 
year although he still plays. Players 


of long experience should know the . 


rules; if they have coached a club 
and sat on the executive as delegate, 
so much the better—in theory. Writ- 
ing softball for a monthly and report- 


ing it on a daily paper might not be 
evidence, but. this writer’s friends 
must have added it for good measure 
when the executives went into a hud- 
dle before the main game. 


The Association’s secretary strolled 
across to the bench and remarked: 


“You had. better take this game. 
it will do you good to get a bit of 
abuse. The teams are all for it, and — 
: you refuse again it will put us ina 
10le.” - : 3 


After all, it is a compliment to be 
asked, and one cannot dodge every- 
thing. It was going to bea practical 
test. 


‘So the new umpire came out, 
allowed the customary five minutes 
throw around and then called the 
teams together. ~ Ground fees were 
collected, equipment casually inspec: 
ted and out went the fielding -side. 


OBSERVE AND DECIDE 


The umpire represents organised 
softball and is required to enforce 
each section of the rules. If but one 
umpire be assigned his duties and 
jurisdiction shall extend to all points. 
He shall have full charge of and be 
responsible for the proper conduct 
of the game. He shall call balls and 
strikes, he shall determine an infield 
or an outfield fly. The umpire decides 
Whether base runners are out, 
whether a fly ball has been caught, 
and he has a few other things such 
as appeal plays to consider. Quite a 
spot of work is detailed in Rule 32. 
He cannot be changed during a game 
unless he becomes incapacitated 
through illness—not even with the 
consent of both teams. If they got 
fed up and walked off it would be his 
duty to decide who had won by. for- 
feit or whether there must be a re 
play.- A:lot of common sense is bet- 
ter than dignity. 





Another writer put the point aptly 
in “The N.Z. Sportsman,’ August, 
1949, on page 28, from which the 
following quotation is made: — 


“He will impose them as he con 


Siders just in the existing circum: | 


stances ... and varied conceptions of 
circumstances will always dictate dif- 
fering interpretations of precisely 
Similar wording. 


“Observation in the Dominion—or 
to detail the topic further, in any one 
centre—reveals such amazing fluidity 
of interpretation ... only the super 
optimist expects uniformity.” 


That writer meant rugby league 
referees in particular, but his re 
marks describe the position in sum- 
mer sports, too. 


There is the time factor. Several 
things have to be watched within 
seconds. Even the slightest hesita- 
tion finds the umpire’s voice echoing 
the bark: “Out!” from the sideline. 
Spectators taking an intelligent in- 
terest in the game are sure to form 
opinions on almost every play, and 
they express them for the benefit 
of anyone sitting alongside. Promote 
that spectator to umpire and he will 
announce a play on impulse (let us 
hope it is sound), but however wide 
awake he remains, there is a deep, 
uncoriscious sense of surprise that his 
opinion has suddenly amounted to a 
decision and that it has-been in- 
stantly obeyed by numerous players. 


THAT INFIELD FLY RULE 


An umpire seldom pleases every- 
one at once. Critcism is too cheap. His 
tone of voice can be ridiculed if it is 


polite or deplored if it be harsh, but— 


he must retain control.. When 
Mooney asks: “How’s that?” or a 
softball coach yells: “Time!” the in- 
flection means several things, but the 
umpire cannot be bustled. 


One error still too common in the 
ball game springs from lack of con- 
fidence. Obvious as a decision may 
appear in the stands, it might spring 
from a complicated’ruling. “One out 

of the book” was forced upon Fred- 
die Bouzaid last season when Hutt 
Valley played Wairarapa. Six innings 
were in the book with 11 runs up. 
Wairarapa had one away and runners 
on first and second. Shortstop drop- 
ped an infield fly but recovered the 
ball to tag the man going to third. 
The runner was . out. “Why?” 
demanded the captain. 


The infield fly rule does not apply 
uhless both first and second bases 
are occupied. It was a textbook ex- 
ample probably known to captain 
and umpire alike, but you know how 
some players believe anything legal 
is worthy of a try. 


Steps should be taken to unify 
rulings throughout New Zealand, 
Dozens of examples spring to mind. 
Upper Hutt has latitude at bases not 
applicable in Wairarapa. The Levin 
tournament confronted teams with 
strange rulings by umpires equal to 
their own men. 


A sportsmaster in Palmerston 
North has the confidence of his 


‘pupils whenever he imparts softball 


lore (not law). ~If the runner is be 
yond half-way he is “‘safe,” or should 
he wander off a base to which he is 
legally entitled he just yells “base,” 
and hops back. One of his pupils ex: 
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plained the matter to us at the 
Nationa] Series in Wellington. 

Players did give cheers for the um- 
pire at the conclusion of the writer’s 
first effort at umpireship. 

A new umpire never feels worthy. 
It takes time to settle down and 
spout the book with confidence. 


~ 
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Has there ever been another game 
like golf, with its difficulties and en- 
chantments, its pleasures and its 
despairs, and its vicelike grip upon 
all of its adherents? Perhaps bridge 
is its equal for post-mortem talkative 
_ness and billiards has a _ greater 
demand for perfect touch; but 
neither, in my experience, has the 
combination of charms which are 
characteristic of golf. . 

As to its difficulties, the least and 
the longest experience both empha: 
sise the constant, unceasing demand 
of the game. J have seen young 
ladies take not one, not two, but five 


air shots on the one tee and I have : 


seen some of our greatest miss putts 


of less than. a foot. And could it be ~ 


said that D. L. Woon’s famous per- 
formance in 1946 of missing an inch 


putt represented any higher skill. - 
than the young ladies with their air 


shots? ex 

I have heard and seen it argued 
that lawn tennis is a more difficult 
game to master than golf; but for 
every tennis player who says so, 
half a dozen are prepared to argue 


- that golf is the more difficult game. 


And I am on their side. A false 
stroke in tennis can lose a point, but 
a false stroke in golf can lose a cham- 
pionship. 

And now we are all about to go 
through it again.. The weekly rounds 
of medals and bogeys and stablefords 
and so on, will soon be with us. We 
shall once more adopt the curious 
attitude of maintaining, in defiance of 
all the other skilled conversational: 
ists of the 19th, that ours was the 
Supreme instance of ill-luck on the 
day ps 
At tournament times, we shall 
wear our ear mufflers and pads and 
provide ourselves: with a supply of 
cards of the ‘Your story. has: touched 
my heart, please accept my. deepest 
sympathy,” pattern. And for everv 
one that we hand out, we shall pro- 
bably get back half a dozen from 
others who, too, have been through 
it all. 

Well, it’s good to know that the 
nonsensical summer = sports tike 
yachting and bowls and lawn tennis 


and Empire Games and so on, are 


coming to an end. Away the fan- 


nelled fools! Bring on the golfing 


goats! — 7 Os 
SLAP AT STORES. 


Members of the New Zealand Pro- 


fessional Golfers’ Association passed 
an extremely important resolution 


during their recent tournament at . 


Rotorua. The effect was that, after 
18 more months, membership will be 
available only to those who are fully 


- Within a week or two, the new golf season will be upon usin New Zealand. The — 
sale of ear pads and mufflers is already increasing. S 


By M. B. DEXTROUS 


employed by clubs, or who are con- 
ducting their own businesses. 

The resolution caused a _ heated 
debate, but it was carried by about 
a two-thirds majority. Most of the 
minority, were professionals now em- 
ployed by sports stores and holding 
part-time jobs with clubs. 


They argued that since the P.G.A. — 
had no. funds of its own to 
Support its members, it was- ask- 
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ing overmuch of members who 
were employed by stores. which 


guaranteed lucrative employment, in- 


cluding superannuation schemes and 
so on, that they should give these up 
for the sake of the uncertain and 
doubtful remuneration of full-time 
club service. . 

-The resolution was, its opponents 
maintained, premature and unwise. 

The supporters considered the chief 


virtue. of the resolution to be its. 


probable effect in increasing the num: 
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WE HAVE AN OVERSEAS EMPIRE GAMES ISSUE ALSO! 


In addition to this New Zealand issue, we have published an overseas edition which is already on ie 
way to various parts of the British Empire. 


But; 


A number of people got to 
- friends abroad. You may also wis 


aside. 


hear about this sn asked us to keep out some for them to send to their 
h to do this, so in anticipation of your orders we have kept a limited number 


Besides the Empire Games section which appears in this issue, it features: 


* § complete review of the three previous Empiads. 
‘* With Rod, Gun and Rifle in New Zealand. 


* A summary of the sport played in this most sport: conscious country. 


WRITE NOW OR YOU MAY BE TOO LATE! se 
Address to: “OVERSEAS ISSUE,” N.Z. SPORTSMAN, 406 CHANCERY CHAMBERS $s 3 


ber of club appointments and in lead- 
ing in time to a higher standard of 
golf in the Dominion because of the 
effect of coaching on the course, 
rather than in cubicles in the cities. 

The example of Britain, where 
P.G.A. membership is restr icted was 
cited. 


Moreover, it was considered that if. 


the P.G.A. in New Zealand became 
a strong and united body of club pro- 
fessionals, manufacturers would be 
bound to support it by restricting 
their sales of equipment through the 
professionals’ shops, a practice now 
adopted in both the United States. and 
Britain. 

It is an interesting situation, which 
will grow even more interesting as 
the time for the application of the 
resolution draws near. — 

It would perhaps be improper at 
this stage to comment upon the prac 
ticability of the resolution except to 


say that, if it is to work, the SUBpOrE 
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AUCKLAND. 


,of members of leading clubs must be—< not be at the mercy, as it so often is, 


obtained to ensure eood conditions 


of appointment to clubs. 


One job which is being hawked 
around at the moment offers a 
retainer of £3/6/- a week, and even 
this is larger than the one or two 
extremely wealthy city clubs which 
provide their professionals with a 
retainer of £100 a year. This is obvi 
ously a totally inadequate sum; and 
it will greatly strengthen the P.G.A. 
resolution if the association in the 
meantime is able to negotiate with 
the New Zealand Council, or with dis- 
trict associations, for some form of 
policy in the engagement by ‘elubs of 


full-time professionals. 


It would also seem desirable that 
the P.G.A. draw up a standard con- 
tract to be signed by its member and 
the negotiating club; the professional 


is entitled to a cértain security in his 


appointment ang his career should 
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of dyspeptic club secretaries and 
cranky committee-men. 


81 STROKES, 80 YEARS 


‘Boisterous weather with a strong, 
cold, north-east wind, greeted the 
80th bir thday of the Grand Old Man | 
of British golf, James Braid, at Wal- 
ton Heath, near London, on February 
6. But Braid, in his customary way, 
played a round of- the course and 
holed out in 81. Braid has been pro- 
fessional at the club for 46 years, and 
several years ago was elected an hon 
‘orary member. 

For a number of years, it has been 
his custom to play a round a day on 
the course, and in spite of his many 
years, he has beaten his age a great 
many times. Last year, at 19:-he 
scored the course in 75. . Walton 
Heath would easily rank in the first 
ten of the most difficult championship 
courses in the world. — 

I must confess to being a hopeless 
hero-worshipper of the Great Trium- 
virate of Harry Vardon, John Henry 
Taylor and-James Braid. It was not 
so much- that Vardon won six Open 
championships and Taylor and Braid 
five each, as that they were great 
gentlemen of golf, whose influence 
was, and always will be, prodigious. 

I am afraid that I subscribe to the 
belief that there is nothing new in 
golf; and’ when one compares the 
styles of these great masters with 
those of the Ben Hogans and Byron 
Nelsons and Henry Cottons of latter- - 
day fame, the comparison is not all 
flattering to the machen. made prod- 
ucts of modernity. 


A GREAT TRIBUTE 


Was it not the greatest of all golf- 
ing writers, Bernard Darwin, who 
wrote: “My first Open championship 
at Prestwick in 1908 produced what I 
still think was just about the best 
golf I have ever seen played for 72 
holes, in. the shape of Braid’s score 
of=291. 

“T do not think that Mr. Bobby 
Jones’ 285 at St. Andrews was, con- 
sidering the respective conditions, 
any better, though it is difficult to 
say that it was not as good... It is 


to be remembered that Braid’s score _ 


contained that historic and disastrous. _ 
eight at the Cardinal, so any benefit 
of the doubt is surely his.due.” — 


_ Any lingering doubt of the skill 
of Braid in comparison with the 
moderns must, of course, be settled 
by his skill in old age.. As the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, so the 
proof of golfing style is in the way 
it provides a player with a low handi- 
cap for all the years he cares to play 
with regularity. 

Braid himself wrote these words in 
1906 in one of the finest of all books 
on golf, “Great Golfers in the Mak 


ing”: “I would say that by patience - 


and perseverance, and by a judicious 


and painstaking cultivation of his | 


own Style, the prospects of the aver: 
age golfer becoming a really good 
player, if not a great player, are con 
siderably better than they are often 
made out to be. 

“A certain amount of.fitness for the 


game and adaptability to it are neces’ 


sary, but, given that, there. are few 
other sports or pastimes in which 
solid deterniination to succeed is so 
often well rewarded. Many a man 
_might make himself very nearly a 


ereat golfer if he made up his mind 


that nothing on earth should prevent 
him from being. one. 


“Study and practice and fer ence 


count for nearly everything in golf. . 
Even very immature and doubtful . 


players have had cause to suspect as 
much at times. See how mi¢h further 
they can get with less effort with all 
their iron clubs iu their fourth year 
than they dia in the secord, even 
though it constantly happened in the 
former period that they seemed to 
play the shots quite accurately, and 
_ nodoubtreallydidsc The difference is 

one mainly of complete accuracy, and 
confidence, and these are things that 
come from experience and practice. 


“IT think I have experience and 
practice to thank for most of the suc- 
cess that I have achieved in the game, 
and that is most evidently so in the 
matter of putting. At one time I was 
a very bad putter indeed, and weak- 
ness on the greens was the cause of 


scores and scores of matches lost. 
“But if I may humbly say so, I do. 


not lose much in my putting in these 
days, and such improvement as has 
taken place is due to practice and 
some close study of the principals of 
putting, for it is a science in itself, 
and haphazard, thoughtless work in 
this department can never pay.” 
You will not, I think, find a better 
exposition of golf in even the longest 
and most heavily illustrated of mod: 


-. ern tomes. Wherefore I, for one, 


Ope for many more rounds of Wal: 
ton Heath by the great master. 


RAPID TOUR 


For the second time in a year, Nor: 
man von Nida, the Australian pro- 
fessional, whizzed into and out of 
New Zealand a week or so ago. The 
main purpose, I suspect, was to start 
off the new year on a solid financial 
basis, and since New. Zealand had 
proved a very good thing in 1949 he 
had the hope of finding it so in 1950. 

Neither Slazengers, the sponsors 
of the tour, nor von Nida talked 


about his reward for his rapid ten- 
day trip; but I have not the slightest 
doubt that it was about £500. 
Rewards come fairly easily to. Nor- 
man in these days, and certain of 


his critics have been heard to claim 


that it comes too easily. It all 
depends on the point of view. 

The rewards von Nida is earning 
now must surely be regarded as a 
compensation for the bitterly hard 


_-work involved in making himself a 

great golfer. From the age of 15 to 
the age of 18, he worked in a freez- 
ing company works from an ungodly — 


hour: in.the morning until 2 in the 
afternoon and then practised golf for 
five hours after he had finished his 
day’s work. 

Even after he had aroused great 
enthusiasm in Australian golf b 
defeating Gene Sarazen, he still had 
to fight and claw for his existence. 


And ¢ even now, he has to practise five 


hours a day to prepare for the round 


‘of tournaments in Australia, America 
and England. 
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I could take the life of a great golf 
professional, but I don’t know that I 
could take it for long. 

Von Nida is to be followed to New 
Zealand in August by Arthur D’Arcy 
Locke, the famous “Bobby” who left 
here in 1988 as a slim young man 
who will come back bigger than any 
of our current rugby football cham- 
pion forwards. 


Locke has a wide reputation among | 


professionals for his fondness for 
folding money, be it dollars, pounds, 


-Kroner or lire. With his somewhat 


biting style of wit, von Nida main- 


oo tains that Bobby carries his own cash 


register about with him. 
At any rate, we shall count our- 
selves fortunate because two players 


of such eminence arn ed in New Zea- 


land in one year. 

- Whether Norman on his form dur- 
ing his tour is quite as superbly effi- 
cient a player as he was 12 months 
ago, is open to argument; but he is 
still unquestionably a wonderfully 
skilled player. 
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HESE days farming Is a machine job, @ 
highly scientific process ...a far cry from 

the laborious hand methods. that existed 

even as recently as one or two decades ago. 


Development of modern — agricultural 
methods is tied to the development of the 
Petroleum Industry since farming imple- 
ments used today are powered and lubricated 
by petroleum products. 


Linked with the development of the Petros 
leum Industry are the refineries that produce 
Essolube, most famous oil in a world of fame 
ous names. Millions of motorists depend on 
Essolube to protect their cars ... depend 
completely on the faithful film of Essolube to 
guard each moving part. — 


protects yo Ren | car | Care saves wear... and Essofthie provides the 


greatest care for your car. 


-- ATLANTIC UNION OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
) ss  BSSO MARKETERS IN NEW ZEALAND 
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a The English team marching past during the opening ceremony at Eden Park, Auckland. 





ship or ’plane at their camp at Ardmore, a small ceremony of weloome was staged. Here the team from 
Ceylon is being welcomed, while their flag is being run to the top of the mast. 
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Those oifbréeaks of his sent many a good man trekking ict home! 


One of the most formidable bowlers 
ever to play in New Zealand cricket, 
with gq stack. of fine performances 
against every rival province and 
against Australian and English 
teams, too, a noted Otago and New 
Zealand representative, died in Dune- 
din the other day at the age of 83. 

No one quite like him has ever 
played in provincial cricket before or 
since. 

Four wickets with four successive 


balls, eight wickets in one innings, 


fourteen wickets in a match, one 
thousand runs in his first-class career 
—these were some of the feats of 
Alex Downes. 

Add to that his reputation of be- 


ing one of the finest rugby centre — 


three- quarters Otago ever turned out, 
and the reader will get some idea of 
his skill and versatility. 


Downes, a cool and heady slow 


bowler, with a big off-break and a_ 


remarkable command of length and 
flight, began his first-class represen- 
tative career in 1888 and ended it in 
1915. 

In that period, fie took 311 first- 
- elass wickets at an average cost of 
_ under fifteen runs. - 

Veteran followers of the game 
claim that Alex Downes was one of 
the best bowlers to take the field 
in the Dominion, whether locally- 
‘born or from overseas—and some 
well-known critics from abroad have 
agreed. 


Many of his notable performances _ 


are still discussed with admiration 
whenever old-time cricket is dis- 
cussed. 
My.. 
New. Zealand cricket, put it on record 
that the best eleven ever to represent 
Otago included Alex Downes, and 
“that it must be conceded that 
Fisher, Downes, Lawton and Hope, 
of the same eleven, remain the finest 
combination of bowlers ever seen in 
a New Zealand provincial side.” 


PRAISED IN ENGLAND 


In a special article published about 
1932 dealing with the past of New 
Zealand cricket, the English maga- 
zine “The Cricketer, ” commented: 
“It is probable that, say, Downes 
Fisher, Upham, Frankish and Ben- 
nett are superior to any quintette of 
-powlers seen anywhere since 1915.” 
Downes and Fisher, of course, be- 
longed to Otago; Upham to Welling: 


T. W. Reese, in his book on. 


By “GLENMARK” 


ton, and Frankish and Bennett to 


Canterbury. 


Downes first big provincial game 


was against. Canterbury in 1888, when 
he and W. Carson’ had the batsmen 
rattled from the start. 
by 103 runs after dismissing Canter- 
bury for 68 and 93. Downes took 
five for 34 in‘the first innings; Car- 
son took five for 26 and six for 51. 
From then on, Downes continued 
to be a menace in Dunedin to all pro- 
vincial sides and to teams from over- 
seas. But, for the time at least. be- 
cause of his frequent inability to 


travel with the Otago team on North 


Island © tours, he was mostly an ob- 


, 


THE AUSTRALIAN TOUR | 


Next month the “N.Z. Sports- 


man” will publish a full ac- 
count of the tour with com- 
plete statistics. © 





stacle to Canterbury when playing 


away from home. 

In game after game, whether in 
Dunedin or in Christchurch, he in- 
variably obtained a bag of .wickets. 


On several occasions, he secured as. 


many as seven ‘Canterbury wickets 
in an innings. 


On one occasion in Dunedin in 
1892, he captured eight Canterbury 
wickets in an innings—four in one 
over. In a 1896 match against Canter- 
bury, the Fisher Downes. bowling 


combination was not changed by the | ; 


Otago captain throughout. Otago 


- scored an easy victory by nine wic- 
kets; and Downes’ full figures were 


12 for 40. 

In his twenty-seven years of first- 
class cricket, Downes was successful 
in recording only one hat-trick, but 
it was a particularly sensational one. 

At Dunedin in 1894, after being 


Otago won 


. 


Against Hawkes Bay, then a first- — 
class cricket side, Downes, in 1894, 
took seven for 32 in one innings and 
seven for 71 in the other—his big- 
gest bag for a_-match. 


“BIGGER PREY" 


But, one might. ask, what about. 
really tough opposition—teams from 
overseas? 

- The first appearance of Mr. Downes 
for Otago against New South Wales 
took place at Carisbrook in 1890, and 
though New South Wales won hand- 
somely, he dismissed two of the 


‘leading visitors and ‘finished with 


two for 51...In a later match against 
New South Wales, he took three for 
34. Better was to follow. 

. Against Australia in 1896, Downes 
took three for 42 and four for 38.- 
And that was against a side which 
included such world-famous players 
as J Darling, F. Ireland, Clem Hill 


and Hugh Trumble. 


43 runs in arrears on the first inn- © 


ings, Auckland had five wickets down 


for 145 in the second innings. Downes 


then completely changed the com- 
plexion of the game by taking four 
wickets with successive balls. Ac 


tually, he took the last five wickets 
- of the innings, which closed for 156. 
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the pioneer 


On his first appearance for New 
Zealand, in 1895 at Lancaster Park, 
Downes took four for 73 and one for 
11 against New South Wales, who 
were beaten outright by 142 runs.. 
It was a famous occasion. 

Mr. Downes visited Australia with 
New Zealand team of 
1898-99, and, though the side as a 
whole was not successful, he took 


~fourteen wickets in the four games ~ 


played. 

Downes also played for New Zea- 
land against the Melbourne Club team . 
of 1905-06, and the M.€.C. teams of: 
1902-03 and 1906-07. Three for 64 - 
were his figures against ee in 
one test. 

For Otago against a strong English 
team in 1906, he took five for 82 in 
one innings, and five for 85 in the 
second. 

Those figures give some ea of 


Alex Downes’ capabilities In the -inter- = 2s 


national field. ieee 
As a rugby footballer he would 
undoubtedly have been welcomed in 
any of Otago’s Ranfurly Shield teams. 
Associated with others in the forma-. 
tion of the famous Alhambra Club. 
in 1884, he was soon playing for ~ 
Otago as a shrewd and competent 
centre three-quarter. That province 
he represented thirteen times, and 
South Island once, in 1888. - 3 
On retiring, Mr. Downes still kept 
up his association with sport. He had 
the unusual distinction of officiating = 


as referee in international rugby and 
as umpire in international - cricket. 
Such services capably rounded off a 
wonderful career in New Zealand 
sport. 


BERT SUTCLIFFE’S 
SCORE OF 355 


Bert Sutcliffe’s eight-hour innings of 
309 for Otago against Auckland at 
the New Year naturally enough ex: 
cited tremendous interest among the 
cricket following public in New Zea- 
land, if only because it supported the 
generally held contention that Sut: 
cliffe would walk into a_ current 
world eleven. 





We were told that Sutcliffe’s. score 
was the highest first-class tally ever 
made by a New Zealander and the 
highest first-class score ever made in 
New Zealand, but it was not made 
clear where the score stood in rela- 


tion to other tall tallies throughout... 


the world. 


In December 1948, an Indian named 
Nimbalkar amassed the not incon 
siderable score of 443 not out, for 
Maharashtra against West Indian 
States. 


At this stage, when Nimbalkar was 
a mere nine runs short of Bradman’s 
world record score the West Indian 
States’ captain “conceded the match.” 


Nimbalkar’s score rates as first 
class, but after that Bert Sutcliffe’s 
355 ranks as the highest score made 
anywhere in the world since the war 
and the 13th highest of all time. 


This will not be Sutcliffe’s first ap: 
pearance in Wisden—the recording 
angel of cricketers. His two double 
century stands in q match with D. D. 
Taylor Las season created. a world 
record. < - meee 


In addition, he has four times 
scored a century in each innings of 
a match. Only W. R. Hammond (7), 
J... B= Hobbs=(6)and::C:B=-Ery =) 
have exceeded this feat. Hammond 
played 999 innings in his career, 
Hobbs 13815 and Fry 658. Sutcliffe 
has had a mere 80 innings in his 
‘brief career, which now contains 19 
centuries. 

The 13 highest scores ever recorded 
are:— 


452* D, G. BRADMAN, (N.S.W. v Queens- 
land) 1929. 


443% NIMBALKAR, (Maherashtra v. W. 
Indian State) 1948. 


437 W. HH. PONSFORD,. (Victori ° 
land) 1927. ee Sueens 
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429 W. H.-PONSFORD, (Victoria v Tas- 
mania) Ee 

424 A. C. McLAREN, (Lancashire v Somer- 
set) 1895. 

age Cc. W. GREGORY, (N.S.W. v Queensland) 


1906 


369 D. G. BRADMAN, (South Australia y 
Tasmania) 1935. 
Toone C. HILL, (South Australia v. N.S.W.) 


“7 Ney, OVALTING MANUFACTURERS 
TO #LM. THE KING 


GY APPOINTMENT, 


BRITISH 
EMPIRE GAMES 
1950 


AUCKLAND, N.Z. 


NCE again, when stamina and endurance must be put to extreme ee 
tests, ‘Ovaltine’ Food Beverage is called upon to play its part ) 
in maintaining health and vitality at its highest level. 


1938. 
359% V. MERCHANT, 
shtra) 1943. 


364 L, HUTTON, (England y_ Australia) 


(Bombay v Maharae 


357% R. ABEL, (Surrey vy. Somerset) 1899. 
357 D. G. BRADMAN, (South Australia y 
Victoria) 1935. re 


355 B. SUTCLIFFE, 
1949-1950. 





(Otago v Auckland) 


*‘Ovaltine’ 


-is made from Nature’s finest foods, malt, milk and eges, and is 


now fortified with additional food propetties important to health. 


Because of its outstanding quality, ‘Ovaltine’ was officially recog- 


nised for use at the Olympic Gemes... London 1948, Berlin 1936,. | ~ 
Los Angeles 1932... and was supplied to the 1949 All Blacks 
‘in South Africa, and: the 1949 New Zealand Cricket Team in. 


England. Day and night, ‘Ovaltine’ was served at the Empire 
Games Village at Ardmore, as well as wherever: events 
were contested. There is no substitute for ‘Ovaltine’, 

the world’s most widely used-Food Beverage. 


Dick 
delicious F OR: TIFTED 





Ovaltine 


for Fitness, Stamina & Endurance 





Quality 


at the 
lowest possible 









The 
Highest possible 






A. WANDER LTD., LONDON. N.Z, FACTORY: NORTH ROAD, PAPANUI, CHRISTCHURCH. °° 1,58... 
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The long-looked-for allecati 
Commission in 1947, has mat 


There had been a good deal of con- 
jecture as to how many of the nine- 
teen additional days for. trotting 
would come northwards, and even 


the most pessimistic were of -the= 


opinion eight would float to this side 
of Cook Straits. 
Others were more elastic in their 
calculations, considering that, with 
the great need of far more permits 
and the remarkable difference in 
population, the North would at least 
reach double figures. ; 
There is no doubt that the re- 
cently appointed Minister of Internal: 
Affairs, Hon. W. A. Bodkin, new to 
the racing and_ trotting situation, 
was guided in the matter by the 
Trotting Conference executive to 
some extent, with the result that the 
North was. granted five of the per- 
mits, with 14 going South to swell 
the already good total of 49 days. 


Under the old order of 80 days, 


which had been in vogue for at least 


a quarter -of. a century, the North — 


Island had 31 days. The South 
Island was even much better off than 
the 49 remaining days, as country 
racing clubs stage trotting races on 
their programmes. The total in this 
respect—120 events—represented an 
additional 15 days. No racing bodies 
in this Island cater for the trotting 
fraternity. 

South Island clubs already_holding 
permits favoured with the new allot- 
ment are Invercargill, Gore, Winton, 
Wyndham, Oamaru, Timaru, Ash- 
burton, and Methven. Invercargill 
was the pride of the flock, receiving 
two days for good measure, and the 
rest one each. Five new assignments, 
—Wairio, Roxburgh, Waimate, Ger- 
aldine and Rangiora—drew a prize 
in the lottery. 


POOR RECOMPENSE 


Heading north,. those responsible 
for handing out the gifts selected 
three well-established clubs — Wai- 
kato, Cambridge and Taranaki—for 
an extra day each. Preference for new 


cldbs, of the remaining liberall?) | 


allocation of two days, fell to Te 
Awamutu and Otaki. Northerners 
generally were dumbfounded when 


the result was announced, but soon | 


there was weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. — 


opportunity in 
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The: Auckland Trotting Owners, 
Trainers. and Breeders’ Association, 
as well as northern clubs and other 
light harness interests, were greatly 
perturbed, and the final announce- 
ment was to all concerned most un- 
palatable. North Islanders lost no 
forwarding their 
claims for extra permits, and all cer- 
tainly put up a hard fight. For years 
the Auckland Owners, Trainers and 
Breeders’ organisation hammered 
away at the project from all angles, 
quoting facts and figures that re- 
quired some answering to convince 
advocates of the southern claims that 
the north did not have a strong case. 

In. evidence before the Gaming 
Commission, the association’s repre: 


-gentative dealt comprehensively with 


the need for a number of additional 
trotting permits for the Dominion, 
on the ground that 80 days’ trotting 
was farcical against 240 days’ racing. 
The North Island requirements were 
stressed in such a degree that it 
became the general opinion that, 
whatever number of extra days 
might be recommended, northern 
clubs: would receive a very fair 
quota. From the time the Commis- 
sion’s report was released until the 


final blow, the association, always at . 


its own expense, left no stone un- 
turned in strengthening the north 
case before the various authorities. 
With one dire. stroke all the 
work of this organisation and other 
interests was dished—not a very 
encouraging procedure. Two other 
new clubs in the Auckland province 
— Pukekohe and Tauranga — were 
formed following Te Awamutu, and, 
in spite of sound efforts, they re- 
ceived scant consideration in the 
final shuffle. When permit recogni- 


tion was given five new southern 


bodies, it is only fair to expect that 
the four in the north would have 
been treated in similar manner. The 


‘reply to northern requests—five out 


of nineteen—can be described as 
more “curt than courteous.” 
NORTHERN WINNERS 
It is not the intention of the writer 
to throw bricks at the southern clubs 
which have found favour with the 
powers who made the allocation. 
They are to be congratulated on their 
good fortune, and the hope is ex- 





Extra Trotting Permits Allocated 
‘NORTH ISLAND BADLY BENT AND BATTERED — 


on of the extra trotting permits, recommended by the Gaming 
erialised and with dire results to the already starved North Island. 


pressed that they will make good. 
Sympathy can be tendered to South 
Island clubs who missed out in the 
deal. 
feel upset, especially as it was fre- 
quently mentioned in dispatches as 
likely to draw a winning marble. 
The East Coast of the South Island 
and Southland had strong hands 


-when the cards were shuffled and 


dealt. 

By. the same token, congratula- 
tions and best wishes are extended 
to the successful northern clubs. The 
Waikato Club-has long been due to 
receive extra permits, and, although 
only one day has been granted, it is 
appreciated by all concerned. The 


Cambridge Club has been making 


such good headway on two permits 
that it was definitely in Jine for fur- 
ther recognition, and the extra day 
will further assist the sport in the 
local area. Waikato will now have 
four days, and the club may be able 
to go ahead with some necessary 
accommodation improvements. 

Not one voice will be raised 


against the compliment. paid to the_ 


Taranaki Club, which for many years 


has battled strenuously to make New. 


Plymouthites trotting minded. This 


club was hard hit in the depression 


and Second World War years, but 


kept on trying with a smile. In later: 


years it has developed into an Auck- 
land meeting, the fields at New Ply- 
mouth being comprised chiefly of 


Auckland. and Waikato horses, who 


naturally have in turn collected the 
bulk of the prize-money. : 


Regarding Te Awamutu, it was.a 
The enthusiasm — 


popular. victory. 
shown at the first public meeting 
called for the purpose of forming a 
trotting club was sufficient to put the 


new body on-side, and the subse-~ 


quent solid work, assisted by other 
trotting. interests, made success _ as- 
sured. The. Auckland Club gave 
valuable assistance by providing 
stakes for two matinee meetings at 
Te Awamutu, and the manner in 
which the officials carried out their 


duties showed they had nothing to 


learn in respect to running a race 
meeting. . ‘ : 


TAURANGA SKITTLED 


‘The Otaki Club will serve as an 
adjunct to the Manawatu Club, and™ 


One, Westport, will probably . 


4 


perhaps a feeder for Wellington. The 
progress made, by the Manawatu 


stalwarts, since ‘being able to return | 


to Awapuni from Ashhurst,- was 
thought in some circles to indicate 
an extra day being granted. As Otaki 
has long been endeavouring to get 
on the “tote” list, it is possible the 
new club was given preference, as it 
could work in with the Manawatu 
body. 

The Hawera Club, which is near 
to metropolitan status in some re- 
spects, and has promoted good sport 
in the Taranaki district and the 
North Island over a long period, has 
to be content to box on with its 
popular meeting on Easter. Saturday 
and Monday of each year. It was 
generally expected Hawera would be 
one northern club rewarded, but 
again Miss Conjecture failed in her 
prognostications. 

‘The organisations formed at Tau- 
\ranga and Pukekohe appear to be 


unlucky. The Bay of Plenty Club ° 


was. formed with enthusiasm .and 
optimism, and officialdom showed 
enterprise when the Auckland Club 












made it possible for a matinee meet- 


ing to be held on the Gate Pa race- 


course. As in the case of the Waipa. 


Racing Club with the Te Awamutu 
Trotting Club, the Bay of Plenty 
racing body looked with approval on 
the newly-formed club and was pre- 
pared to give all possible assistance 
to the sister sport. 


The Bay of Plenty Club had a 
sound advocate in the member -of 
Parliament for the area, F. Doidge, 
Esq., and with his elevation to 
Cabinet rank on the recent change 
of Government, trotting enthusiasts 
in the north visualised ‘“‘tote’’ meet- 
ings and doubles at Tauranga. The 
power of the people’s. Parliamen- 
tarian was of no avail, and the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, and 
Conference advisers, evidently turned 
a deaf ear to the advocacy of the 
External Affairs AS ee Hon. 
Doidge. 


FRANKLIN BLOCKADE 


Surprise was expressed in some 
quarters that the centrally-situated _ 


_Franklin Club was passed by. Bela 


a 


LEARN HOW TO DEFEND YOURSELF AND 
OTHERS AGAINST THE BULLY AND THE 
RUFFIAN. Whether you are short or tall, 
or strong, | will teach you to fear no man. Gain 
confidence in yourself for you never know the 
day when you will be called upon to protect 
yourself or someone who is dear to you. 
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tically halfway between Auckland 
and Hamilton, this club was going to 
serve a very large number of horses 
without a great deal of expense to 


--owners. It would have drawn crowds 
of little less size than Epsom, and 


there was no doubt that here was 

the ideal situation for a new, live- 

wire club to commence cper ations. 
There was, however, a bumble-bee 


in the Franklin Trotting Club oint-? 


ment, and this may have been the 
cause of the Pukekohe claims being 
set. aside. When the project. of a 
trotting club for the area was first 
mooted, it appeared likely that. the 


-Franklin Racing Club would follow 


the lead of the racing organisations 
at Te Awamutu and Tauranga, and 
the Pukekohe trotting magnates were 
prepared to take matters OUleuy at 


the time. 


Then a hitch crept in 0 mar. the 
spirit of harmony, and the Racing 
Club, so it was believed, frowned, 
instead of smiling, on the idea of a 


trotting club holding race aedtinee 


on the Pukekohe: property. What- 
ever really happened doesn’t matter 
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very reauch at this stage, but one 
thing appears certain: the delay occa- 
sioned was fatal to the permit pros- 


pects of the new club. Had the > 


racing folk looked sideways on the 
trotting advocates at the jump, 


the latter could have acted more 


promptly. i Oe oe 

During the apparent blockade the 
light harness people got active and 
decided to acquire a property of their 
own—quite an undertaking. How- 
ever, with good support on a deben- 


ture policy, the newly-formed club: 


was able to go ahead with property 
arrangements, and this: may have had 
the effect of obstructing the pros- 


pects. of the required permit, as the 


Commission made special reference 


to the question of expenditure,. facili- ; 


ties for. the public, and for invest- 
ment purposes, and the Pukekohe 
proposal probably-put the pot on the 


- prospective permit. 


COMMISSION’S WARNING 


b 


The Commission, which was com-. 


prised of His Honour Mr. Justice 
‘Findlay (chairman), Mr. Freeman, 
S.M., and. Mr. J. (now Sir Joseph) 
Heenan, made-it clear that clubs to 
which a new licence would be even- 


tually granted should have the 
use of an established racecourse, 


equipped with sufficient amenities 
-and totalisator facilities to enable a 


meeting to be run efficiently and 
with due regard to the comfort of the 
public. No capital expenditure should 
be involved. : 


This ultimatum put the Franklin 


‘Club offside, although it is under- 
stood that the Racing Club made 
some belated repentance to make it 


possible for the Trotting Club to use 
its property. It is quite on the cards 
that had things at Pukekohe gone 
along harmoniously from the outset, 
the Franklin Trotting Club would 


». have received due recognition and 


been allotted. one of the permits. 
Many have raised the question 


- Why the Auckland Club did not gain 


any further days in the allocation. 


~ Again reference to the Commission’s— 


comprehensive report shows that the 
view WwasS expressed’.-that there 
should be no~-additional permits for 


metropolitan: clubs, it being con- . 


sidered that there was. already in 
such centres an abundance of days 
devoted to trotting and racing. The 
Auckland Club holds eleven. totali- 
Sator meetings at Epsom during the 


year—plus two or three full stakes 

matinees. 
The Minister, in making the alloca- 

tion of the 19 extra permits, kept 


well to the rec6mmendations of fhe 


‘Commission, which were also ap-. 
proved by Parliament. The elasticity 
was in distributing the days, and 
here the Trotting Conference would | 
appear in the picture. The Minister’s: 
decision was announced after he had 
met the executive of Conference and 
discussed the matter fully. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
It has taken the best part of an 


ordinary lifetime for trotting permits 


to be increased in the Dominion, and 
it may be many more years before 
any further increases. can be ex- 
pected. As long as the Conference 
“is constituted as at present, with the 
balance of power in the South Island, 
the North cannot nope to get much 
further in this respect. 

The already majority vote of the 
south has. been augmented by the 
establishment of five new clubs © 
against two for the North Isiand. 
While such a state of affairs con- 
tinues to exist, the North will always 


be outvoted when questions of South: 


v. North come up for decision. 
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Wherever 
you are... 


Whatever 
you do... 


Whenever 
you thirst... # 


fed “SC WARD'S ALE 
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BREW TO LOCAL TASTE 














